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‘vg Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car - - §$ 925 
Maxwell Roadster 900 
Maxwell Cabriolet - - - - 1,105 
Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $70 extra. 
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The New War Serial 


by this issue a new serial story is 

started. “The Last Ally” deals 
with the situation created by the 
war in the fictitious kingdom of 
Ironia. Mr. Eayrs, while creating 
a purely imaginary country, has 
based his plot on actual conditions 
now existing in the Balkan coun- 
tries where intervention in the war 
is the uppermost question. In some 
respects a close parallel is drawn to 
the position of Roumania; and thus 
the interest that naturally attaches 
to a strong romantic story is in- 
tensified. 


“The Last Ally” will, we believe 
prove one of the most striking and 
exciting stories of the year. It 
abounds with romantic episodes 
and the interest of the reader from 
first to last will be gripped by the 
tense struggle that is waged to de- 
termine which side Ironia shall es- 
pouse. Mr. Eayrs has written a 
charming love story into the theme. 


Historical Articles 


YEVERAL new features will be 
inaugurated with the May 
issue. Foremost will be a series of 
articles dealing with historical epi- 
sodes in Canadian history. The 
early history of Canada abounds 
with stories of intense interest. The 
journeys of the early explorers, the 
arrival of the missionaries, the 
merciless wars waged for posses- 
sion of the virgin country, provide a 
romantic background for Canadian 
history, against which stand out 
many incidents of unusual dramatic 
interest. Arrangements have been 
made with a number of well-known 
writers to present the most striking 
phases of early life in Canada in a 
series of articles. The first will 
appear in the May number. 
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When Is The Right Time 
To Advertise P 


Roger I. Babson, a well-known advertising expert, 
in a recent address says: 


sts 7 HEN is the right time to advertise? When business is good? Not necessarily. When 

W business is poor? Perhaps. I will tell you. The way three-quarters of firms ad- 

vertise is to give the advertising man a lot of money during boom times and tell 

him to ‘‘go to it.’’ Then, during a period of depression, with little warning of foresight or 
hindsight, cut down their appropriations and cancel the advertising. 


‘‘A STAFF IN TIME OF NEED.’’ 
‘Now this is fundamentally wrong—absolutely wrong. What is much more, it is unprofit- 
able. It is out of gear economically; it is even wrong ethically. When working to capacity 
they ask you to extend their advertising, whether or no the scientific way to do is to adver 
tise at that time in such volume. They forbid advertising managers, in effect, to go about 
t as their professional judgment lictates, and base advertising wrongly on financial ex 
pediency. More and more advertising in flush times forces them to increase their capacity 
abnormally, Then, when business is poor, as it is to-day, the first thing they rush to con- 
ract is their advertising, which is an unsound basis. They cut down appropriations, when 
they need advertising more than ever. It is exactly like giving a man a lot to eat when he 
s full, and starving him when he hasn’t had a meal for three days! How can there be 
uy question that this is absolutely unsound from every point of view, ethically and finan 
iallv? It is one of the basic troubles with our industries to-day They believe in adver 
tising, but they bel ay and not as a staff 
time of need 


eve n it too much as a houquet for i sunny | 


ADVERTISE IN DULL TIMES. 


Now th leal method of advertising is the very reverse. Cut your advertising down whe1 


are working up to the capacity of the plant—and pour your money in to-day when your 
{ 


plant is half idk In other words, cut your advertising down when you are up to the top 
peaks of production and pour the money into advertising when you are down below. If 


manufacturers would just do that they would not have any need of employment commit 
ees, and no such conditions of inflated labor centralization as exist to-day. Advertising 
together with manufacturers are considerably responsible for the condition of the 


mploved to-day, for it was they who got those poor, innocent people in Detroit or similar 
s by booming the industries and extending plants during periods of prosperity Now 
hen the i@pressior has come, there s noth for then 


FIVE-YEAR CYCLES THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 


Phe great mistake, I think, lies in the fact that manufacturers make their advertising appropria- 
tions for only a year at a time Why take a ‘ nv wu e tha mot ¥ 


\ nonth? Advertising appro- 
priations should be made for cycles of five vears I base this on my mposite plot of the summary 
neter fi f tie siness litio I ‘ vele which stretched from 1908 to 1913 
vere fi : ] the present cyele there « five ye Ss, perbaps six ve s, if this war con 
f \ \ have ‘ to Ve Lhe s s sma just as 
lg ‘ | s siness 
} fa © ¢ I fits ¢ would e fr making at 
y ! iti fir yele, say a period of five years, and then, if you are weak-kneed, 
t by five nd spend the same I t every year, whether it is the good year or a bad 
| bi give you tess money to spend the boom years than you would get under the 
et ad \ 1 giv e | spend t! depressior years thar 
priation method: nd I sure that not nly would your industries be 
¢ ft t ett ff t Y of your porat s would also be better 
ff 
\ sing ‘ i migh f for go [It is a benefactor, and readers of MacLean’s 
r ‘ rt ’ ’ ) | Yr 7 Y t « « } ? ; 
who , he adve Sing columns osely are benet is are the advertisers using our 
ai ss 
\dvertis who a es aching telliger il lis na will 
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‘*MADE UP TO A STANDARD—NOT DOWN TO A PRICE.”’ 


The Russell Six-30—$1750 





lhe Russell S$ix-30 tells its own story in miles of in- 

comparable smoothness, luxury and easy riding—in 
Let the Car ew motoring pleasure and satisfaction—in mate- 

rials and workmanship—in design and construction. 
Tell Its Own 


It is up-to-date in every respect. The light, long-stroke, 

Story high efficiency Continental Motor is endorsed by the 
best known engineers. The ecluteh and transmission are 
a unit with the engine. 


In actual tests, covering thousands of miles, our en 
gineers have demonstrated the unusual economy of the 
ear—the result of correct design, highest quality ma 
terials, and most careful workmanship. 
OTHER MODELS: 
There are many features which make the Russell Six-30 a very desir- 
Russell Four-32 able car. Among them are full-floating rear axle, heat-treated chrome 
$2650 nickel steel gears and Bijur two-unit proven electric starting and 
lighting system. All these are features of high-priced cars 
Russell Six-48 . ; . 7 
You get gasoline and power saving: big oil-and-dust-proof, double 
$4500 brakes; vacuum fuel feed; long wheel base; ample wheels and large 


tires; deep upholstering and perfect balance throughout. 


All Prices F.O.B. Works. Investigate this car. Not because it is made in Canada, but because it 
gives you the biggest dollar-for-dollar value you can get anywhere in the 
world. 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


Executive Office and Works: Factory Branches: 
West Toronto. Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 
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To those who make it a daily habit it brings 
the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 


Is there some condition of your skin that is keeping it 
from being the attractive one you want it to be? What- 
ever that condition is, it can be changed. 


The Woodbury treatment described below—first pub- 
lished four years ago—has brought to thousands of people 
the lovelier complexions they have longed to possess. 


Make it your daily habit, too, and it will gradually bring to 
your skin that greater loveliness you want-—the clearness, 
freshness and charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.”’ 








‘ Begin tonight to bring this charm to your skin 
* P d 
* I se this treatment once a day preferably just be fore 
". retiring. Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
* and Woodbury's Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
The 7 and di tribute the lather thoroughly. Now, with 
Andrew . the tips of vour fingers work this cleansing, 
Jergens Co., 
. 
451 Sherbrooke =. 
Street, * eee 
Perth, Ont. . ANT 
. 
I “s ¥ 5 
: s ws 
wee ‘ iA 
! * ’ . ; 
»* FACIAL SOAP 


for Skin Scatp and Complexion. 
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antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes with 
a lump of ice. Always be particular to dry your skin well. 


You will feel the difference the first time you use this treatment. 
Use it persistently and in ten days or two weeks your skin should 
show a marked improvement—a promise of that greater loveliness 
which the steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of this treatment. Tear out the illustration of the cake 
below and put it in your purse as a reminder to go to your druggist 
and get a cake today. Begin at cnce to get its benefits for your skin. 


Write today for a cake large enough for a week’s treatment 


For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap large enough 
for a week of this fam itment. For 1oc, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Factal Cream and Powder. 


us Skin tre 


For 50c, copy of the Woodbury book, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
ind samples of the Woodbury preparations. Write or mail coupon 
; lav. Address 7 he A? Trews Je rvens ( On, Ltd., $51 Sherbrooke St > 
Perth, Ontari 
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At the Front With the Princess Pats 


HE Prin- 
cess Pa- 
tric ia’s 
Canadian 
Light Infantry 
is a modern 
White Com- 
pany, roving 
on that same 
soil that held 
its predecessor 
sO many cen- 
turies ago. It 
is a reincarna- 
tion of the old 
spirit, but 
stirred this 
time to a 
nobler end and 
errand. A far 
cry from 
George Eustace Pearson in Black Simon 
the uniform of the Prin- , 
ess Patricia’s Light In- and Big John 
fantry with their 
bows of yew 
and ash to those who now lead the “Pats.” 
But its aims only have altered; the spirit 
remains the same. And Sir Nigel with his 
lady’s glove at helmet was never keener 
for the onslaught than those upon whom 
his mantle has settled to-day. 

Now, Tommie likes nothing so much as 
being on the move; he cares not how he 
goes, nor why, nor where, provided al- 
ways, of course, that he is not retiring; 
hence the frequent changes of camp of 
the Patricia’s were invariably greeted 
with glad acclaim. Their camp history 
was much that of the Canadian contingent 
proper, up until they camped at Win- 
chester where they lay alongside of and 
made further acquaintance with some of 
the regular regiments. There, in those 
sunken lanes, worn deep by the feet of 
centuries of patient toilers and sturdy 
men-of-arms, they renewed the spirit of 
their sires. And in the city those ancient 











archways and venerable flags, that once 
resounded to the clanging arms of Cesar’s 
legionaries and Alfred’s later Thanes, 
now echoed and re-echoed to the shouts of 
“Tipperary” and the creak of modern 
war equipment. 

Rumor is a capricious dame and feeds 
on herself. At one and the same time, the 
Patricia’s if all accounts going were to be 
believed, were going to return to Canada 
against a possible invasion there, were 
going to India, Egypt, Bermuda, Malta, 
the Gib, France, Belgium and the Kiel 
Canal. But finally, after four months of 
sticky mud and wet misery, four months 
of useless fret and wasted fire, came the 
great announcement, “Active Service” 
where, no one asked nor cared. The 
word ran like wildfire through the ranks. 
Old “Sweats” became for the nonce 
patient with greener soldiers, old enemies 
called a halt on wordy war. With the 
serving out of live ammunition, identifica- 
tion tags and emergency rations, there 
stole over the camp that sublime peace 
that knows no words. Fatigue, usually to 
be avoided like unto a plague, became a 
pleasure in the sure knowledge that this 
was no ordinary camp breaking, but the 
precursor of camp in a gloriously muddy 
trench. 

Nor could the discomfort of an all-night 
trip in an almost open cattle boat in a 
pouring rain mar their quiet content as 
they approached the land of action. Dis- 
embarkation was followed by a_ short 
night march which brought them to their 
temporary camp, which, wetly reminiscent 
of England as it was, and short as the 
night rations of grub and blankets were, 
they welcomed as part of the great game. 

Instead of the dreaded wait, another 
night saw them once more en route and 
correspondingly happy. As they moved 
down through the streets of the ancient 
French seaport, at which the landing had 
been made, to the entraining noint all re- 


By GEORGE EUSTACE PEARSON 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The writer of this graphic article on conditions at the front was form 
erly a member of the editorial staff of the MacLean Publishing Company and a contributor 
to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. He was one of the first to 
came. Mr. Pearson’s article deals exclusively with the experiences of the “Princess Pats,” 
tiie first Canadian regiment to reach the front. 
and descriptions which might indicate the possible location of the regiment are eliminated 


enlist when the call for volunteers 


For military reasons all references to places 


serve was thrown aside and a _ well 
disciplined pandemonium—if such be pos 
sible—broke loose. The pipers endeavored 
to make themselves heard and give ex 
pression to the bottled up yeast ferment 
ing in their Scottish bosoms. All in vair 
the men would be heard—and were. Mile 
after mile slipped away from under thei: 
feet. They chanted, sang and whooped fo: 
sheer joy. The wolves were out. Blood 
was in the air and the eager whelps were 
straining at their leashes. The Patricia’s 
had struck the scent. It made one’s blood 
tingle. 

After the strenuous labor of juggling 
their impedimenta aboard the train, the 
men piled in at their side door and with 
pipe and story settled themselves down to 
the long journey ahead. At last the din 
lights of strange and famous cities gave 
way to the misty dawn that showed quiet 
villages, deserted except for some franti 
cally waving women and their little 
broods; silent harbingers of war these 

Once more we were on the march and 
the Patricia’s swung out into the winten 
night, this time through silent villages 
and country roads bordered by gaunt and 
leafless poplars that reared themselves 
wraith-like in the light of a watery moo 
that shone through the mist-ridden air. No 
ounds were heard as they swung on, sav: 
the muffled cadence of their feet and th: 
desultory booming of distant guns. Ths 
dawn found them billeted at a straggling 
village in which the warm-hearted native 
had sat up all night awaiting their arrival 
with open doors and steaming coffee. Deep 
beds of straw in tile-thatched stable loft 
replaced the muddy tents of other camps 
Here, like the villages, they quickly fell 
into the ordinary routine of the day’s 
work, despite the continual sound of that 
ominous firing and all that it presaged. 
Here all light pleasures were pushed aside 
in preparation for the hour of trial. 
Neither the village cabaret nor the smil- 
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ing “jeune filles” could hold more than 
the moment’s notice of these men who, be 
it said, have remembered Lord Kitchener’s 
advice. ee ie 

Three Weeks Later. 

Since the Patricia’s first left that quiet 
village many things have happened. They 
have been through 
the fiery furnace, 
into which they 
went as a mass of 
rough metal of 
untried men and 
have come out the 
finely tempered 
steel of a cohesive 
fighting unit. The 
bell that from 
Winchester’s old 
eathedral each 
noon tolls its daily 
dirge for the souls 
of departed war- 
riors by land and 
sea has tolled for 
them. 

Since that first 
night we have 
made many 
marches but al- phe dawt 
ways have been ae them 
within sound of straggling vit 
the guns. For two !ge in which 
days we marched, [2 seak celia 

! irt ives 
circling and com- bad sat up 
ing with each {Weir arrival 
hour closer to the wit 
deep volume of sauna pos. 
the sound. The _ fee 
first day’s trek 
took us through a country but little dis- 
turbed, to outward appearance at least, 
by the war. It was quite evident that 
something was afoot but there were 
no evidences of war’s destruction. The 
uneven cobble stones of the road called 
forth many execrations from the tired 
men with their heavy packs. Every- 
where we met groups of playing children, 
who, stopping for the moment to gaze at 
us, and catching sight of our badges, 
would break away shouting and, pounding 
on closed doors with tiny fists, would 
squeal: “‘Maman, Maman, ce sont les Can- 
adiens!”” Ever and anon there passed con 
voys of transports, empty and full, re 
turning from and going to the sound of 
the guns, English, French and Belgian. 
The former were usually immense auto 
goods vans with an occasional admixture 
cf wagons, the latter nondescript assem- 
blages of two, three and four-wheeled 
carts drawn by a great variety of quad- 
rupeds, varying from donkeys to massive 
Percherons. The handsome Frenchmen, 
striding along beside their loads, dressed 
in voluminous upturned blue coats with 
baggy red pantaloons, invariably showed 
their white teeth in a cheerful smile as 
they shouted greetings to us. And always 
there were the Red Cross var 
and easy, going slowly south. 

At the roadside groups of Belgium 
soldiers stood aside from their road work, 
uniformed except for the addition of 
wooden shoes. The little fellows usually 
drew themselves to attention and cne 


SS» noiseless 
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could hear the subdued murmur of the 
chorused words, “Kan-ada,” as we passed. 

The first night’s billet brought us into 
the fringe of the earlier German invasion. 
On the outskirts of a popular city, which 
must perforce be nameless, a long line of 
deserted and water-filled trenches over- 




















looked a muddy turnip field. It contained 
all that was mortal of three hundred of 
“Ours” who had given their lives in gain- 
ing these same trenches. The belfry of a 
beautiful church, commanding as it did 
the whole countryside below it, had housed 
the machine guns that had meted out their 
fate. Here the Germans had come and 
gone three times as the tide of invasion 
had rolled back and forth. Here we met 
our first spies, one of whom was in a 
peasant woman’s garb. But we passed on 
before their ultimate fate was settled. 
The stories we heard at our various 
billets varied, as they have since, of Ger- 
man methods. This man or woman was 
left unmolested by some unwelcome but 
courteous German; that one robbed and 
outraged. It all depended apparently 
upon the individual German soldier and 
the manner of the householder toward 
him. One astonishing fact we noticed, was 
the commonplace way in which the 
peasants continued about their ordinary 
duty, the work of the crops, and even to 
the minute detail of hedge trimming. Evi 
dently no fear here of a German return. 
The next day was a repetition of the 
first except that there was more activity 
apparent as we neared the firing line. 
Also there were more evidences of de- 
Nameless cities and ham 
lets that, always famous, have lately 
gained immortality in a night, came and 
went. As the day aged we began to pass 
rest camps, “dug-outs’” and abandoned 
villages, that swarmed with “Terriers” 


structive war. 


and regulars, amongst all of whom our 
presence had an electrifying effect. Shouts 
of “Good Old Canada,” “Pat’s Pets” and 
so forth were bandied up and down the 
line of march. 

The early afternoon saw us bivouacked 
in a muddy field, the sheltering hedges of 
which we sought against 
the presence of hostile aero- 
planes while we waited for 
darkness and the trenches. 
for, from this time on, in 
consideration of our close 
proximity to the actual 
theatre of operations, all 
movements had to be made 
after nightfall to avoid 
enemy reconnaissances. But 
even here we were treated 
to one of the most spectacu- 
lar sights that even this, the 
most spectacular of wars, 
affords. From out 
of the hazy dis- 
tance appeared a 
school of enemy 
aeroplanes, about 
a dozen. As they 
approached our 
nearby artillery 
opened fire and 
for fifteen min- 
utes the planes 
manoeuvred up 
and down, this 
side and _ that, 
seeking a_ safe 
lane of approach, 
whilst all about 
them on_ both 
sides, over and under them, burst our 
shrapnel in so lively a fire that the planes 
were half hidden by smoke. They were 
soon forced to withdraw. 

As night fell quiet-voiced orders were 
given and, amidst perfect silence, the 
1egiment formed up for its march to its 
maiden adventure. And here we were 
treated to our first sight of the German 
star shells which shot up from the vicinity 
of their trenches, breaking directly over 
the suspected area of our territory, illumi- 
nating the whole of it within one hundred 
yards brightly and semi-brightly over a 
much larger area. They resembled noth- 
ing so much as huge sky rockets, except 
that, as they broke, they took on a duller, 
yellow coloring and the form of a star. 

The “relief” of the trenches is not the 
least dangerous part of the game and 
each party had its own adventures on the 
route to the comparative shelter of their 
frontage. The all-too-generous supply of 
mud and water about was bad enough in 
itself, but the presence of the star shells 
made it doubly so. Distant shells went 
unheeded but those falling close by made 
imperative demand for “bobbin’”; so 
“bob” the Patricia’s did, flattening out in 
he muddy mess. Number one company in 
particular was so unfortunate as to fall 
heir to a star at a very inconvenient time, 
to wit, as they stood knee deep in a flood- 
ed field. But there was nothing for it, so 
with many a muttered interjection, down 
they went as if for a swim in the ice cold 
lake and none the less quickly for all their 
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i few minutes’ 























dislike of it. Situations sometimes 
arise in which neither command nor 
plea is necessary and this was one 
of them. 

In other parts of the movement the 
Patricia’s made first acquaintance 
with the festive sniper, z.e., Germans 
who had crawled behind our line, 
there to lie under cover of hedge or 
ditch, or in sheltered tree-tops and 
take toll of the unsuspecting men be- 
neath. Apropos of snipers the story 
goes that a full course of sniping is 
the field punishment offered to the 
individual soldier of our friend the 
enemy for any misdemeanors while 
on active service. According to the 
tale, the guilty one is punished with 
ten-days’ rations and 500 rounds and 
given the German command equiva- 
lent to “Beat it.” To add insult to 
injury the poor sniper must needs re- 
turn his empty 500 to prove that his 
work was done. A truly German 
sample of factory efficiency and utili- 
zation of waste product. I tell the 
story for what it is worth. 

All that long night the Patricia’s 
played the game, than which no 
harder one exists—the waiting one. 
The conditions were such that only 
those who have endured them can 
have any adequate conception of what 
they really were. All at least knee 
deep, some waist deep in a thick, 
gluey, clayey mud and _ stagnant, 
putrid water, they passed the night 
in the rain unsheltered save by a rare 
bomk-proof—a bomb-proof in name 
if not in fact. Betimes they paid 
their devoirs to the unseen enemy and 
were repaid in kind. Here and there 
down that desperate line went the 
angry pop-pop of intermittent rifle- 
fire, like the windy slamming of many 
doors, occasionally to give way to 
noisy fusillades as one side or the 
other became angered at some hit or 
concentrated their fire on some spe- 
cial movement or the other. And 
always, at in- 
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By day they slept and shaved and washed and 
cooked and strove courageously to rid 
themselves of the accumulated mud. 
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A snapshot of Mr. Pearson taken at Winchester 











tervals only, 
for the night 
work exposes 
artillery posi- 
tions, from 
overhead there 
came the heavy 
snap of the 
shells as they 
left the big 
guns, followed 
by an_ eerie 
wail like the 
wind in a 
mountain 
storm, a reson- 
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bespattered haggard men lit up in 
spots now and then by the star shells, 
showed forth a terrestrial Inferno in 
which it seemed impossible for men 
to live, let alone fight. Their only con- 
solation—and being human a great 
one it was—was that the Germans 
were as badly or perhaps worse off 
than they. The darkness, except at 
these rare intervals, was of that im- 
penetrable inky quality that arises 
from a mixture of black night, steam 
ing mist and drizzling rain over a 
heavily-wooded countryside. Al- 
though the moon was supposedly at 
its full it forgot, or else refused, its 
function as though a party to that 
vast conspiracy of darkness. 

At last the morning, the “stand to 
arms” and with it strange sights, but 
not, as in some places—the good 
warm sun. As though its benignant 
influence might cheer, it carefully 
hides away and sends in its stead 
more rain. And so it always is in 
this land—rain, rain, night and day. 
Sometimes it just drizzles, at others 
it pours—but never the sun. One 
wonders if the sun is not the fable to 
these nations that snow is to the south 
sea islanders. Men look at one an- 
other seeking to descry well known 
features through the mud. 

Soon, as in city factories and coun- 
try farms, the real business of the 
day began. A few experimental feel- 
ers and the daily artillery duel began, 
interspersed with sporadic shelling of 
the trenches; and so _ continued 
throughout the day with a heavier 
and more accurate rifle fire between 
the opposing trenches than was pos- 
sible during the night. Many were 
the freak wounds and narrow escapes. 
Here a sergeant’s stripe torn off by 
a splinter of shrapnel; there the 
handle of an entrenching too! shat- 
tered or a pack torn bodily from a 
man’s shoulder, tearing coat to tat- 
ters but leaving the wearer un- 

scathed. One 

bullet skin- 
ned the lip 
of one man, 
another 
passed 
through the 
nose of one 
and instant- 

ly killed a 

soldier at 
his side. And 
so on ad tt} 
finitum. 

And yet with 
all due respect 
to Der Kaiser 
and his won 
derful machine 
and wishing to 
incur no pun- 
ishment for 
lése majesté, 
let it be said 
here that his 
gunners are 


tant battery. The whole, pale fields of 
foetid water, ditch-like trenches and mud- 


rotten. There 
is no other 































































































word for it. Or at least this description 
applies to that part of them who held 
forth opposite the Patricia’s. The noise of 
the bursting shells, the impact of them 
as they fell, the presence of flying splin- 
ters and gobs of mud was really most 
terrifying; but their ultimate results— 
nil, and out of all proportion to the energy 
expended. 

With the dusk the heavier fire ceased 
but there continued a repetition of the 
previous night, a desultory rifle and ar- 
tillery fire, the former at irregular inter- 
vals giving way to brisk and lengthy fusil- 
lades. Then came the heaviest task of all, 
the passing of the long night, the baling of 
water, the constant fight against the suck- 
ing mud and the utter weariness of mind 
and body, unrelieved by the external ex- 
citement of the heavy fire of the day. 
Men became dazed and did their duties in 
a well-disciplined but automatic manner, 
not knowing why or how they did them 
but just doing them. 

The relief battalion took the place of 
the Patricia’s that night, the latter wet 
and mud-soaked, short some of their num- 
ber, but still indomitable of spirit, stum- 
bled on through the foetid mud. Their 
destination was a ruined and nameless 
village a short distance in the rear in 
which they were to do their time as sup- 
ports for the brigade ere they moved still 
further in the rear for a well-earned rest 
on the reserve line. 

Here for three days and nights they 
lived the life of the dug-out man—that of 
human bats. In nondescript array they 
lived between the naked and roofless walls 
that had once been homes but were now 
mere mockeries of that name. By day they 
slept and shaved and washed and cooked, 
and strove courageously to rid themselves 
of the accumulated mud. Failing that last 
they solved the problem as far as great 
coats were concerned by slicing off in 
jagged patterns the heavy skirts. The 
resultant patterns fitted in with their 
surroundings. Some favored a swallow- 
tail effect, some argued a short cardigan 
quite au fait. Others claimed that that 
was decolleté 
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their mud British soldiers 
soaked skirts while the shell fire was 
Like bandits 
a cross be- 
tween cave 
men and 
medieval 
men-at-arms 
-they ap- 
peared. Rag- 
ged and dirty 
and lacking 
any quantity 
of water to 
correct that 
last they 
skulked and 
prowled 
about seeking 
stray vege- 
tables to eke cut the perennial stew, dodg- 
ing along the cover of shattered ruins of 
walls, intent on nothing but their bodily 
comfort, after so hard a punishment of it. 
At night those apparently lifeless ruins 


routine 


and clung to to the right: A cross marking the spot where three hundred 


I no spirit of bravado, but 
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vomited out their dwellers, some to seek 
dug-outs, others to draw rations, some- 
thing for one to do for all, until the very 
air hummed with their activities. 

It was in this village that we picked 
up a straggler from another regiment who 
will be longest remembered by the favored 
few who saw and heard him than any of 
the stragglers who have joined us for a 
day and then gone on. He came strolling 
down the road, serene and unafraid, non- 
descript of apparel with turkey bag on 
his back, glancing now right, now left, as 
though he were some country visitor but 
newly arrived in a great metropolis. 
On closer inspection his uniform, or what 
once had been one, was seen to be in rags, 
particularly the back of it which had 
been badly torn by shell fire. To cap it 
all he wore for head gear an ancient and 
disreputable square topped black derby. 
He was from a famous British regiment. 
His speech was fully as quaint as his 
clothes and he will never know the keen 
delight he furnished that small group as 
he retailed from his peculiar viewpoint his 
adventures during four troublous months 
of hard soldiering hereabouts. His de- 
scription of a certain German charge that 
he had faced, and incidentally assisted in 
repulsing, was a masterpiece. “The fun- 
niest thing ever seen in m’ life, chaps. 
Three short blasts on a bugle, ‘Hoch! 
Hoch! Hoch!’ All down the line like a 
flock of geese. Then them chaps sung 
‘Deutschland tiber alles’ and on they 
come.” Here he paused to laugh uproari- 
ously. We waited for him to proceed but 
he would tell no more of that charge, ap- 
parently thinking that he had told a 
lengthy and circumstantial tale. 

All that has happened has necessarily 
brought to the fore many acts of pure and 
unadulterated heroism from to- 
tally unsuspected sources. The 
situation was so prolific of them 
as it always is amongst any body 
of men, that a recital of more 
than a few striking examples 
would be out of place here, even 
at the risk of not doing proper 


in sheer indifference, the Patricias, 
its hottest, pursued the ordinary 


justice to many doers of great deeds. 
Under such a category comes the case 
of Lance-Corporal Fry, diminutive and 
boyish, fun-loving and irrepressible who, 
when the shell fire ceased on that 

















first day, with last deep cannonade from 
the larger guns, volunteered to go to the 
support trenches for the badly needed ra- 
tions and water for his comrades. He 
stood a moment on the rear parapet, a 
fair mark, and fell back into the arms of 
his comrades, mortally wounded. And 
stretcher-bearer Buller who, exhausted 
but uncomplaining, calling on his last re- 
serve of strength, carried to the rough 
dressing station, a mile in the rear and 
under fire in the early stage of the jour- 
ney, Capt. Newton who had received his 
death wound, turned over his charge to 
the medical officer and then—promptly 
collapsed in a faint. 

And so the Patricia’s in quiet faith, 
born of experience and resting upon the 
solid foundation of mutual self-confidence, 
go forward to whatever the future has ir 
store for them, ready to do their “bit” ir 
no spirit of bravado but of willing sacri- 
fice. 


Genius at the Front 


Many French authors, poets, and 
dramatists are serving in the army i: 
various capacities. Henri Bernstein, the 
dramatist, is serving as a gunner at Fort 
Havre; Marcel Prevost, the poet and 
author, is a captain of artillery in the en- 
trenched camp of Paris; Etienne Rey, the 
writer, and Robert de Flers, the play- 
wright, are serving at the front, as also 
is Reynoldo Hahn, the latter as a simple 
soldier in the trenches in the Argonne. 

Marcel Boulanger, the writer, has bee 
taken half-frozen from the trenches near 
Nancy and placed in a hospital. Francois 
de Tessan, 
the journalist 
and secre- 
tary - genera! 
of the French 
C ommissior 
to the San 
Francisco Ex- 
position, was 
wounded but 
has recovered 
and is ready 
to return to 


the front. 
The New 


York Times 
points out the 
improbability 
of these mer 
attaining any 
degree of use 
fulness on the 
battle - field 
commensu- 
rate with the 
loss which 
their extine- 
tion would 
meant to lit- 
erature and 
art; for, as common soldiers, “they can 
do no better work than the dullest 
peasant, and perhaps not as good.” 
“To put them on the firing-line reveals 
the senseless waste which war involves.” 

















The Last Ally: A Story of the War 


CHAPTER I. B 
y 


A Canadian in Serajoz 


N a sunny spring day 
() in the 
year of F7 

our Lord one 
thousand nine 
hundred and fif- 
teen, a fiacre 
drove up to a big 
house in the 
Lodz, the wind- 
ing, crescent- 
shaped street in 
Serajoz, the 
capital of Ironia, 
in which were to 
be found the 
Embassies. 
There was noth- 
ing singular in 
that particular 
fiacre driving 
up to that 
particular house : 

apparently. ' ee 
Fiacres in scores 
drove up there 
and drove away 
again day after 
day the year 
through, and oc- 
easioned little 
remark. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, 
there was some- 
thing singular about the incident. It is 
hackneyed to observe that great effects 
depend upon small causes; but it is true. 
If certain influential gentlemen in Ironia 
had known who it was that jumped out of 
the fiacre on that sunny, spring day and, 
if these influential Ironians had had the 
gift of prophetic vision in superlative de- 
gree, they might have taken some action 
to prevent him from reaching the house 
of Baroness Draschol and her husband, 
Mr. Percival Varden. And then, perhaps, 
this story would never have been written, 
because Ironia might never have—. But I 
anticipate. 

The fiacre stopped. Almost before all 
motion had ceased, a tall, alert-looking 
young man jumped out and, fishing out a 
handful of coins from his pocket implored 
the driver to take what was his due. The 
driver knew him for an American or an 
Englishman, or anything but an Ironian 
and, carefully abstracting from the out- 
stretched palm the equivalent of twice the 
legitimate fare, drove away with a smile 
on his face and a blessing upon foreigners 
who had not the gift of tongues. 

The young man stood on the sidewalk 
a moment. Then, with the quick step 
which characterizes the man of action, he 
strode up the narrow path to the house, 
and rang the bell. It was answered by a 
pompous individual, resplendent in a dull 
strawberry-colored plush suit who, with 
the combination of obsequiousness and 
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dignity that can be found only in the 
lackey in a semi-Oriental land, ushered 
the caller into a reception room and re- 
tired with his ecard. 

The young man looked round him ap- 
preciatively. The splendid paintings 
which adorned the walls, the luxurious 
hangings, the rich, deep carpet, the hand- 
some lounge on which he was sitting, all 
appeared to surprise him. 

“Some change from that den of Var- 
den’s in Montreal,” he murmured. 

The curtains at the end of the room 
parted and a tall, well-groomed man of 
about thirty-five came quickly across the 
floor with outstretched hands. 

“Don Fenton, by all that’s holy!” he 
exclaimed, pumping his visitors hand up 
and down with vigorous exuberance. 

“Percy Varden, by all that’s—er—pro- 
fane!” said Fenton with equal enthusi- 
asm. 

“Old Don Fenton!” repeated Varden, 
slapping the other on the back and beam- 
ing on him with real affection. “And in 
Sarajoz, of all places!” 

“A mighty good place to be, if I’m to 
judge by your surroundings,” said Fen- 
ton. “You must be a deputy-Sultan at 
least, Varden, to live in such state.” 

“Tronia isn’t a bad place, Don,” said 
Varden, with sudden soberness. “Or at 
least it won’t be if a certain event comes 
to pass. If that certa‘n even doesn’t hap- 
pen, I intend to leave all this”—he made a 
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if the country, of its cus 
toms and its freedom, 
ticularly of its freedom 


broad gesture to indicate the 
luxurious room in which they 
stood—“and find a place for 
myself in the line where the 
boys in khaki 
are fighting 
against the over- 
weening preten- 
sions of the 
Hohenzollerns! 
When your 
country’s at 
war, it’s hard to 
be an exile.” 
“l’m on my 
way back for 
that very same 
purpose,” a f- 
firmed Fenton, 
warmly. “When 
the war broke I 
was in Hungary 
j and I just es- 
caped the deten- 
tion camp by two 
hours. Got over 
into Russia af- 
ter a series of 
adventures- 
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ee Rooncscy t ; ef dead broke. I 
iim, e began to talk of , a. . : 
Geman of tha. conten had a letter of 


credit, of course, 
but it was gold 
that was needed. 
It took me a long 
time to establish 
my identity and 
convert my paper into gold currency. 
Then I came down through Bulgaria on 
my way home and decided to drop off and 
see you here in Ironia. And here I am.” 

“But,” said Varden, “what I want to 
know is how you ever got to Europe in the 
first place. All this glib talk of letters of 
credit and gold currency! Last I heard 
of you, you were trying to convince the 
Canadian public that at last Eldorado 
had been discovered—in the form of sub- 
divisions in Saskatchewan. And I judged 
from your letters that the public had de- 
veloped an unwonted degree of skepti- 
cism.” 

“Then you haven’t heard of my good 
fortune?” 

“Why, no, I guess I haven’t. What’s 
happened?” 

“Oh, a relative of mine shuffled off this 
mortal coil and before doing so had the 
decency and excellent judgment to leave 
me several million dollars. I considered 
myself justified under the circumstances 
in following the bottom of the real estate 
market; that is, dropping out.” 

“Then you are the Fenton,” declared 
Varden, shaking hands again. “I read 
something in a new York paper about a 
young Canadian coming into a big pile 
but I never thought it would be you. Why, 
that possibility never entered my mind. 
Congratulations, old man, congratula- 
tions!” 

“The congratulations should be mutual, 
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Varden,” said Fenton. “I remember wher. 
one Percival Varden was getting his fif- 
teen per, and wasn’t worth that any more 
than I was my twelve per—according to 
that honest gentleman, that fair-minded 
director of budding journalists, George 
W. Jackson, city editor of the News- 
the unspeakable cur!” 


“Then time hasn’t cured you of your 
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reverence for dear old Jackson—the ill 
said Varden, with a laugh 
that ended in a growl. 


w? 


bread beast! 


“No, I’ll never give up my grudge until 
1 have a chance to assign Jackson to 
eover an August excursion to Hades. They 
would never let him come back.” 

Varden laughed. “Still, they were 
happy days in Montreal, weren’t they? 
But I guess I ought to explain about my 
good fortune. I returned to England and 
met Baroness Draschol in London. We 
fell jn love and that wonderful woman 
overlooked my personal deficiencies, my 
poverty and lack of position, and actually 
married me. My wife is connected with 
the royal family of Ironia and owns so 
much property that I haven’t found out 
about it all yet. And yet she married me, 
poor old hack scribbler that I was! Fen- 
ton, when you meet her you’ll wonder 
too how it could ever have happened. I’ve 
been married three years and I’m still 
dazed at my wonderful good fortune.” 

“Three years married and still in the 
raving state,” jeered Fenton. “One week 
generally serves to translate the bride- 
groom from that condition. Varden, you 
must be the luckiest fellow in the world.” 

“I am,” affirmed Varden, emphatically. 
“But wait until you see Sonia. She’ll be 
delighted to meet you. We’ve often talked 
about you. And, by Jove, Don, you are 
looking well!” 

No one seeing the young Canadian 
would have dissented from this opinion. 
Fenton was about thirty years of age 
a handsome fellow in a healthy, outdoor 
sort of way. He stood over six feet, 
broad-shouldered and _ straight-limbed. 
Set him in a crowd in any country of 
dark-pigmented, short-statured men and 
he stood out by contrast like a Norse god. 
It is not likely that any woman would 
ever refuse him the tribute of a second 
glance. And yet Fenton was not in any 
sense a woman’s man. The firm mouth, 
the strong jaw and clear eye told of re- 
solve, of determination, of self-reliance. 
He had a finely chiseled face, a frank, 
clean, open face. Fenton was a manly 
man. It was said of him that he stood 
four-square to every wind that blew. 

“Married yet?” went on Varden. 

’ replied the other. 

“Then you’ve no one with you? No 
ties, no one whose wishes or whims you 
must consider?” 

“Free as the air of the Wester: 
prairies,” returned Fenton. “Why?” 

“Well, if you can stay over and have 
the same taste for excitement that you 
had in the old days, I can gratify it for 
vou, that’s all.” 

“Well, what’s doing? And, by the way, 
what are your people in Ironia going to 
do? Going to join us in this war? Heard 
a lot of talk about it as I came through 
Russia. Ironia seems to have been pretty 
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well featured in the newspapers lately.” 

Varden looked around, drew his chair 
closer, proferred his cigar case and 
looked at Fenton closely. 

“That’s just the excitement I spoke of, 
Don,” he said. “Ironia is going to figure 
in the war; that part of it is certain. 
But on which side? There are two fac 
tions in the country and at the present 
time we are fighting like wildcats to de 
termine the policy of the country. Both 
sides are determined to win and let me 
tell you, Don, they take their politics hard 
in this land. It’s a fight to the bitter 
end in which lives are not counted of any 
great importance.” 

“IT guess you know pretty well how 
matters stand in Ironia,” he went on. 
“The people as a whole are heart and 
soul with the allies. Austria holds Serania 
and Mulkovina, two provinces that used 
to be part of Ironia. What Alsace and 
Lorraine are to France, these two prov- 
inces are to Ironia. It is certain that, if 
the allies win, Russia will seize both 
Serania and Mulkovina and then Ironia’s 
chance of bringing her sons and daugh- 
ters in the lost provinces back into the 
fold will have been lost forever. Russia 
offers us the two provinces as the price of 
our throwing in our lot with the allies. 
Ironians see that it is their only chance 
and they clamor for war on Austria.” 

“But,” said Varden, speaking cautious- 
ly, “there is one obstacle. King Alex- 
ander of Ironia is a Hohenzollern. His 
sympathies are all with the Teutonic alli- 
ance. He has been schooled in those meth- 
ods of government which you can see 
working in Germany to-day and which are 
responsible for this war. And remember 
this, he is possibly, next to the Kaiser, the 
most absolute monarch in Europe to-day. 
The envoys of Germany and Austria are 
camping on his doorstep, urging him to 
join them. He would throw the weight of 
Ironian intervention into the scales 
against the allies to-morrow, if he were 
not afraid of the feeling of his subjects. 
Fearing to act according to the dictates 
of his own mind, he yet refuses to obey 
the clearly expressed mandate of the peo- 
ple and strike a blow for the restoration 
of the lost provinces.” 

“Does the King stand alone?” asked 
Fenton. 

“By no means,” replied Varden. “There 
is a faction that stands by him, composed 
of a number of the nobles and the Aus- 
trian section of the country. The majority 
of the nobles, practically all of the busi- 
ness classes and the common people en 
masse favor an alliance with England, 
France and Russia. Needless to state I am 
with the latter faction. I am, in fact right 
in the thick of it—sort of a lieutenant to 
Prince Peter, the King’s brother, who acts 
as leader of the popular cause and who is, 
by the way, the strongest man in the coun- 
try. It’s a great fight, Don—intrigues, 
plots and counterplots, with secret so- 
cieties on both sides, duels, assassinations 
and all the other properties necessary to 
a Balkan embroglio. One never knows 
when a bullet may not come his way or 
a knife find lodgment between his shoul- 
der blades.” 

Varden had risen and was pacing up 


and down the room excitedly. He paused 
in front of his guest. 

“Ever come to bat in the ninth innings 
with two out and the score a tie?” he 
asked. “Do you remember the thrill you 
vet in a fight for a big news story? Don, 
that’s all child’s play in emotion to this 
eame!” 

Fenton stood up in turn and faced his 
friend. 

“T intend to place myself at the dis- 
posal of my country,” he said. “I’ve been 
wondering how I could serve best—by en- 
listing in England, or by staying right 
here and helping in the fight to bring 
Ironia into line with the cause of liberty. 
If you think I could be of any use, Var- 
den, I would like to figure in this fight. 
Every cent I’ve got, my own time, my life, 
if necessary, are at your disposal.” 

“Great,” cried Varden, wringing Fen- 
ton’s hand for the third time, “Can you 
be of assistance, boy? I wish I had a hun- 
dred like you. And a little cash won’t be 
amiss either. So just count yourself in 
from now on. You’ve enlisted in the 
cause.” 

“Well, what’s the next move?” asked 
Fenton, impatient for action, and eager 
for a closer acquaintance with the 
thrilling experiences of Ironian intrigue. 

“Have patience, you old fire-eater,” ad- 
monished Varden with an amused smile. 
“There’s a ball at the palace to-night. [ll 
get an invitation for you and probably Ill 
be able to introduce you to some of the 
leading characters in the drama. They’ll 
all be there. All you’ll have to do this time 
will be to keep your eyes and ears open.” 

As Fenton walked down the steps and 
into the waiting fiacre, he smiled to him- 
self. “Don Fenton, diplomat, is a new 
one,” he said. “But one man in his time 
plays many parts. I guess it’ll be more 
exciting than reporting or selling real 
estate anyway.”’ 


CHAPTER IL. 
The Royal Ball 


HE ball at the palace was a very 

brilliant affair. Everywhere was 
the evidence of wealth. The room was 
hung with a thousand lights; the flowers, 
many of them strange to Fenton’s 
Western knowledge, and the decorations, 
were on 2 munificent seale. Beautiful wo- 
men and handsome men in vari-colored 
uniforms, moved here and there intent 
upon enjoying themselves. Fenton was 
impressed and not a little surprised. The 
whole atmosphere was one of wealth and 
luxury, such wealth and such luxury as 
one does not often see in the kingdoms of 
the Balkans. Paris and Vienna and the 
Court at St. James have nothing more 
splendid to show, he decided, than a state 
function at Serajoz, the beautiful capital 
of Ironia. 

Fenton was paying a mental tribute to 
it all when Varden touched him on the 
arm, and took him away to present him 
to King Alexander and his consort. Fen- 
ton had heard that the King was a charm- 
ing man; and his Majesty’s personality 
made the few words of welcome which he 
uttered well worth remembrance. Alex- 
ander was possibly the handsomest mon- 














arch in Europe. Dark, tall and soldierly, 
he looked every inch a King. It came to 
Fenton as he stood there chatting, that 
here was a man who would have his own 
way. 

The formalities of royal presentation 
over, Kenton was backing away when he 
caught a glimpse of an officer, apparently 
of high rank, approaching the King, with 
a young girl on his arm. Fenton looked at 
the girl—and forgot everything else. She 
was tall and graceful, with an air that 
could only be defined as regal. Surely 
there had never been mortal more beauti- 
ful. The oval face was surmounted with 
a crowning glory of hair, dark and lus- 
trous. Her skin was like the petals of a 
wild rose. Her deep violet eyes, large and 
unwavering of gaze were fringed with 
long lashes that imparted the only sug- 
gestion of coquetry to a face of surpass- 
ing witchery and charm. Fenton con- 
tinued to stare in a literal haze of admira- 
tion. 

He was aroused from his dreams by 
the reappearance of Varden. The latter 
took him by the arm and propelled him 
forward until they stood in the presence 
of the divinity who had so completely set 
Fenton’s wits wool-gathering. Fenton, 
awe-struck at his good fortune, felt like a 
humble mortal suddenly transported into 
the august company of the gods on Mount 
Olympus. 

“Your Highness,” he heard Varden say 
to the girl, “may I present Mr. Fenton, 
my friend from Canada. Fenton, this is 
her Highness, the Princess Olga.” 

The Canadian bowed low over the 
Princess’s hand, surely the most dainty 
hand in all the world. He was then pre- 
sented in due form to her escort, the 
Grand Duke Miridoff, a heavy-set man 
with hawk-like features, long mustache 
and side-whiskers, which stood out ag- 
gressively with an unmistakable Teutonic 
suggestion. The Grand Duke typified the 
domineering efficiency of the military 
officer, which has become so obnoxious 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Fenton, murmuring a commonplace 
greeting, felt a strange antagonism for 
Miridoff. The latter’s manner, while 
strictly courteous and even urbane, did 
not conceal the fact that Miridoff himself 
took no pleasure in the introduction. 

In a few minutes, Varden with a happy 
tact, discovered an errand that took both 
himself and Miridoff away. Fenton al- 
lowed his glance to follow their retreating 
figures for a moment, and then, conscious 
of the scrutiny of his companion, turned 
back to the Princess. She was studying 
him with a frank interest. 

“T must have a long talk with you, Mr. 
Fenton,” she said, speaking in excellent 
English. The conversation previously 
had been conducted in French in which 
Fenton was well schooled. “You are so— 
so different from us. I have met but two 
Americans before; and they were of Aus- 
trian descent. You see, we are off the 
beaten track of tourists here in Ironia. 
Coming from your strange, big country 
across the ocean you seem almost like a 
visitor from Mars.” 

They laughed; and Fenton’s diffidence 
left him. He began to talk of Canada, of 
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the vastness of the country, of its customs 
and its freedom, particularly of its free- 
dom. The princess listened with deepest 
interest. 

“T should like to go to America—to Can 
ada,” said she. “It would be so splendid to 
be able to do 
what you want- 
ed without both- 
ering with cus- 
toms and eti- 
quette, to be able 
to go about with- 
out endless 
crowds of peo- 
ple staring at 
you.” 

“Canadians 
turn out to stare 
at Princesses the 
same as they do 
here in Ironia,” 
answered Fen- 
ton, “In fact as 
their opportuni- 
ties are fewer, 
they probably 
take advantage 
of them even 
more obtrusive- 
ly. And even if 
you were to 
travel incognito 
—I’m afraid my 
countrymen 
would let their 
admiration get 
the better of 
their _ polite- 
ness.” 

They were 
soon on most 
friendly terms, 
quite forgetful re 
of the fact that ‘ASTNOL 
she was a Prin- x 
cess of the royal : 
line. In fact, - 


Fenton found it 
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difficult to real- ~~ 


ize that his com- 
panion was any- 


thing but an un- In a small clea SS 


ing stoo-t 
usually attrac- a. ‘oe 
tive partner ata ;,-,0ne of them 
dance; and she light fell direct 
seemed quite as °F poe Br ete, fates 
willing to let all nized the Grand Duke 
other consider- ™!!dof. 
ations recede in- 
to the background. And so a quarter of 
an hour of most delightful interest passed, 
though it seemed but a moment to Fen- 
ton, when a tall elderly man in uniform 
brought their téte-a-téte to an end. 

“Mr. Fenton, this is my father,” said 
the Princess. 

The Canadian who had been observing 
everything, acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a correct imitation of the stiff 
formal bow that seemed an integral part 
of Ironian etiquette. The Prince bore a 
striking resemblance to King Alexander, 
Fenton noted. Could this be the Prince 
Peter to whom Varden had referred? 

They talked for a few minutes, the 
Prince also speaking English with fluency. 
Then someone came, a little understrap- 
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per in a most gorgeous uniform, and bore 
the Princess away to dance. “Lucky 
devil,” sighed the Canadian to himself. 
The two men walked out on to a bal 
cony, and on the Prince’s first remark, 
fenton became assured of his identity 
“Mr. Varder 
has spoken of 
you to me,” said 
Prince Peter. 
“He intimates 
that it is your 
intention to re 
main for some 
time in Ironia 
and to lend your 
assistance to the 
cause that Mr 
Varden has him 
self espoused.” 
Fenton re- 
sponded warmly 
and for half an 
hour the two 
men talked war 
problems and 
lronia’s relatior 
thereto. Prince 
Peter discussed 
the_ situation 
vith a frankness 
which might 
have astonished 
the young Can- 
adian had he not 
been aware that 
all Ironia was 
thoroughly con- 
versant with 
most. phases of 
the vexed prob- 
lem. When the 
Prince returned 
to the ball-room, 
he left Fenton 


~~ ; with an wu 


bounded enthusi 
asm for the new 
cause and a 
deep respect 
for Prince 
Peter him- 
self. The 
latter was a 
born leader 
in every re- 
j s spect, par- 

if, E ticularly in 
YY his ability 
to win ad- 

herents. Fenton lit a cigarette and started 
down a dark path leading to the extensive 
and intricately planned royal gardens. He 
wanted to be alone. He wanted to be able 
to think, to dream. And his thoughts and 
dreams at first ran exclusively along one 
groove. How beautiful, the Princess was! 
He had never dreamed it possible that all 
the graces and beauties could be so com- 
bined in one person. Then his thoughts 
took a gloomy turn. He began to reflect on 
the future; his future and hers. He would 
go back to Canada, which now for the 
first time seemed far away and void of 
interest. She would marry a man of royal 
blood and rule in some such country as 
Ironia. He pictured her married for 

Continued on Page 106. 
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N the good-old-days 
| wren Peter Penny- 
man, head moulde 
of the local stove works 
had a leg and one arm 
pried off in the machinery the boys 


An Explanation of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of Ontario 


Providing for the Damaged Workman 


vises all members to ac- 
cept the Act without 
protest and give it every 
co-operation in the trust 
that alleged injustices 
will be righted by time and experi- 





took up a collection. And Peter? 
Peter—he got better. He had no 
arm, no leg, but the bon dieu left 
him a stomach. So the end of the 
story was that P. Pennyman, in- 
jured moulder, sold bootlaces at the 
busiest corner of the main street 
for thirteen years and eleven days 
and when the time came to die was 
mourned by a wide circle of police. 

Now, John Dermott, pattern- 
maker, was nephew to Peter Penny- 
man. Only John’s clock struck 
forty-seven on February Ist, 1915. 
On February 3rd, during a lull in 
the pattern shop, John obliged the 
foreman by lending a hand in piec- 
ing a broken belt. No blame to John 
if a clumsy apprentice dropped a 
hammer on the belt at the instant 
of its highest speed. But the crash 
of shafting and the yell of pain left 
no doubt who shouldered the pen- 
alty. They lifted Dermott into an 
ambulance with his fourth rib 
where his third should be. And for 
a couple of weeks he had lain upon 
a bed trussed and iodined like the 
mummy of Pharoah. 

On February 6th the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
received a notification from the em 
ployer that J. Dermott, pattern- 
maker, had been injured. John him- 








SIR WILLIAM MEREDITH, 


The designer of the Ontario Workmen's Com 
pensation Act. 


ence. The working man has had 
scarcely time enough to appraise 
the Act at its full meaning. After 
all, it is his Act, conceived and fash- 
ioned in the recognition of condi- 
tions affecting the industrial work- 
er. Time will probably show that 
the compensation law, approximate- 
ly as it left the hands of its de 
signer, Sir William Ralph Mere- 
dith, was as inevitable as public 
ownership of post offices; and equal 
ly bulwarked in public favor. In a 
twelve-month of operation, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
Ontario may come to be so happily 
regarded that the warnings and 
mutterings clouding the long days 
of the inquiry will read like an 
anthology of spook-craft. 

In a suite of rooms at the Nor 
mal School Buildings, Toronto, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
dispenses the new and overflowing 
measure of industrial justice. Three 
men, Samuel Price, A. W. Wright, 
and George A. Kingston are the 
“judiciary” and while all represent 
good ability and unexcitable judg 
ment, none can be said to hold a 
brief for any special class or to be 
possessed of private fads conflicting 
with the spirit of the legislation. It 
would seem as if Sir James Whit 








self, or his wife, or son, submitted a 
similar declaration. 
Forms were quickly B y 
filled up by employer, 

workman and physician. 

There were a few other details—nothing 
to frighten anybody—and the postman, 
one morning, slipped a long, flat envelope 
down the gullet of the letter-box. It was 
a cheque for $44, representing 55 per cent. 
of the pattern-maker’s monthly earning 
capacity. And the cheques came along, 
and will come along, until John Dermott 
quits his bed, a cured and happy man. 

John may not get better; what then? 
He will draw the $44 a month until the 
end of his days, though he live to be nine- 
ty-eight—and pensioners seldom quit 
earlier than that. He may die of his in- 
juries; what of the widow? She will re- 
ceive $20 a month in perpetuity. If there 
are children, there is an additional $5 a 
month for every chick under sixteen years 
of age, the total pension not to exceed $40 
a month. Maybe, Mrs. John may want to 
marry again. Very well, the new law 
makes it easy, for she is entitled to a 
lump sum of $480, representing two-years’ 
payments, within one month after her 
re-marriage. 

There are, of course, other circum- 
stances. Assume that our good man John 
is only partially incapacitated by his acci- 
dent. He used to earn $20 weekly; now 
he earns but $10. In that case, says the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, he will re- 
ceive 55 per cent. of the impairment of 
his normal earning capacity, which means 
an added $5.50 a week, bringing his total 
to $15.50. 

Without supposing that any more 
things could happen to John Dermott than 
partial disability, total disability, and 
death, the point to emphasize is that un- 
like his uncle, Mr. Pennyman, he will not 
be called upon to hawk bootlaces, nor to 
bring busy housewives to the front door 
to buy a can of tooth-powder. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
Ontario’s one revolution in twenty-five 
years. There have been other ructions in 
the jealous old status quo but exceedingly 
few have proved more than chary com- 
promises—squibs of reform. In the Legis- 
lature of last year the Act was passed. On 
January 1, 1915, the machinery began its 
operation. That is, at the present writing, 
just two months ago. Like most other 
serious efforts to re-adjust conditions, 
the process received full accompaniment 
from the anvil chorus and the celebrated 
Hands-Off! Trio. But the Act arrived. 
It is Ontario’s permanent guest. Only two 
months’ trial and—what? The Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association officially ad- 
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ney nominated them from the ranks 
of conscientious laymen 
rather than as sectional 
extremists or over- 
whittled “experts.” The 
machinery implementing the Act is sim- 
plicity itself, at the same time being the 
product of elaborate actuarial preparation 
and under the guidance of practical mas- 
ters, such as F. W. Hinsdale, who had 
large experience with the Washington 
State law. 
THE SCOPE OF THE LAW. 

In every working day, from forty to 
fifty men are injured in Ontario who come 
within the purview of the new law. Nine 
hundred cases have been handled in less 
than a month and a half and this, for 
various reasons, is much below the aver- 
age of a similar period as the Act grows 
older. Five Ontario men, or thereabouts, 
are killed every week while in their in 
dustrial duties and these form another 
class whose claims must have immediate 
attention. 

Prior to January 1st, none of these men 
or their dependents had any right in the 
eyes of the law to recover damages unless 
negligence of the employer could be 
proved. Were the workman himself guilty 
of negligence, the way to recovery was 
absolutely barred—as was equally true 
when the cause could be traced to the 
negligence of a fellow workman. 




















All these legal exceptions aborting the 
spirit of even the most primitive measure 
of compensation were unfair and extrava- 
gant. In whatever manner a workman is 
hurt, he is still hurt, and his earning ca- 
pacity either lessened or wholly removed. 
Whether he is killed by other’s negligence 
or by his own or by nobody’s, his widow 
and children face the same peril of pover- 
ty. A designer of less breadth of view 
than Sir William Meredith—suppose he 
had been a mere legal technician—would 
have quailed before the thought of upset- 
ting fifty or a hundred hoary precedents 
such as glistened from the pages of previ- 
ous legislation. Fortunately, the commis- 
sioner did not make the mistake of drap- 
ing a new law on the bones of the old; 
existing statutes he accepted mainly as a 
horrible exampie of what should not be. 
What eventually came from the hopper 
as a Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
fresh and vivid as a wireless flash. 

The new law differs from any other 
that Canada has ever known in the 
amount of compensation. It used to be a 
lump sum (in the cases lucky enough to 
get anything) guessed at by judge and 
jury and handed over to the workman or 
his dependents. Under the new law, ail 
questions as to right of compensation and 
the amount are determined by the board 
of three Government-appointed members, 
whose verdict shall be absolutely final. 
No court can repeal it; in fact, all courts 
are superseded. Neither are there any 
costs to the workman or his employer to 
ascertain the board’s opinion. Whatever 
moneys are paid are split into periodical 
sums thus providing for continual main- 
tenance independent of an individual’s 
personal extravagance or folly which, un- 
der the old system, often frittered away 
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lump sum damages within a few 
weeks or months. 

How does this work out in dol- 
lars and cents? 

Having received notification 
from an employer of a man’s in- 
jury or death by accident (or ill- 
ness through an “occupational 
disease” such as lead poisoning) 
and with confirmatory evidence 
on hand from the victim or his 
dependents and the physician in 
charge, the board loses no time in 
sifting the facts and apportion- 
ing the payment. The presence 
or absence of negligence ir 


em- 
ployer or employee may some- 
times affect the amount of com- 
pensation but can never void the 
worker’s claim altogether. The 
only cases in which compensa- 
tion is not payable, provided the 
accidents arises out of and in the 
course of the employment are: 
(1) Where the disability lasts 
less than seven days; (2) where 
the accident is attributable sole- 
ly to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the workman and does 
not result in death or serious 
disablement. 

The board is hedged in its 
judgments by yet other con- 
siderations. Thus, no agreement 
to forestall the benefits of the 
Act is valid; no part of the 








Geo. A. Kingston, of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board 








amount payable to the accident 

fund by the employer is to be charged 
against the workman; nor can compen- 
sation be attached, charged or assigned 
without the approval of the board. 


THE SCALE OF PAYMENTS. 











Samuel! Price, Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Once the legitimacy of an em- 
ployee’s claim is admitted—and 
it requires only a few days—this 
scale of compensation comes im- 
mediately into effect: 

If the accident results in death 
and the workman leave a widow 
she is entitled to a monthly pay- 
ment of $20. 

If he leave a widow and chil- 
dren, the payment to the widow 
is $20 a month and $5 a month 
for each child under sixteen 
years of age, with a maximum 
total payment of $40. 

If he leaves children only, the 
payment is $10 a month for each 
child under sixteen. 

If the workman was under 
twenty-one years of age and his 
dependents are his parents, or 
one of them, such dependents 
shall receive $20 a month until 
the workman would have been 
twenty-one years of age. This 
term of pension may be extended 
by the board. 

All payments are governed, 
however, by the provision that in 
no case shall they exceed 55 per 
cent. of the workman’s earnings 
in the employment. Also, the 
maximum salary or wages upon 
which the board is allowed to 








compute compensation has been placed at 
two thousand dollars a year. 

For the workman who is permanently 
disabled through his labors, it is provided 
that he receive 55 per cent. of his wages 
That is, if he were earning $25 a week, 
he must be paid $55 a month with no time 
limit except the day of death. 

Then by abolishing all opportunity or 
necessity of court actions and making the 
board of three members supreme, both 
employer and employee are facilitated in 
obtaining justice. Quite commonly, the 
persons most deserving of compensatior 
were in the poorest position to secure it, 
because the old system specified that wher 
master and servant did not agree on a 
settlement the remedy was an action at 
law. Obviously, the best man at the game 
of law is the man with a fat purse. In- 
deed, the “lessons” taught injured work- 
men and their dependents in obtaining 
justice through batteries of solicitors and 
costly appeals became in time a warning 
rather than an invitation. Then, too, the 
employer frequently suffered from unfair 
suits which he preferred to compromise 
rather than go to the expense of contest- 
ing. There is no room for doubt, however, 
that the law courts as a clearing house of 
workmen’s claims were in effect playing 
into the hands of the well-to-do employer. 

Who are included in the operations of 
the Act? 

Not all, but a very large number of the 
employments existing in Ontario. Ex 
clusions have been allowed and for valid 
reasons. Thus the retail and wholesale 
mercantile businesses, farm laborers and 
menial servants, hotel keeping and res- 
taurant keeping, the business of an archi- 
tect—the list of excluded employments 
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classification assures him im- 
mediate and generous treat- 
ment. 

THE EXCLUDED LIST. 

But there are workmen ex- 
cluded from both sections, but 
still forming a substantial to- 
tal. What of their position? 
It has been one of the finest 
testimonies to the thorough- 
ness of Sir William Mere- 
dith’s inquiry that these tem- 
porary “outlanders” are 
placed in an improved posi- 
tion. Had one of these men 
been injured in December last 
and had he entered suit for re- 
dress, very likely the courts 
would have listened to grave 
debates on “assumed risk” 
and “common employment”— 
meaning, “you took the risk 
when you took the job.” Had 
his accident occurred one 
month later, with the new law 
in force, he would have found 
that, while he was obliged still 
to appeal to the ordinary 
courts for damages, there was 
no longer any validity to the 
employers’ defences of “as- 
sumed risk” and “common 








A. W. Wright, Vice-President of the 
Workmen's Compensation Board. 
is a long one and the above are merely 
samples. Where less than six workmen covery. 


are employed, mining, cheese, butter-mak- 
ing, power laundries, and quite a number 
of others are spared from the privileges of 
the Act and where less than four work 
men are employed, as in machine shops, 
repair shops, cabinet work, etc., the in- 
dustries are regarded as “out of bounds.” 
The object in making these exceptions 
was because of the relatively small hazard 
involved and the impossibility in the early 
stages of administration to collect names 
and make assessments. As time goes on, 
it is not improbable that fresh classifica- 
tions will be added to those already 
recognized. 

All employments upon which the work- 
men’s compensation measure exerts any 
influence, are divided into two general 
Those who are liable to con- 
tribute to the accident fund constitute the 
more important group as regards num- 
bers, including lumbering, pulp and pa- 
per mills, mining, quarries, iron, steel 
and metal foundries, agricultural imple- 
ment works, chemical plants, distileries, 
and a great variety of others. There is 
a second class, called Schedule 2, which 
the commissioner specified as individually 
liable to pay the compensation and who, 
therefore, do not contribute to the acci- 
dent fund. This includes enterprises car- 
ried on by municipal governments, public 
utilities commissions, the operation of 
ailways, the operation of a railway com- 
pany’s car shops or similar plants, the 
usiness of an express company. Con- 
truction work on railways is also in- 
‘luded when such is carried on by the 
ame parties which operate the finished 
system. What happens in case of acci- 
dent to an employee in this second class 
is that the board establishes the amount 
of compensation and assessment is made 
upon the employer direct. As far as the 
workmen’s interests are concerned, either 


classes. 


employment”; and “contribu- 

tory negligence” ceased to be a bar to re 

Even from this clause, however, 

the farm laborer, the domestic servant 

and most clerks continue to be excepted. 
HOW THE BOARD WORKS. 

The actuarial machinery of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board would be in 
itself the subject of an interesting de- 
scription, but in an article of a summariz- 
ing nature, it may be used to answer two 
or three more obvious questions. 

Who supplies the money for 
the compensation? 


ards and certainly could not easily com- 
bine with them for reducing risks. 

Since the bulk of the funds distributed 
by the Act comes from the employers, one 
may speculate as he pleases in regard to 
the ultimate derivation of the money. 
Upon that point, Sir William Meredith 
does not try to mince his convictions. 
“The burden which the workman is re- 
quired to bear,” said he, “he cannot shift 
upon the shoulders of anyone else, but the 
employer may and no doubt will shift his 
burden upon the shoulders of the com- 
munity, or, if he has any difficulty in do- 
ing that, he may, by reducing the wages 
of his workmen, compel them to bear part 
of 3.” 

Upon what assumption were the rates 
established? 

The Ontario law being a new and un- 
tried measure, and as the hazard of like 
employment differs sometimes greatly in 
a Canadian province and an American 
state the only solution was to strike an 
average between the state-operated rates 
of the American republic and the rates 
charged by liability companies hitherto 
in Canada. Other factors also had an in- 
fluence. When the general manager of an 
agricultural implement works received an 
account for .80 per cent. of his 1915 pay- 
roll as due to the treasury of the Work 
men’s Compensation Board, it means that 
the .80 is estimated on all available means 
as his share of the total of 
compensation awards in that particular 
industry during 1915. Maybe the rate will 
have to be increased or lowered for 1916 
but that will be decided by the results of 
the current twelve-month. One point on 
which there may be implicit reliance is 
that all payments made to the Compen- 
sation Board go into the pockets of in- 
jured workmen, or dependents of de- 


of judgment 


Contimued on Page 105. 





The funds from which all 
payments to workmen or their 
dependents are derived repre- 
sent, in the main, the contri- 
butions of employers. The 
workmen contribute nothing 

in cash. The province pro- 
vided for $100,000 a year and 
undertook to pay for the 
maintenance of the governing 
board. 

All industries are grouped 
and assessments are made up- 
on the basis of the annual 
payroll; this is a rough and 
ready method and serves the 
purpose satisfactorily. As an 
illustration, the pulp and 
paper mills present a fairly 
uniform hazard for their 
workers. The paper-making 
machines and the pulp grind- 
ers are pretty much alike in 
the mills whether at Thorold 
or Espanola. The employers 
in this line of manufacture 
are hence more willing to pay 
their share of indemnities for 
accidents than if they had been 
“unevenly yoked” to canning 
factories, and car shops which 
perhaps different haz- 


bear 
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Two Women anda Man 
By 


ITllustrated b y M 


VERY- 
day wo- 
mein 

never fire the 
im agination; 
they are 
bounded by 
their environ- 
ment, domes- 
ticity, |weak- 
ness, or worse 
—their strong- 
mindedness. 
No romantic 
glamor ever 
throws its elu- 
sive halo round 
them: their 
thoughts and 
actions are as 
obvious as 
their choice of 
hats is a fore- 


gone conclu- 
sion. They 
know what 
style suits 
them, and they 
never experi- 


ment with any 
other. Habit 
and _— system 
are slogans to 
which they are 
slaves; ugli- 
ness, punctuality and method are their 
virtues, and they housekeep in the morn- 
ing, call and tea in the afternoon and 
fret their husbands with trivialities in 
the evening, until a merciful Atropos 
snips her shears. 

Mrs. MacTavish was not one of these. 
Although her life was somewhat bounded 
by circumstance—and in the present in- 
stance, this means poverty—she managed 
to live a highly varied and, to the ordi- 
nary woman of the town, immoral exis- 
tence. She treated Mrs. Grundy with a 
familiarity born of contempt. She was 
intensely prone to experiment with dif- 
ferent styles of hats! She had no method 
and no one ever knew where to find her— 
her maid either was ignorant, or refused 
to tell—meretricious conduct whichever 
way you looked at it! She was a detached 
member of the community, and people 
did not know enough about her, except 
that she took fencing lessons in the morn- 
ing when she should have been house- 
keeping, and rambles in the afternoon, 
when she should have been drinking tea. 
She was further indiscreet enough to live 
alone rather than suffer the ungenerous 
criticism of a round of visiting relatives; 
and, werse than all the foregoing, then 
multiplied by two, she had no intimate 
woman friend. Most men were her 
friends—at least as long as they could 
keep their heads as jailers. 

Can I incriminate her further? 

She looked across the table at her vis- 
a-vis and smiled slightly. 

“You are thinking how childish and 
silly I am!” exclaimed the other woman. 
“T hoped that you—of all people— 
wouldn't!” 


“How are you?” greet 


MADGE 


Mac 


AR Y ¥. H 





Mrs. MeTavist “IT bave been watching you 
whether or not it was you.” 


“Not a bit! I was thinking how amus- 
ing it was, how futile, I might say, for 
you to have brought me away in quest of 
adventure. I am such a common-place 
sort of person.” 


By which it will be seen that another 
vice can be added to Mrs. MacTavish’s 
black list—that of not always telling the 
truth. She had been quoted as saying 
that a person who called a spade a spade 
should be condemned to use that offensive 
implement in a weedy garden for the rest 
of his days, and it was certainly one of her 
whimsies not to call things by their proper 
names. 


“If I could only be commonplace like 
you, then,” sighed Kate Gordon with such 
genuine admiration that Mrs. MacTavish 
blushed. “It is I who am commonplace 
and the tragedy of it is, that I know it and 
can’t overcome it. I envy the women at 
home who are ignorant of their own trite- 
ness—to put it kindly. Even my name is 
plain, unvarnished, obvious, solid—Kate! 
Doesn’t it sound iust like me, a wornan 
who can cook, sew, even wash and iron; 
who is practical, shrewd at making a bar- 
gain, who can’t read Arnold Bennett with- 
out being bored and Maeterlinck without 
wondering what it is all about: who looks 
best in tailor-mades and rather heavy, 
substantial hats and whose appearance in 
evening dress is either crushing or sug- 
gestive.of a man who has put frills and 
baby ribbon to the tail of his morning 
coat. I can’t wear an evening gown as 
though it were a part of me!” 


Mrs. MacTavish kept silence as the 
waiter took away their soup and placed 


BE TH fish 


for some time, uncertain girl 


a dish of white- 
between 
them. 

“Look at me 
now,” contin- 
ued Miss Gor- 
don, “this gown 
cost an even 
three hundred 
—made at 
O’Mara’s, I 
told them not 
to spare troub 
le or expense, 
that I wanted 
to look well.” 
She laughed 
rather unplea- 
santly. “I can’t 
blame the 
gown — or the 
bill, but 
where did you 
get yours?” 

“It was given 
to me,” an 
swered the 
other, simply 
“T couldn’t af 
ford clothes 
like this. I have 
a friend a 


UN TE R 


living in 

aris who 

sends me lots 
of things, knowing how tiresomely help 
less and incompetent I am. You see, | 
can’t sew, although I often think I must 
learn instead of accepting things from my 
friends,” 

“Oh no! Don’t learn! It must be such 
an exquisite pleasure to be able to give 
you things—things that you wear and 
make a part of yourself.” Kate clumsily 
made one of those speeches which the per- 
son who understands treasures up in 
memory as being something almost price 
less. Then she hurried on: 

“I am crazily in love with you, Mrs. 
MacTavish! There’s a spade for you! I 
am as much in love with you as a. man 
could be; and this trip with you means 
so much to me that I am sort of breathless 
with the realization of it. I told you that 
I wanted to get away from home, from 
the deadly respectable people of whom I 
am one, and from their moth-eaten hus- 
bands who, nightly, take me home from 
bridge parties. I said I wanted to have an 
adventure—which was true. But most of 
all, I wanted to get you away to myself 
where I could look at you as long as I 
liked, where I could listen to you without 
being interrupted, watch the hundreds of 
adorable little tricks which are a part of 
you, see how you do your hair, put on your 
clothes, get up, sit down, come in, .d 
0 out—in a word, to know you intimately 
if such a thing is possible. I want to hear 
what you think, how you face life, what 
problems you have—-” 

Mrs. MacTavish looked a moment into 
the tense face opposite, then broke into a 
rippling laugh. It was not the sort which 
hurts, but had, rather, the effect of giving 
a taut line more play. 
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“I am so utterly simple, my dear,” she 
said gently, “that I don’t ever think about 
real things at all. I just go on—reading 
foolish novels all about love and chivalry, 
and seeing foolish plays all about women 
who finally meet the right man or vice 
versa, and eating pounds of chocolates, 
spoiling my maid and feeding mangy ani- 
mals or children—I have no plan of life. 
she blushed vividly again— 
vour idol has clay feet.” 
The elder woman did not answer that 
but went on as though no interruption 
had occurred. 
“IT want you to know me! Somehow I 
can’t control the desire to tell you things 
about myself, intimate, trivial, boring 
things. Perhaps, if you can understand 
some of my problems, you can help me.” 
“IT shall certainly try.” 
A hotel cafe is a strange place for such 
confidences as Kate Gordon poured into 
her guest’s ear that night. How much the 
waiter heard she did not know or care; 
the on!y thing that mattered was the hold- 
ing of Mrs. MacTavish’s attention while 
she told of her sordid childhood, the 
struggle against poverty, the gradual 
small successes which brought ease and a 
larger outlook to the family; of her sis- 
ters’ beauty and marriage with common- 
place men, of her brothers, now commer- 
cially successful and equally ordinary. 
She did not hesitate to speak of her social 
ambitions and the bludgeonings she had 
received even after money, quite a great 
deal of money, had come to her. 
“But,” she ended, “what good does it 
do me? I did not commence to live until 
I was old and ugly. I had no real educa- 
tion, no polish, no manner. I am and al- 
ways will be, just plain old Kate! Of 
course I haven’t to wash and cook and 
sew as my mother did, but sometimes I 
think I would like to—if only there was 
someone to do it for! I am thirty-six and 
mean nothing to a living being. When I 
visit my sisters, which is seldom and for 
very short periods, they never consider 
me or my possible amusement. They use 
me as an excuse to pay off tiresome obli- 
gations; they ask antiquated old bores to 
meet me and behave toward me as though 
I had but a few years more to live, and 
should turn my thoughts to heaven and 
not to earthly things. I never meet a 
man.” 


So you see’”’ 


She paused, conscious that, for the mo- 
ment, her companion’s gaze had drifted 
away, but in the pause Mrs. MacTavish 
said: “I am listening; go on.” 

“My sisters-in-law are even worse! I 
want to belong to some one, to feel that 
my comings and goings matter! I want 
to give up this deadly round of evening 
parties where husbands of my friends 
cluster in the hall and say: ‘We'll see her 
home to-night; we live nearest.’ ” 
“Oh,” she cried with tears in her eyes 
and her voice, “you—exquisite, magnetic, 
desirable little person that you are- 


you 
can’t know the agony of humiliation I 
suffer feeling that I am only half a wo- 


that no man’s pulse beats one iota 


lasp of my hand, that no 


eyes follow me with interest or curi- 

sity as I leave a room! You can’t know 
how I am starving!” 

Mrs. MacTavish looked toward a far 


table and back at Kate Gordon, flushed 
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and bright-eyed. She was not plain; she 
had a firm unwrinkling skin which looked 
well in strong daylight, her features were 
not bad at all, but she was common-place, 
she looked almost underbred one might 
say, and all the money in the world could 
not change that. 

“Say something,” begged the 
“Say, honestly, what you were thinking. 

“Of your money,” replied Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish, without hesitation. 

“That I might marry, because—some- 
one—-er—would need money? Yes? I 
thought so! But can’t you understand I 
never meet any men, unmarried ones. I 
have long since been forgotten when 
mixed parties are given. I am only in- 
vited to married women’s things, or hen 
horrors! I tell you, Mrs. MacTavish, that 
I would marry a man—a gentleman—and 
support him without hesitation, if he 
would only treat me decently before the 
suspicious and prying eyes of my friends. 
I have no pride left, absolutely none. I 
could even bear the humiliation of know- 
ing that a man did not love me, if he would 
not place me in an equivocal position be- 
fore the world, by making it too apparent 
in which direction his affections did lie. 
Of course I want to be loved—I am that 
kind of a woman, but even more than that, 
I do believe in my inmost heart, I want 
someone / have a right to love!” 

Mrs. MacTavish looked again across the 
room, frowned a little, then smiled her 
wonderful smile and bowed. Kate, fol- 
lowing her glance saw a man rise and 
make his way eagerly toward them. 

“How are you?” greeted Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish, as she put her hand in his. “I 
have been watching you for some time un- 
certain whether or not it was you.” 

“There was no such uncertainty in my 
mind,” he returned looking straight into 
her eyes. He had not even glanced at 
Kate Gordon. 

“Miss Gordon, let me introduce Mr. 
Wood,” said Mrs. MacTavish. “We are 
two runaways, seeking adventure,” she 
explained to him, laughing. 

“Then you need seek no further, ladies,” 
the man’s manner was smilingly impudent 
as he drew a chair to the table and ac- 
cepted Kate’s invitation to join them at 
coffee. “Here I am.” 

“Oh, you are only an episode, my dear 
Mr. Wood,” replied the other. “I said an 
adventure, which opens out vastly larger 
possibilities.” 

“You underrate my _ capabilities, 
madam! Only, either as an episode or an 
adventure, I wish you would stop calling 
me Wood. My name,” he turned to Kate, 
“is Crompton—Willis Crompton—un- 
poetic and stolid I must admit, but from 
long usage it has somewhat endeared it- 
self to me and I look upon an usurper with 
disfavor.” 

“But why does Mrs. MacTavish call 
you Wood?” asked Kate. 

“Mrs. MacTavish, as you must know, is 
a creature of whims and _ impulses. 
Whether she saw in me a resemblance to 
some dolt named Wood or whether I re- 
minded her of a blockhead, I have for the 
moment forgotten. Indeed, I doubt even 
if you asked her suddenly, that she would 
be able to give you my name correctly. But 
do try, as an especial favor,” he begged, 
“to remember Crompton, won’t you?” 

The woman laughed. 


other. 


” 


“Very well. We will bury Wood and 
rear Crompton in his stead.” 

“Did you say you were visiting Miss 
Gordon?” ' 

Kate, glad of an opportunity to call his 
attention to herself explained their pres- 
ence in the city. “I simply dragged her 
away from the deadly hole in which we 
live and we are to have an orgy of the 
atres, dressmakers and soon. But, speak 
ing of the theatre, won’t you come with 
us, to-night? I have a box at the Acad 
emy.” 

Crompton accepted, just as a page came 
through the cafe calling Mrs. MacTav 
ish. 

“Ah, how could you?” exclaimed Kate. 
“You promised not to let any one know 
vou were here—for a few days at least.” 
’ “It is probably Madame Christine to 
make an appointment,” she smiled reas- 
suringly. “Hadn’t you better order a 
taxi? I shan’t be long and it is nearly 
time we started.” 

The man nodded. His eyes greedily fol 
lowed the exquisite little figure, carelessly 
trailing black and gold draperies across 
the dull red carpet; he noted with abso- 
lute satisfaction all through his being how 
splendidly the tawny patrician head was 
held, how straight, yet supple was the 
back in this age of slouching, round- 
shouldered women. He breathed deeply 
of the elusive perfume which clung about 
him as she passed, and he forgot that the 
woman at the table demanded at least 
a perfunctory attention. 

“She is exquisite, isn’t she?” asked 
Kate as their eyes met. “I adore her so 
foolishly.” 

Crompton sat down again, signified 
that he asked permission to smoke and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Have you known her long?” 

“That depends upon what you mean by 
knowing her. I don’t consider that I 
know her at all, although we have been 
calling upon one another ever since she 
and her husband moved to our town, seven 
years ago. She has no intimate friends; 
in spite of her gentleness and apparent 
liking for one, there is something about 
her past which one cannot penetrate. 
She is to me, the embodiment of romance 
and mystery. I wish I could see into her, 
don’t you?” 

“More than you would believe! 
where is MacTavish these days?” 

“Why, didn’t you know? He was killed 
in a railway accident five years ago. 
Haven’t you seen her since then?” 


And 


“No. Poor little girl!” 
“Sh-h-h! Here she comes.” 


The play was a dull affair, but Kate 
and Crompton enjoyed it. They sat side 
by side back of Mrs. MacTavish who ig- 
nored them. Kate whispered incessantly 
to the friend of her friend already pre- 
pared to fall madly in love with this 
tangible realization of her ideal, and 
Crompton watched the other woman se- 
cure in the knowledge that now he could 
do so without being rudely curious. To 
him every speaking feminine detail was 
a delight—the careless coil of tawny hair 
just above the curve of her neck, the 
little curl which crept rebelliously from 
the restraining pin of her barette (and it 
would have pleased him none the less to 
know that Mrs. MacTavish scrupulously 

Continued on Page 87. 








































































































In the Afterwards 


Verse and decoration by 


Egbert C. Reed 


A seed I tossed, so small ‘twas lost 

On the face of the upturned clay. 

With the sun's last beam by a wooded stream 
I built a hut, and ‘til dawn’s first gleam 
Beneath it's shelter lay. 

A stranger journeyed with me a pace 

And [left a smile on his care-filled face. 


The seed I had flung when the day was young 
Fed a world of hungry men. 


A city rose where at 
evening's close 


My humble hut had been. 


And the soul stood strong 
in the face of wrong 


With the thought I had 


given him. 







































































































O pro- 
duce 
more by 

wasting less, 

is the moral 
that the writ- 


What Canada Loses by 


By NORMAN P. LAMBERT 
and H. B. McKINNON 


aste 


of the fire 
ranger, to the 
ordered plan of 
our cities and 
towns with the 
protection of 





ers hope will be taker 
from this. article 
which simply cites a 
number of the out 
standing forms of 
wastefulness, to be 
seen by anyone who 
has: travelled about 

























Canada, and _ exer- 
cised even moder- 
ately the ordinary 


faculty of observa 
tion. In these days, 
when the nation 
seems to be keenly 
alive to the necessity 
of iess idleness and 








a more extended ef- 
fort on the part of 
its individuals and A forest fire 
. demolishing a 
an increased return atrateh of ‘valv 
from all sources of able timber. 
production, let the 
united application of 
the people be made for the purpose of 
improving loose methods, rather than with 
the aim of performing big works in an 
imperfect way. Let us gather up the 
fragments and proceed anew to feed the 
multitude. 
Last summer, in the company of one of 
the Dominion forest rangers, the writer 
journeyed along the edge of the forest 
reserve that slopes down to the foothill 
country of Alberta from the first range 
of the Rocky mountains. As our horses 
mounted to a commanding position on the 
top of a high, wooded hill which over- 
looked a vast stretch of patchy-looking 
forest lying to the west, my companion 
pulled rein and, turning in his saddle, 
waved his hand over the devastated 
landscape and said: “All that waste of 
trees was caused by a careless camper 
who left a little fire up there to be blown 
about by the wind.” 
“Do you know,” he continued, “that 
enough mercantile timber has been wasted 
by fire between here and the Pacific coast 








































view of the 
foothills has not 


Left: A 


been 


pasture lands of Alberta. 
realized 















to pay for the building of the mountain 
sections of three transcontinental rail- 
roads?” 

The point was borne out by the report 
of the Chief Forester of the Department 
of the Interior at Uttawa in January at 
the annual meeting of the Conservation 
Commission, when that official said: 
“Last year, there were 1,406 forest fires 
in different parts of the Dominion, mostly 
in the West, which destroyed 438,567 
acres of forest and 350,000,000 feet 
(board measure) of merchantable timber. 
The spring and summer of 1914 were ex- 
ceptionally dry. In 1910, another dry 
year, there were 1,227 forest fires, which 
destroyed 345,660 acres of trees and 185,- 
350,000 feet of timber that could have 
been used for manufacturing purposes. 
Most of the fires are caused by careless 
settlers, with the railways a close second 
and thoughtless campers third.” 

Turn from the wild forests, nursed and 
protected by Nature and her elements 
with the assistance of the inspecting eye 


that lies in the 
waste by fire; 


The potential wealth 


Right: Valuable land laid 


thousand 
a common scene in the North and West. 


their police and fire 
equipment, and here 
also the wasteful fire 
fiend has burned his 
way through the 
country in an appal- 
ling manner. For 
years, the fire losses 
in Canada have been 
greater, according to 
population, than in 
any other country on 
the face of the globe. 
In 1913, the year in 
which fire did the 
greatest amount of 
damage in Canada, 
the average monthly 
loss due to fire was 
valued at $2,195,551, 
or $3.29 per capita 
per annum. Last 
year, the monthly 
loss was slightly less 
than in 1913, amounting to $2,026,751 or 
$3.15 per capita for the twelve months. 
The per capita fire loss for the whole of 
the United States is something like $2.16, 
and for three hundred of that country’s 
principal cities, the loss per head amounts 
to no more than $2.55. The great city of 
London, England, loses less than 50 cents 
per capita every year through fire. In the 
face of such evidence, the conclusion 
seems irresistible that Canada, besides 
being a prodigal spendthrift, is inhabited 
by an extremely careless people. 








inset 
section 
of Ontario 
orchard with ap- 
ples wasting on 
ground 
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A WASTE OF PASTURAGE. 

Travelling eastward from the edge of 
the forest reserve which extends south- 
ward through Alberta towards the inter- 
national boundary line, one may behold 
from the tops of the more prominent 
foothills, afar off in fertile valleys, cer- 
tain artificial-looking structures which 
upon closer observation, prove to be the 
derricks of the recently exploited oil field. 
There are some twenty-five of these der- 


miles of pasturage in the Alberta 

















ricks scattered through the hills of South- 
ern Alberta marking the endeavors of a 
few rea] scientists and the impulsive ef- 
forts of a very large number of specula- 
tors, to discover the elusive bed of petro- 
leum which is supposed to lie somewhere 
along the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains. The oil “boom” of last sum- 
mer in Alberta resulted in the organiza- 
tion of nearly five hundred companies 
which were given the power to sell shares 
of stock. The total capitalization of the 
crop of oil companies could be estimaied 
conservatively at five hundred million 
dollars, and the amount raised by stock 
sales to be invested in the field in the 
form of working equipment was no more 
than five millions. The field has still to 
be proved, and it is not the aim of this 
article to reflect in any way upon the 
worth of that territory as a possible oil- 
bearing district. But instead of devot- 
ing five million dollars to this quest, the 
people of Alberta, by expending the same 
amount of money in placing cattle or 
sheep on the rich pasturage of their foot- 
hill country, the finest feeding ground in 
America for _live- 
stock, might have as- 
sured themselves a 
lucrative return, 
and incidentally have 
sonferred great bene- 
fit upon their prov- 
ince. The potential 
wealth that lies em- 
bedded in the thou- 
sand miles of pas- 
turage in the Alberta 
foothills stretching 
northward from the 
international boun- 
dary line away into 
the Peace River Val- 
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it is lying idle, a wide waste of richness, 
while close at hand people have been chas- 
ing recklessly after the fleeting image of 
Fortune. 


A WASTAGE IN PRODUCTION. 


The waste that has resulted through 
the desire of the people of this country 
and of other countries to speculate in 
western lands, is appalling, and leads al- 
most to the conclusion that our federal 
system of settlement and of increased pro- 
duction up till the present time, has not 
been a success. In the Western part of 
Canada is this remarkably true. Over 
58,000,000 acres of land have been alien- 
ated from the crown under homestead 


patents during the lifetime of the Domin- 
ion, and, in addition, some 42,000,000 acres 
have been disposed of in railway and 
Yet out 
100,000,000 


other grants and in direct sales. 
of this enormous total of 
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the western lands that is cultivated and 
that does bear some sort of crop. The 
tourist passing through the West in the 
months of September and October, or 
even later, must have been attracted often 
by the blazing fires which in the night- 
time may be seen for miles and miles 
dotting the country. Those fires repre- 
sent the waste of thousands of tons of 
the very best quality of straw. An auth- 
ority in Saskatchewan speaking on this 
subject not long ago said that if the 
farmers of that province could get even 
half the eastern market value for their 
straw, they would add thirty million dol- 
lars annually to the worth of their crop. 
In other countries, Germany, for in- 
stance, (if it would not be treasonable to 
nention the name of that country) they 
utilize straw as well as other waste mate- 
rials for the manufacturing of a certain 
grade of alcohol. Here they do not even 
save the straw for manure. Straw is 
burned to get it out of the way, and the 
ashes may blow to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

Flax straw is even more valuable 
material that is 
wasted by the ton on 
the western plains. 
About a million acres 
of western land was 
sown to flax in 1914, 
and the unusually 
small crop that was 
harvested left easily 
a million tons of flax 
straw and fibre to be 
wasted where it was 
cut. It would not be 
used even as_ fuel 
and, for such a pur- 
pose, flax straw is an 
excellent material. 


an 


ley, has not realized In the West flax is 
j 2 slig s ac. ‘ 7 he seed, 
in the slightest meas Above: A scene from a harvest field. It is said that $30,000,000 could be realized in grown for the broad 
ure. Cattle men who Saskatchewan alone, if straw now burned were sold at half the eastern price. Below which is sold abroat 
have ranched in An idle flour mill. mainly and is worth 


every famous area in 

America, f1om as far south as old Mexico 
to the last northern areas in Alberta, tell 
of the wonderful, unexplainable wealth 
of the natural feeding-ground in the far 
western province. In the first place, the 
dry autumn and winter seasons leave the 
grass in the foothills naturally cured, re- 
taining all the food and nourishment of 
the fresh green, springtime growth. 
Stock are able “to winter out” in Alberta 
with safety and the absolute assurance 
that the animals may be “rounded up” in 
the spring, better finishing and weighing 
more than livestock that has been fed and 
cared for in barns or stables. For some 
unexplainable reason too, the cattle that 
are raised and fattened in the Alberta 
foothill country, even though they be the 
same kind that are feeding on the plains 
of Mexico, Texas, in the hills of Colorado, 
or on the ranges of Montana, weigh more 
in their finished state by three hundred 
to four hundred pounds per head than in 
the more southerly districts in the United 
States. This fact of Alberta’s superior- 
ity is upheld on the great central live- 
stock market of America, at Chicago, in 
the form of top prices, on any occasion 
that shipments of cattle from far western 
Canada are received. Some uay, tne nat- 
ural feeding ground of America will tell 
its story, but to-day for the greater part, 


acres, less than 20,000,000 acres have been 
under seed in the prairie provinces. Al- 
lowing for summer fallow and lands used 
for root ciops and cultivated grasses, no 
more than 32,000,000 acres can be ac- 
counted for as in any sense cultivated. 
Assuming that all the land cultivated has 
been homestead land, it would still leave 
26,000,000 acres of homestead area that 
has never felt the touch of the plough. 
As a matter of fact, however, much of 
the land under cultivation is not home- 
stead land at all, but purchased property. 
It is very clear, therefore, that past 
methods of colonization and settlement 
have not been very successful. It simply 
means that at the present time, 70,000,000 
acres out of the area, owned in Western 
Canada, is in condition of waste. If, as 
has been suggested quite often of late, a 
commission is to be appointed to investi- 
gate agricultural conditions in Canada 
with a view to encouraging greater pro- 
duction f:om the land, it would be inter- 
esting to know the nature of the owner- 
ship of that vast margin of western 
prairie land which never has been turned 
to the benefit of anybody. The word, 
waste, might be written all over the map 
of western Canada. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
enormity of the waste on that portion of 


to the land on which 
it is grown about $13 per acre. Flax, 
grown for seed and fibre, involving care- 
ful handling in the separation of the fibre 
from the straw, would return $58 per acre. 
True, the larger return would mean much 
labor and the investment of considerable 
capital to establish the industry, but un- 
questionably, with the valuable fields of 
Belgium devastated, it would be a profit- 
able investment in Canada, and would 
result in the elimination of a huge amount 
of almost unpardonable waste. 

Then closely associated with the pro- 
duction of the western plains, as well as 
with that of the smaller fields of the 
Eastern provinces, is the milling industry. 
In late years, milling has become a na- 
tional industry, and its its 
failure is so closely related to that of 
agriculture and of the whole country, 
that it stands apart from most industrial 
enterprises, as of especial interest to the 
peoples of Canada. Milling as it is car- 
ried on now is not the was 
some years ago. The old-fashioned coun- 
try mill is becoming a thing of the past, 
when the farmer carried his grain to town 
and had it ground into flour for his own 
needs and the needs of the neighboring 
community as well. The close community 
of interest between miller and farmer is 
gone, and most of the larger and modern- 
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ly organized mills of to-day never see a 
farmer at their doors. The making of 
flour has come under the control of cor- 
porations and boards of directors, and the 
stock of the milling companies is listed 
amongst brokerage houses and on the ex- 
changes. Under present conditions in 
Canada, our mills are utilizing only half 
of their capacity. If all the flour mills 
in Canada were employed fully, they 
would turn out enough flour every year 
to feed 35,000,000 people. As matters 
stand they do not reach half of that out- 
put. The idle time is easily fifty per 
cent. of the total. The domestic market 
takes about nine million barrels of flour 
per year, and about four and a half mil- 
lion barrels are shipped to outside mar- 


kets, principally to Great Britain. If, 
instead of thirteen or fourteen million 
barrels per year, the Canadian mills 


worked their entire capacity and turned 
out twenty-five or twenty-eight million 
barrels, a much greater economy would 
be effected in many departments of the 
country’s business. For one thing, the 
farmer would be able to sell more of his 
wheat at home, thus being saved the 
heavy transportaion charges on export 
shipments which are now deducted from 
the price that goes to the farmer. The 
by-products of the mill, too, would be of 
value to the livestock interests through- 
out the Dominion. But until the millers 
of Canada seek new and wider markets 
and a larger trade, the waste of half of 
the total capacity of their mills will con- 
tinue. 

THE WASTE OF FRUIT. 


Travelling te the older provinces of the 
East, one finds many more evidences of 
waste. 

The writer stood one day ift the past 
autumn admiring the magnificent crop of 
winter apples on the trees of a well-kept 
Ontario orchard. This orchard was situ- 
ated in a country unusually famed for its 
development of co-operative enterprises 
and its owner, who was present on the 
day in ques- 
tion was be- 
yond a doubt 
one of the most 
skilled orchard- 
ists in the pro- 
vince. Tree af- 
ter tree, as far 
as the eye 
could trace to 
the eastward, 
groaned under 
a weight of 
rapidly - red- 
dening fruit, 
that by all ap- 
pearances, 
should have 


tario means something. 
“How many barrels of winter stuff will 
have this 


9 


you year?” the owner was 
asked. 
“Well, there should be at least five 


hundred barrels of the best grade on the 
trees,” was the reply. “But I’m not going 
to pick them.” 
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“Not going to pick them?—You are 
surely joking, Mr. A——,” the writer 
gasped, in amazement. 

“Joking, not a bit of it,” came the 
quiet retort. ‘“What’s the use of picking 
and packing them when they won’t bring 
enough to pay for your ijabor, let alone 
the cost of the barrels? If you want 
apples and have time to pick them your- 
self, come here and get at it. I won’t 
pick nor pack an apple this year.” 

And he kept his word. Guilty of crimi- 
nal negligence, he was anything but a 
criminal; he was the victim of circum- 
stances which have prevailed in Canada 
during a decade. While his five hundred 
barrels of Spy, Baldwin and Greenings 
made frozen food for sparrows, poor chil- 
dren in the city thirty miles away, looked 
with eyes saddened with perpetual hun- 
ger at the few tastily arranged boxes of 
apples in the high-class downtown gro- 
cery. 

Exaggerated, you say? Solitary in- 
stance? Not at all. In the fall of 1914, 
just passed, hundreds of thousands of 
barrels of the most luscious apples grown 
in Ontario were left on the limbs or rotted 
under the softening snows of early win- 
ter. In every country in Ontario enough 
apples to supply the wants of a large city 
went to absolute waste because of the 
lack of marketing facilities. 

Another instance. The writer walked 
with a Lambton market gardener over 
his black-loam fields at pumpkin-picking 
time. This gardener was a man of acute 
business ability, the managing spirit of a 
co-operative shipping concern. He point- 
ed to a patch of decaying cabbages. 


“Never picked them,” was his terse 
comment. ‘“There’s about an acre in that 
patch—beauties they were, too—but it 
wouldn’t pay to market them for less than 
five cents a head, would it? I just left 
them in the ground. 
green manure.” 


They’ll make good 


Quite so, but 
does the pres- 
ent condition 
of the average 
consumer's 
family  war- 
rant this waste 
of perfectly 
grown cab- 
bages, and on 
this generous 
scale? Why not 
have that acre 


of cabbages 
put in cold 


storage and 
sold now at ten 
cents per head, 


packed out at when_house- 
eee a ve ! other side of the picture. Nothing is wasted o1 wives the prov- 
cent. No. 1; this farm ince over are 
and that in On- at their wits’ 


end to secure green stuff for the table? 

Doneld Johnston, Fruit Commissioner 
for Canada, spent last fall in a tour of 
the West. While in the famous Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia he saw waste 
at its worst. While hundreds of towns 
and villages in Ontario did not see a single 
peach during the entire canning season, 


thousands of bushels rotted in the grass 
at the foot of the trees in Okanagan. A 
few were put on sale locally—at ridicu- 
lously low prices—but the mass of Okana- 
gan peaches went absolutely and com- 
pletely to waste. Was that good proce- 
dure on our part? If peaches can come 
from the southern and western states of 
the Union to our high-class groceries why 
cannot the far superior Okanagan peaches 
be brought, in a lean year to the hungry 
East? Isn’t this waste at its worst? 


THE WASTE OF MILK. 


The dairy industry of Canada is char- 
acterized by a certain amount of waste— 
a waste, so to speak, of omission rather 
than of commission. That is to say, while 
a great portion of the product is put on 
the market awaiting it, there is a most 
regrettable waste in the producing end. 
Inefficiency is stamped all over the yearly 
operations of thousands of the dairymen 
who are responsible for the appearance 
of the raw product—milk. True, they 
sell their milk; but do they get from their 
herds the milk they should, in considera- 
tion of the food and attention bestowed 
on the animals? For answer, let us ac- 
cept the statements of a government ex- 
pert, M. C. F. Whitley, of the Federal 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Speaking at the Eastern Ontario 
Dairymen’s Convention in January, 1913, 
Mr. Whitley said: 

Investigation at five centres last year 
showed 3,188 cows giving an average of 
only $13.28—no princely return for 
twelve month’s work. From the records 
for Ontario during the past year I took 
figures relative to the three hundred poor- 
est cows and the three hundred best cows, 
with this result: 

“Three hundred poor cows—return 
$33.33; feed, $33; profit, 33 cents. 

“Best one-tenth of three hundred best 
cows—return, $104.33; feed, $40; profit, 
$64.33. 

“The three hundred best cows gave 
more milk than the three hundred poorest 
by 2,130,900 pounds. 

“Each one of the good cows made as 
much profit as 195 of the poor kind. 

“Ontario has 1,044,000 cows; at only 
$10 each the total increase might be over 
$10,000,000. If all the dairy cows in 
Canada could be brought to giving only 
ten dollars’ worth of milk more than they 
do now the extra revenue would be about 
$30,000,000. 

“On farms visited, only 150 
pounds of milk were being produced per 
acre, while on others the production was 
as high as 1,750 pounds per acre.” 

The remedy for this? Simply the use 
of the seale and, if possible, the Babcock 
tester. These two instruments applied 
at an almost nominal cost to every Cana- 
dian herd would, this year, mean scores 
of millions to the farmers’ exchequer. 

But the waste in dairying continues be- 
yond the realm of raw-product. The 
cream, separated from the milk, is on the 
majority of farms given little or no at- 
tention as regards cooling. Cooling of 
milk and cream is now regarded as ab- 

Continued on Page 83. 
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The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 


SYNOPSIS. — Sir 


millionaire rail- 


BYBRITTON B. COOKE £3 
Horace Lazenby has y A ° 4 4 roader and ultimately 
been acquitted in court ; oy : a becomes his secretary. 
on a charge of trust lllustrated by r. W. MITCHELL In this capacity he 
making, acquitted comes closely into touch 
through the candor with Vandervort and 
of his statements on aS shah Look’es. young man hecomes_ thoroughly 
the witness stand. she said, as I faced her imbued with the im- 
He decides to take a — and captain in the tone of atul 
‘ aes Pees ee he little co bination portance of giving 
. ' OGIO GG i | AES Le? “~ ~ .* 
holiday, to get away CETTE RCE oe hart-house and _ bed service to the public. 
. . room for the captain, ’ liad 
incognito for a long a iemer means The precepts that 


needed rest. This 
holiday he uses for 
the writing of an 
autobiography,  tell- 
ing his life story 
from the beginning 
with the idea of jus- i 
tifying his opera- 
tions in the realms of 
high finance. The 
story he tells starts 
with his home life in 
Garafraxa. He and 
his brothers run 
away from home and 
cross Lake Erie by 
stealing a passage on 
a grain boat, which 
results in the death 
of the two brothers. 
Young Lazenby 
makes his way to 
New York where he 
secures a position in 
the baggage depart- 
ment of a railroad 
controled by the fa- 
mous John J. Van- 
dervort. He is pro- 
moted to the position 
of private bodyguard 


HEN I was private secretary to 
\) \ old man Vandervort, the New 

York railway pioneer, I wore ela- 
borate contrivances for holding up my 
socks, hose-supporters. When I woke up 
in the fo’csle of the Golden Queen the 
morning after my tipsy wanderings on the 
Jersey shore had ended in a blow over the 
head and the press gang of a “shanghai 
doctor,” I had no such luxuries. 

When I had left the railway company’s 
office after despatching the last of the 
old chief’s mail and locking his personal 
safe, I was wearing a high collar with 
long points that projected upward and 
outward beyond the line of my jaw, and 
my cravat was something of a work of 
art. At the pleasant little evening party 
which had been the first step toward my 
undoing on that fatal night I was ar- 
rayed like any young beau of the town, 
for as old man Vandervort’s private sec- 
retary was I not earning twenty dollars 
a week! A colossal salary for a young 
man in those days—only a trifle more 
than a good male stenographer in my out- 
side office draws nowadays. My evening 
clothes were the secret pride of my life, 
and to wear a tile—one of the old-fash- 
ioned sort with a high flanging crown and 





trouble 


Part [1 


a sweeping brim—was like having a spot- 
light of a theatre turned my way. I 
strutted like any of the other young cocks. 
Being private secretary to Vandervort the 
Great, I thought I had quite “arrived.” I 
had even begun to think of marriage and 
had made some slight overtures in that 
general direction, to a desirable young 
woman whose name I can’t remember now, 
but who wore her raven locks dangling 
down on her alabaster neck, etc., and was 
supposed to titter when a young man 
addressed her, or consider herself bold 
and brazen. I wasn’t even sentimental 
about her. I was much too successful a 
young business man for that. My rela- 
tions toward the fair were entirely con- 
descending—and magnanimous. I was 
figuring on renting a small house about 
fiftieth street, a little west of Broadway. 
1 was going to have in that house all the 
things that we had not had in our poor, 
shabby house up in Garafraxa, Ontario 

I was eager to forget Garafraxa. Indeed, 
I intended to forget even my Canadian 
birth—may as well be honest about it— 
and show my real sense of appreciation 
for a real nation by joining the ever- 
swelling throng of Canadians who were 
then putting their brains and their muscle 


for ye ashore.” brought success to 
Vandervort impress 
themselves upon him 
ind materially influ- 
ence the whole course 
of his subsequent 
One night 
Lazenby attends a 
party and leaves it 
somewhat stimulated 
by wine. He wan- 
ders along the water- 
front and is seized 
and taken aboard an 
outbound vessel. It 
must be understood 
that although many 
of the incidents con- 
tained in the story 
are founded on fact 
and on actual condi- 
tions, the central 
character is a purely 
fictitious one. AL- 
though a direct chain 
of events binds the 
story together each 
installment will be 
more or less complete 


in itself. 


career. 


into the buiiding-up of American business 
institutions. Canada was then a by-word 
for near failure. 

But with one blow from a sock filled 
with sand, neatly placed on the back of 
the cranium—all such dreams had been 
wiped out. Gone were the fancy hose- 
suspenders, gone were the natty dress- 
clothes for which, by the way, I still owed 
a little to my tailor. Gone was Mister 
Horace Lazenby, private secretary to a 
great railroader. Pointed collars, cravats, 
careers, wife and conceit had been wiped 
out at one stroke. I awoke in the fo’csle 
of the Golden Queen dressed in an old and 
ragged flannel shirt and a pair of green- 
ish-grey, faded trousers, held up by a 
worn strap and a nail. My hair was 
tousled. My face was grimy and bloody 
I had no socks at all. 

Something else was gone too. Some 
thing young men and even old men value 
when they have it and can scarcely under 
stand when they have lost it: the sense of 
personal worth—dignity. I had lost my 
place in life when I lost my smooth 
clothes and my seemingly important po 
sition. With the clothes of a fo’scle 
waif I had donned also a feeling of 
humiliation, a sense of lost worth and lost 
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self-esteem that so often accompanies the 
men of that sphere of so-called “life.” 
As I lay in the unkempt bunk, in the 
foul-smelling fo’esle, groping for my 
mental bearings, the mate came thunder- 
ing into the place, brushing aside the 
men who had apparently just come in off 
watch, until he stood in front of my bunk. 
“What in ——!” he roared, “Didn’t y’ 
hear the whistle pipin’? Come! Get up 
out of that!” and with that he struck out 
with his foot. He had been drinking, I 
judged. 

I scrambled to my feet like a whipped 
dog and stood trembling from weakness 
and, partly, from fear beside the bunk 
wall. 

“What y’ mean,” roared the mate again, 
evidently trying to work himself up into 
a passion, “What the —— d’ ye mean 
standin’ there, glaumerin’ at me? Get out 
man! Get above or I’ll throw ye over on 
a rope end for a morning bath. Out with 


ye!” 


And I went—staggering with the roll 
of the laboring ship. 

Two days before, meeting the mate on 
the street I should have brushed him off 
the sidewalk had he been in my way. Was 
I not, then, a citizen and he merely a sailor 

a “low person”? Why? Because behind 
me was all the dignity of being old man 
Vandervort’s secretary and wearing 
clothes to match. Now, stripped of that 
dignity, I found, as most young men find 
sooner or later, that I had for the moment 
no dignity at all, no sense of just how 
much I could and how much I couldn’t 
take from a fellow man, no proper sense 
of my own value and my own rights to re- 
spect and consideration. I had been drift- 
ing along on a false basis of dignity, like 
your modern branch bank manager who 
often puts on all the side of an Eastern 
potentate, because he is associated with a 
powerful institution, or like the cierk who 
snubs the petty customer because he feels 
the contrast between that humble pur- 
chaser of a yard of cheap baby-ribbon and 
the opulent shop with which he is con- 
nected. Strip a newspaper man of his ink 
and paper, or the manufacturer of his 
money and his authority. Put them all— 
banker, clerk, writer, manufacturer—in 
overalls that are greasy, and a two-days’ 
growth of beard, and how much of their 
dignity remains? There is only one sound 
basis for self-respect and self-confidence. 
It isn’t a matter of money or family or au- 
thority or what the newspapers say about 
you. It is what your own intelligence— 
not your vanity—tells you, honestly, you 
are worth. It took me many years to learn 
this. Surface dignities often swamp the 
real dignity of a man, or away down, 
underneath everything else, the rea] man 
survives. Stripped of position, clothes and 
authority I had been reduced to the lowest 
common condition of manhood. As, on the 
open deck, I caught the fresh salt air in 
my face and the splatter of sun-light in 
my eyes, part of the truth of this came to 
my mind. The headache slipped away 
with a freshening Atlantic nor’wester. As 
I took bucket and brush and began wash- 
ing down the poop, as I had been in- 
structed the stiffness of my muscles dis- 
appeared. In an hour, when the mate 
came back with his builyragging air, I 
was in better form to meet it. 
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“You can do that whole job over again.” 
he muttered as he came up on the poop 
to examine the work. “Just do it twice 
over for fun. Yer hands are too —white. 
What!” 

“T’ve done it once,” I replied stoutly. 

“What you—” 

“T’ve done it once.” 

He lashed out with his right but missed. 
I checked his left but made no effort to 
strike back. Perhaps something in my 
attitude altered the bucko’s decision, for 
he dropped his hands to his sides. 

“Lady killer!” he sneered. 

“I’m a gentleman,” I asserted. 
far 


I was 
from having lost my office conceits. 

“Gen’l’man;” he bellowed ‘“Hell—you 
ain’ta man! You do that deck twice more,” 
he went on. And I did. The mate had de- 
rided my pretensions of being a “gentle- 
man.” I smarted under the sneers because 
the mate had been nearer right than 
either of us knew. It is a long time since 
I have liked the word gentleman. To me 
the simpler word “man” means more—and 
isn’t half so often abused by parlor orna- 
ments. I have to thank a murdering mate 
for that. 

I became the ship’s menial. Forward, 
facing the door into the fo’esle, under 
the fo’ecsle head, the pigs and a cow were 
kept in pens. One of the pigs was a pet 
and was allowed to wander on the main 
deck whenever the weather was fair. I 
was made valet-in-chief to this and the 
other pigs and groom to the sad-eyed cow. 
I helped the cook, whose galley, crawling 
with cock-roaches, was a few doors down 
the centre deck house, from the pens. The 
ship’s deck was raised at the two ends, as 
is the case with most big sailing vessels to 
this day: the poop was the equivalent to 
a “bridge” but lay at the stern and con- 
tained the captain’s quarters beneath it 
and the wheel, spare wheel and navigat- 
ing tools on top. The captain’s quarters 
were entered from the level of the main 
deck and to reach the wheel he had to 
come out on deck and ascend wooden 
steps to the poop. In the bow, the fo’csle, 
on deck-level, under-lay the fo’csle head 
on which a great pair of winches were 
set, and where two tremendous anchors 
lay made fast on the planking. When I— 
ex-dandy—was not engaged with pig or 
cow or galley or the scrubbing of the poop, 
or running errands for the captain or the 
captain’s wife, I snatched occasional mo- 
ments clinging to the port or starboard 
anchor on the fo’csle head, watching 
the lazy seas approach maiestically as 
though with solemn manner and awful 
show of force they threatened to smash us 
to bits for daring to face their power. 
Then just at the last moment each big 
roller would seem to dive under us and 
send us rushing down into the great green 
valley behind him, ready for his successor 
to play the trick over again. Sometimes 
they were less docile and broke over the 
fo’esle head and over the sides onto the 
main deck. Sometimes they raced against 
us, furious and frothing, and shattered 
themselves against our planking with a 
sound like continuous thunder, while the 
wind roared in the standing rigging and 
whipped the very breath from the nos- 
trils of the men at the wheel. But in the 
main we had easy weather and for a 


landsman I was less troubled by the ways 


of the sea than might have been expected. 
They were mostly long, rolling sort of 
days. As the fore-peak would be hoisted 
high on a hill of turquoise water I would 
one minute observe the captain’s wife, 
sitting complacently knitting close by the 
wheelsman, on the poop far down below 
me in the hollow of the wave. Then, next 
minute, the poop would be high—the cap- 
tain’s wife’s face lit by the sun and her 
ball of yarn blown from her lap by a gust 
of wind, while the bow-sprit buried itself 
in the belly of another monster sea and I, 
clinging by the anchor, face down, was in 
the cool shadow of the trough, watching 
for the exquisite moment when the long 
plunge forward ended, and the shimmer- 
ing water, suddenly beginning to pile up 
under the ship’s fore-foot again, heaved 
the bow high into the sun and wind again. 
Spray-drenched and sun-dried I stole my 
rare moments of idleness as we beat our 
way toward the equator, until. having 
crossed the line and made farther and 
farther south off the east coast of the 
Argentine, the sun lost some of his warm- 
ing powers and the sea was cooler 

As we drew nearer the Cape the cap- 
tain’s wife sent forward a batch of heavy 
socks she had been knitting and such odd 
pieces of heavy clothing as she thought 
would fit various members of the crew, 
the stock of things given her by 
some New England sewing circle with 
which the little old lady had spent her 
last days ashore, apparently. 

Now the green lights died out of the 
sea and the decks were no longer vellow at 
noon. The seas were steel colored. touched 
here and there with white. The wind. even 
on a fair day, made a different sound: it 
had a snarling, whimpering, snapping 
way, like a she-fox kept from her pups. 


out of 


ii. 


I HAVE been showing this to Ander- 
son. Anderson is shocked. He does not 
approve of business men writing and par- 
ticularly men who have been unfortunate- 
ly often in the public eye. He says people 
will misunderstand if they ever find out 
who is the real author of these lines. I 
said: “Let them.” Anderson also says: 
“What has this business of going to sea 
got to do with the confessions of a busi- 
ness man?” I think he is a little afraid 
for the dignity of the firm. I begin to see 
that even he, even my own private secre- 
tary would rather not have it known that 
the chief executive of Lazenby’s Limited, 
was once a sailor before the mast and had 
to wear grey wool socks given to him 
by the wife of a plain sea captain. Ander- 
son means no harm. He has the usual 
clerkish snobbery. Sitting here on the af- 
terdeck of this ship on our way to London 
and thence to Scotland for the only holi- 
day I can take, I have told him so. He 
doesn’t understand yet. It is another case 
of mistaken values. I never had warmer 
socks in all my life than those the cap- 
tain’s wife sent up to the fo’csle of the 
Golden Queen. Anderson wears silk. I 
don’t. I buy the heaviest type of loose- 
knit wool socks, rough and shaggy, for 
summer and winter. They aren’t made to 
order. 

What has the sea and the fo’castle of 
the Golden Queen and the voyage round 

















the Horn by way of Callao to Seattle, to 
do with Lazenby’s Limited and the con- 
fessions of a man who boasts of the trusts 
he has formed and the competition he has 
eliminated from certain lines of business? 
Much. First: the mate of the Golden 
Queen and the second-hand clothing which 
I inherited when I was shanghaied from 
the Jersey shore, taught me the difference 
hetween being a gentleman and a man. 


‘A month after the Golden Queen put down 


the lights of Sandy Hook I had a quarrel 
with the mate in which I gave him— 
George Hoover was his name—as good as 
he got and a little more and added to his 
love for me. In the second place the sea 
knocks out a great many false ideas from 
a young man’s head, and the rough work 
on the Golden Queen perfected in me the 
constitution which is just as necessary 
to success in business as, in a sense, in 
prize fighting. In the third place I caught 
my first glimpse 
of the evils of un- 
restrained compe- 
tition as it was, 
and I think still is 
to be observed in 
the crew’s quar- 
ter’s of most 
ships. On board 
this modern liner, 
the crew is better 
housed than would 
have been the case 
in olden days. I 
admit that that is 
thanks to the sea- 
mens’ unions 
which have done, 
in the field of la- 
bor, what I have 
done in the field 
of manufacture, 
service and dis- 
tribution, i.e., cut 
out competition, 
or reduced it to 
etter dimensions. 
The fourth thing 
for which I am in- 
debted to the Gol- 
den Queen is— 
Callao. Had I not 
seen that port on 
the hip of South 
America, on the 
Pacific, I doubt whether the forces of com- 
merce and all that that word may be made 
to mean, would have impressed me as they 
did. I would not have understood half so 
well those gigantic tides and counter- 
tides, strokes and counter-strokes, pres- 
sures and counter-pressures, which con- 
stitute the war of business and of which 
mere men and women are the mere toys, 
like chips in a mill-race or beer bubbles 
on a fat man’s beverage. 

Of the evils of competition as I saw it 
aboard ship I want to say this: I saw the 
conditions in the Golden Queen’s fo’csle, 
conditions not as bad as in most ships of 
her sort. I saw men treated like cattle, 
beaten and man-handled by a brutal mate 
and, later, second mate. I ate food that 
was often next to abominable and I slept 
and worked in conditions that could not 
heip but brutalize men long forced to 
accept such conditions. And lying in the 
fore-peak I began to ask questions of 
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myself. Why these conditions? Why 
should not ship’s captains be able to give 
their men better treatment? Sailoring 
was a man’s work, a brave sort of work, 
having in itself nothing degrading or dis- 
honorable except these unnecessary con- 
ditions of life. After much blundering 
thought, groping here and there in my 
mind for answers to but half-formed ques- 
tions, I discovered, to myself, the un- 
tidiness of the world! I said something 
like this: “Suppose the captain of this 
ship gave better food and better hours 
and better quarters?” 

Answer: The food bill would mount 
higher on a voyage. Fewer hours of work 
would mean more men in a crew—more 
wages. Better quarters would mean more 
space and less carrying space in the ship. 

Much less? 

No, but enough to reduce the amount 
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to Callao except sailors and railway men 
and copper miners and Peruvians who 
would choose somewhere else if they could. 
There is nothing ideal about it. Climate 
decent enough. Scenery—if you want 
scenery—not bad. Sut as against these 
things, as I remember, there were filthy 
streets and filthy people on the wharves; 
petty people at the head of affairs and 
petty gossip to keep tongues wagging. 
Who could want to live in Callao in those 
days when The Golden Queen with her 
lumber and a crew of land-thirsty, ship 
cramped men, crawled in past La Punta 
and the old Spanish Fort with its low 
walls glowering above the shoddy ram- 
shackle buildings of the place? Yet it 
thrived. The harbor was filled with ship- 
ping. Cargoes were pouring in and pour- 
ing out. Lumber, railway materials, min- 
ing supplies for the workings up in the 
Andes, and coal, kerosene and wheat, went 

in: guano, hides, 

cotton, sugar, wool 

and precious 

metals, besides 
copper went out 
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of lumber or sugar or molasses or guano 
the ship could carry. 

Well—even so: suppose these sarcifices 
were made: the ship’s owners would have 
to lose a part of their profit, already, so 
far as I could gather, none too great on 
the average (taking fat years and lean 
years altogether)? They would have 
then to raise their rates. Rates! 

Then I said: “Why shouldn’t rates be 
raised to a point where they allow the 
ship-owners of the world to do all things 
properly,” Answer? Because of com- 
petition. And who is the most ardent sup- 
porter of the old axiom: “Competition is 
the Life of Trade?” Who is most afraid 
that free competition will be lost? The 
workingman, the people of the same class 
as the sailor—victim of that popular 
motto. 

That was a first, clumsy line of reason- 
ing. 

Then came Callao. Nobody ever goes 
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in the same ships. 
Over one hundred 
years before 

Anderson tells me 
it was in 1743—a 
tidal wave swept 
away the whole 
town. The dirty, 
crooked and nar- 
row streets, with 
their ill-designed, 
badly built and 
badly-kept build- 
ings, lay close to 
tne sea-level, with 
scarcely 
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enough 
difference to pro 
vide decent drain- 
age from the gut- 
ters. It was an in 
hopsitable-looking 
place. I went 
ashore once, with 
a message from 
the captain to a 
going Spanish ship 
d a site . on By chandler. Before 

Ile came down with I found the chand 

of the schooner on lery I was hailed 

by a half dozen 
touts from one drinking place or gambling 
place or other resort for sailors. Meeting 
a supposed prospector in the ship-supply 
the first 
I had had with a man of similar experi- 
ence to my own—which resulted in ar 
invitation to join him in a prospecting 
expedition. It seemed attractive but | 
was discreet in time. He was, I found, a 
sort of super-beach-comber looking for a 
victim for his particular kind of swindle. 
I was glad to be back on the ship and ir 
my own stale quarters, rather than abroad 
in a foul-smelling city. 

Yet here was an example of the miracle 
of Trade. No amount of inconvenience 
of life, no amount of lack of friends or 
agreeable surroundings, or easy circum- 
stances, or even healthy working condi- 
tions—not even the possibility of another 
tidal wave—could keep trade from send- 
ing thousands of its human devotees 


house I fell into a conversatior 


Continued on Page 81. 








Who, How and Why 


A Liberal White Hope 


I] UGH GUTHRIE is the 


hard luck hero of the 

Liberal party. What 
would you say if you were a king and 
never achieved power and dominion, a 
constitutional king, plenty of frills but 
no say- What would you say if you 
were a white hope and no chance to get in 
a punch? Hugh Guthrie is all that and 
then some. 

The Guthries are kings of South Wel- 
lington. The constituency has a clear 
Grit history of forty-eight years—Chris- 
topher Kloepfer was a Conservative but 
he was only an incident lasting four years. 
For the last thirty-nine years South Wel- 
lington has been swayed by the Guthries 
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and the Inneses. These have been the two 
reigning dynasties of the constituency. 
When a Guthrie didn’t have it an 
Innes had and vice versa. The Guthrie 


dynasty is now on the throne and Hugh 
Guthrie rules in that land as his father 
did before him, and as his son will after 
him if Hugh can hand it on. If there is 


ever a regency in South Wellington it 
will be because the Guthrie crown prince 


is not old enough to take the reins. 
In South Wellington the people wait for 
Guthries to grow up—then they pick ’em 
like ripe plums. Hugh has been on the 
job now for fifteen years and he isn’t a 


over 


Cabinet Minister yet, which is what I 
mean when I talk of kings who land 
nowhere. 

Hugh Guthrie entered Parliament in 
1900 and at once moved the address in re- 
ply as his father had done thirty-seven 
years ago. Moving addresses, whether 


in Parliament or out, 
Guthrie family 
moving 


is a specialty of the 
some addresses are more 
than 


others. -arlia 14 
“— e 
ment at once ol i) ~ > 
served that this ) 
/ fi 


young man had a 
presence, the 
girth and port of 
a budding states- 
man, a pair of 
eyeglasses. which 
indicate efficiency, 
enough confidence 
in himself to get 
along and enough 
brains to justify 
his confidence. He 
was a real find. 
Not the least 
asset was his 
voice. Many 
statesmen tell it 
all to their shirt 
bosoms—a __ prac- 
tice most vexing 
to the press gal- 
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the nasal arch, 
gaining volume 
all along the road. 
It was the tragic 


style of the late 
Messrs. Forrest 
and Macready 


which gives every 
syllable due at- 
tention. Homer 
has a verse which 
imitates the sound 
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Railway Committee. This 
is a barren honor—a good 
lawyer like Hugh Guthrie 
can make more arguing 
railway bills than presid- 
ing over them— 
but it is an earn- 
est of good things 
to come. It indi- 
cates that you are 
on the way up, 
that you will get 
what you want if 
your party doesn’t 
go out, as it did 
with poor Hugh, 
or if it comes in, 


of great waves as it did with poor 
beating on a rocky Lancaster. I mean 
shore—I_ don’t to say neither got 
quote it because it but both had 
this magazine is great expecta- 
short of Greek tions. 

type—and Hugh’s What Hugh 
voice was like Guthrie wanted 
that also. It had was to be Minister 
the hoarse boom of Justice. He 
of the Chaudiere had seen Oliver 
faded to a whis- Mowatt and Da- 
per and was much vid Mills depart 
more’ melodious. to that bourne 
Not since the Hon. The Guthrie dynasty is now on the throne whence no tra- 
William  Patter- and Hugh Guthrie rules in the land as veler ever returns, 
son drifted into his father did before bim. he had seen Sir 
silence had such a Charles Fitzpat- 
voice been raised in the House of Com-_ rick translated to the highest judicial 


mons. Voice and speech both made it plain 
that here was an orator who could keep 
his head cool, his feet warm and his 
vowels well regulated. Those who had the 


pleasure of listening to his maiden re- 
said: 


marks “Here’s a young man who 
will be heard from 
again.” 

He was. For 
seven years Hugh 
Guthrie was the 
handy speaker of 
the Laurier ad- 
ministration. He 
was quick at the 
uptake. Did some- 
thing break loose 
in the Green 
Chamber, some- 
thing the leaders 
wanted time to 
make up their 
minds about; they 
tossed the brief to 
Hugh Guthrie, 
knowing that he 
would get a half 
Nelson on it in 
tive minutes and 
have it down on 
the mat in ten, af- 


lery—but Hugh He cut up a steer every night on the ver which help 
spoke right at the platform. might be expected 
stained glass win- to arrive. Hugh 
dows and made them rattle. Apparent- kept on doing that for seven years, living 


ly he brought his voice up from his 
boots, passed it through the mesenteric 
region, thence to the bronchial] tract and 


as it were on hope and kind words and 
then his friends passed him a bale of hay 
in the shape of the chairmanship of the 


sphere, he had seen Sir Alan Aylesworth 
retire from public life and the scolding 
Puritans, and along about 1911 he began 
to get real fretful and ask when it was 
coming his way. He told them they could 
have their old Railway Committee 
any time they wanted it. Seeing that 
Hugh was peeved, they said: “If we win 
you get it” or words to that effect. 

Nourished and sustained by this fruit- 
ful prospect Hugh Guthrie plunged into 
the most interesting campaign ever waged 
by the Liberals since the national policy 
was invented. Commercial reciprocity 
with the United States, partial though it 
was, and ingeniously contrived not to give 
the Canadian manufacturer the worst of 
it, was welcomed by a large number of 
Liberals as an essay in free trade that 
would look well in print and stand as a 
guarantee of good faith in their bed-rock 
principles when history came _ to 
written. 

It was not welcomed by enough Liberals 
to carry it but Hugh could not have fore- 
seen that or it might have dashed his en- 
thusiasm. As it was he went into the fight 
with a fine glow. He felt almost like an 
altruist. ““‘Why,” we can imagine him ask- 
ing, “does a party have principles if it 
can’t use them once in a while?” Make 
that two whys. 

The answer is that principles, espe- 
cially any principles that traverse the 
sacred doctrine of protection, are danger- 
ous things to handle, being liable to back- 
fire and hit you in the eye. For the mo- 
ment, however, Hugh had forgotten that 
expediency is the first duty of a politician. 


almost 


be 




















Either he forgot it or he spurned it, or, 
what is more probable still, he got it into 
his head that this was a case where right 
and expediency had joined hands to make 
the Liberal party a five times winner. As 
Minister of Justice in posse he should 
have been more impartial, he should have 
weighed the chances better, he should have 
indulged in certain saving obiter dicta, 
but Hugh was in no mood to hedge. He 
had the portfolio in his pocket. He had a 
good brief and a good talking cause. He 
had South Wellington eating out of his 
hand—so he went to it like a pup to a 
root. 

That he guessed wrong was a misfor- 
tune he shared with six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand other Canadians— 
the popular majority against reciprocity 
was about thirty thousand—but he put 
up a good fight and has nothing to regret 
except a Cabinet job. If he guessed wrong 
he did it in a great deal of distinguished 
company. Sir Wilfred Laurier himself 
guessed wrong up to within two weeks of 
his voting when he smelt something in the 
air which warned him to take it like a 
philosopher. This he did in a speech at 
Three Rivers but Hugh Guthrie couldn’t 
have read it or the tip fell on deaf ears or 
the heat of debate had gone to his brain 
or—but what’s the use of making excuses? 
Hugh was in up to his neck, like all the 
other Liberal candidates, and couldn’t 
draw out if he had wanted. 

The Parliamentary Guide discloses the 
fact that eighty-six Liberal members con- 
tinued to bark up the wrong tree to the 
last minute, thus giving Premier Borden a 
clear majority of forty-seven in the House 
of Commons. One hundred and thirty- 
three Liberal candidates who had guessed 
wrong, went down to defeat and all the 
party got out of it was a moral victory; 
a moral victory being one in which all the 
good arguments are present on the one 
side but the voters are not. This moral 
victory left Ontario with thirteen Liberal 
members—absit omen—in Parliament of 
whom Hugh Guthrie was one. 

South Wellington had remained true to 
her favorite son, rolling up a majority of 
six hundred and odd which she handed 
him as a reward for guessing wrong, in a 
righteous cause. The deluge swept the 
Liberal Party out of office and left it with 
mud in its hair but Hugh’s head rode 
proudly above it all—he did not even lose 
his eyeglasses. The moral victory had no 
personal grudge against Hugh Guthrie. 
It knew where to draw the line. It 
snatched away his Cabinet portfolio but 
left him his seat in Parliament, filched the 
ripe ear but did not rob him of the husk. 
Lincoln once said—they blame all, these 
remarks on Lincoln—that he would rather 
be right than President—which is an easy 
thing, once he has landed, for a President 
to say. But I have always doubted 
whether Hugh Guthrie would rather be 
wrong than Minister of Justice. 

It seems to me that there is an added 
tinge of melancholy in his manner ever 
since the catastrophe of 1911. He had 
been a rising young Liberal up to that 
time, rising effectively and often to charm 
the dull, cold ear of Parliament with his 
robust periods, but he hasn’t done much 
rising since he went into Opposition. The 
moral victory of four years ago not only 
took considerable of the rise out of him 
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but it threw the hooks into him as a young 
Liberal and punctured his resiliency. A 
couple more moral victories like that and 
Hugh Guthrie will be a young Liberal 
no longer—he will be an old Liberal and 
eligible for the Senate. It takes a lot to 
kill the youngness in a young Liberal but 
a long series of mora! victories will do it 
if anything can. 

Justice is calm and slow—so slow some- 
times that a man dies before he gets it. 
But the man who has to win an election 
in order to be Minister of Justice can 
afford to be neither calm nor slow. He 
must be fiery and lightning quick, and 
Hugh Guthrie filled the bill. This is the 
place to tell you that he is one of the 
handiest stumpers between the two 
oceans. His style in the House of Com- 
mons is forensic, all frock coat and patent 
leather shoes, but his style with the 
populace is colloquial, shirt sleeves and 
sweat, so to speak, straight from the 
shoulder, no notes, no long quotations 
from Hansard, no toilsome statistics. If 
a fact is in the way he jumps it. In short, 
Hugh Guthrie in the Green Chamber and 
Hugh Guthrie on the hustings are two 





There is an added tinge of melancholy in his 
manner ever since the catastrophe 
of 1911 


entirely different men, with the exception 
of his eager mind and his almighty voice 
which remain the same in both cases. All 
of which is to say that Hugh talks turkey 
when he reaches for the Great Heart of 
the Common Peepul. 

As became a man of Cabinet rank and 
talent Hugh had a little stunt of his own 
which displayed original genius. He cut 
up a steer every night on the platform. 
An imaginary steer, of course, but a 
thumper, a real Christmas steer in size, 
weight, juiciness and general conforma- 
tion. Hugh comes from Guelph, the home 
of the Winter Fair and he claims to know 
something about fat stock. He carved that 
steer all over Wellington county and 
Western Ontario—the animal’s effective 
range was from Windsor to Peterboro. It 
was some steer. Hugh might cut it up 
for a matinee, but it was always there 
for the evening performance, mooing at 
the door to be led to the slaughter. 

It was a tame steer, Hugh killed it six 
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nights a week and sometimes gave after- 
noon exhibitions but the steer never 
kicked at anything Hugh did. It was all 
in the day’s work. I have since thought 
that it may not always have been the same 
steer but if it wasn’t it was one just like 
it. Hugh always made a good job of it, 
turning back his sleeves and wading into 
it up to the elbows. It was the liveliest 
kind of a performance, almost sanguinary 
in its intensity. People in the front row 
have been heard to remark that they felt 
spattered after Hugh got through. Some- 
times he would call one of the reporters 
up to hold the animal’s leg while he 
skinned it. So vivid was his artistry. 

Of course Hugh’s argument was that 
the packer got it all and the farmer got 
what was left. He carved the helpless ani- 
mal into that point in view, giving the 
price per pound or square inch for the 
by-products. Few people in the audience, 
until Hugh opened their eyes, had known 
that a steer could go so far. They thought 
that a steer was simply meat and that 
ended it, but Hugh showed how the hide 
became leather; the hoofs, glue; the hair, 
shaving brushes; the tail, soup; the intes- 
tines, sausage casings; the bones, ferti- 
lizer; and soon. He did all sorts of tricks 
with the mangled remains, placing the 
various parts in such argumentation con- 
juncture, that people’s blood curdled at it. 
A leg and a wing and a piece of the breast 
here, an ear there, an eyelash, a rib roast, 
a sirloin steak somewhere else. The stage 
was littered with the gory fragments. 
The scene of carnage resembled Casa- 
bianca after the ship blew up. Yes indeed 
Hugh carved that steer for fair. He 
carved it in a thousand ways, the infinite 
permutations and combinations mentioned 
by a first-class accident policy. A railway 
collision between two cattle trains could 
not have made a better job of it. 

But when all was over the steer did not 
win and Hugh Guthrie did not become 
Minister of Justice, which goes to show 
that a steer is not the right animal to 
hitch your chariot to. Since 1911 Hugh 
has spoken less and brooded more, a habit 
which he shares with the majority of the 
Opposition. He has been mentioned as 
the inheritor of Laurier’s mantle, but Dr. 
William Pugsley calculates to have first 
claim on that. His name was thought of 
but not broached at the Ontario Liberal 
Convention, as successor to A. G. McKay. 

Hugh Guthrie is still in Federal poli- 


tics. Some say that he is in a trance, 
others that he is merely in a state of 
arrested development like the Chinese 
language. 


Permanent Garrison for 
Panama Canal 


the 


According to the plans of the War De 
partment the Panama Cana! is to be fully 
garrisoned at the earliest possible date, 
as the rapidity with which events have 
followed each other in the European war 
has demonstrated that it would be prac 
tically impossible to send troops to the 
Isthmus after a war had been declared or 
even threatened. This garrison is to con 
sist of three regiments of infantry, one 
squadron of cavalry, one battalion of field 
artillery, and 12 companies of coast ar- 
tillery. 








The Hill and the Valley 


T was one of the 
] moist pleasantly 
odorous nights of 
early spring. There 
was a chill in the even- 
ing air but the 
grass was 
growing green 
in_ sheltered 
spots and Jef- 
frey Miller 
had found pur- 
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Miiler came so 


ple - petalled mz 
violets and 

pink arbutus , 

on the hill that 

day. Across a 

valley, filled 

with beech and 

fir, there was a 

sunset after- 

glow, creamy 

yellow and pale 

red, with a new oe 

moon swung | \ out 
above it. It UE - “ a, 
was a night for Wa vee 
a man to walk Pal 
alone and | 
dream of his | 
love, which ¢& i \\ 
was perhaps \ J I Me, 
why Jeffrey - y \ 


loiteringly 


across the 4 jo / 

springy hill ly {| 

pasture, with i | 

his hands full it : 

of the may- — | 

flowers. 5 \ 
He was a 

tall, broad- Sa 

shouldered 

man of forty, 

and looking no 

younger, with dark gray eyes and a 


tanned, clear-cut face, clean-shaven save 
for a drooping moustache, Jeffrey Miller 
was considered a handsome man, and 
Bayside people had periodical fits of won- 
dering why he had never married. They 
pitied him for the lonely life he must lead 
alone there at the Valley Farm, with only 
a deaf old housekeeper as a companion; 
for it did not occur to the Bayside people 
in general that a couple of shaggy dogs 
could be called companions, and they did 
not know that books make very excellent 
comrades for people who know how to 
treat them. 

One of Jeffrey’s dogs was with him now 

the oldest one, with white breast and 
paws and a tawny coat. He was so old 
that he was half blind and rather deaf; 
but, with one exception, he was the dear- 
est of living creatures to Jeffrey Miller, 
for Sara Stuart had given him the 
sprawly, chubby, little pup years ago. 

They came down the hill together. A 
group of men were standing on the bridge 
in the hollow, discussing Col. Stuart’s 
funeral of the day before. Jeffrey caught 
Sara’s name and paused on the outskirts 
of the group to listen. Sometimes he 
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ted 


by MAR Y V. 
thought that if 
he were lying 
dead under six 
feet of turf 
and Sara Stu- 
art’s name 
were pro- 
nounced above 
him, his heart 
would give a 
bound of life. 
“Yes, the old 
kunnel’s. gone 
at last,” Chris- 
topher Jackson 
Was. saying. 
“He took his 
time dyin’, 
that’s sartain. 
S Must be a kind 
» of relief for 
» Sara—she’s 
had to wait on 
him, hand and 


He was a tall, 
broad - shoulder- 
ed man of forty, 
and lovked no 
younger. . . . 
One of his dogs 
was with him. 


| | F foot, for years. 

} ; f But, no doubt, 

Oy she’ll feel 

His | pretty lone- 

ad some. Wonder 

| vas what she’ll 
{ do?” 


“Ts there any 
particular rea- 
son for her to 


do anything?” 
> : asked _ Alec 
a — Soa Churchill. 
‘ \. “Well, she’ll 
Wye have to leave 


Pinehurst. The 

estate’s en- 
tailed and goes to her cousin, Charles 
Stuart.” 

There were exclamations of surprise 
from the other men on hearing this. Jef- 
frey drew nearer, absently patting his 
dog’s head. He had not known it, either. 

“Oh, yes,” said Christopher, enjoying 
all the importance of exclusive informa- 
tion. “I thought everybody knew that. 
Pinehurst goes to the oldest male heir. 
The old kunnel felt it keen that he hadn’t 
a son. Of course, there’s plenty of money 
and Sara’l) get that. But I guess she'll 
feel pretty bad at leaving her old home. 
Sara ain’t as young as she used to be, 
neither. Let me see—she must be thirty- 
eight. Well, she’s left pretty lonesome.” 

“Maybe she’ll stay on at Pinehurst,” 
said Job Crowe. It’d only be right for he: 
cousin to give her a home there.” 

Christopher shook his head. 

“No, I understand they’re not on very 
good terms. Sara don’t like Charles 
Stuart or his wife—and I don’t blame her. 
She won’t stay there, not likely. Probably 
she’ll go and live in town. Strange she 
never married. She was reckoned hand- 
some, and had plenty of beaus at one 
time.” 
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Jeffrey swung out of 
the group and started 
homeward with his 
dog. To stand by and 
hear Sara Stuart dis- 
cussed after this fashion was more than 
he couid endure. The men idly watched 
his tall, erect figure as he went along the 
valley. 

“Queer chap, Jeff,” said Alec Churchill, 
reflectively. 

“Jeff’s all right,” said Christopher in a 
patronizing way. “There ain’t a better 
man or neighbor alive. I’ve lived next 
farm to him for thirty years, so I ought to 
know. But he’s queer sartainly—not like 
other people—kind of unsociable. He 
don’t care for a thing ’cept dogs and read- 
ing and mooning round woods and fields. 
That ain’t natural, you know. But I must 
say he’s a good farmer. He’s got the best 
farm in Bayside, and that’s a real nice 
house he put up on it. Ain’t it an odd 
thing he never married? Never seemed 
to have no notion of it. I can’t recollect of 
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Jeff Miller’s ever courting anybody. 
That’s another unnatural thing about 
him.” 


“T’ve always thought that Jeff thought 
himself a cut or two above the rest of us,” 
said Tom Scovel with a sneer. “Maybe he 
thinks the Bayside girls ain’t good enough 
for him.” 

“There ain’t no such dirty pride about 
Jeff,” pronounced Christopher conclusive- 
ly. “And the Millers are the best family 
hereabouts, leaving the kunnel’s out. And 
Jeff’s well off—nobody knows how well, I 
reckon, but I can guess, being his land 
neighbor. Jeff ain’t no fool nor loafer, if 
he is a bit queer.” 

Meanwhile, the object of these remarks 
was striding homeward and thinking, not 
of the men behind him, but of Sara 
Stuart. He must go to her at once. He 
had not intruded on her since her father’s 
death, thinking her sorrow too great for 
him to meddle with. But this was dif- 
ferent. Perhaps she needed the advice or 
assistance only he could give. To whom 
else in Bayside could she turn for it but 
to him, her old friend? Was it possible 
that she must leave Pinehurst? The 
thought struck cold dismay to his soul. 
How could he bear his life if she went 
away? 

He had loved Sara Stuart from child- 
hood. He remembered vividly the day he 
had first seen her; a spring day, much 
like this one had been; he, a boy of eight, 
had gone with his father to the big, sun- 
shiny hill field and he had searched for 
birds’ nests in the little fir copses along 
the crest while his father plowed. He 
had so come upon her, sitting on the fence 
under the pines at the back of Pinehurst 
a child of six in a dress of purple cloth. 
Her long, light-brown curls fell over he: 
shoulders and rippled sleekly back from 
her caim little brow; her eyes were large 
and grayish-blue, straight-gazing and 
steadfast. To the end of his life the boy 
was to carry in his heart the picture she 
made there under the pines. 

“Little boy,” she had said, with a 























friendly smile, “Will you show me where 
the mayflowers grow?” 

Shyly enough he had assented, and they 
set out together for the barrens beyond 
the field where the arbutus trailed its 
stars of sweetness under the dusty dead 
grasses and withered leaves of the old 
year. The boy was thrilled with delight. 
She was a fairy queen who thus gracious- 
ly smiled on him and chattered blithely as 
they searched for mayflowers in the fresh 
spring sunshine. He thought it a wonder- 
ful thing that it had so chanced. It over- 
joyed him to give the choicest clusters he 
found into her slim, waxen little fingers, 
and watch her eyes grow round with 
pleasure in them. When the sun began to 
lower over the beeches she had gone home 
with her arms full of arbutus; but she had 
turned at the edge of the pineland and 
waved her hand at him. 

That night, when he told his mother of 
the little girl he had met on the hill, she 
had hoped anxiously that he had been 
“very polite,” for the little girl was a 
daughter of Colonel Stuart, newly-come 
to Pinehurst. Jeffrey, reflecting, had not 
been certain that he had been polite; “But 
I am sure she liked me,” he said gravely. 

A few days later a message came from 
Mrs. Siuart on the hill to Mrs. Miller in 
the valley. Would she let her little boy 
go up now and then to play with Sara? 
Sara was very lonely because she had no 
playmates. So Jeff, overjoyed, had gone 
to his divinity’s very home, where the 
two children played together many a 
day. All through their childhood they had 
been fast friends. Sara’s parents placed 
no bar to their intimacy. They had soon 
concluded that little Jeff Miller was a 
very good playmate for Sara. He was 
gentle, well-behaved, and manly. 

Sara never went to the district school 
which Jeff attended; she had her gov- 
erness at home. With no other boy or 
girl in Bayside did she form any friend- 
ship; but her loyalty to Jeff never 
wavered. As for Jeff, he worshipped her 
and would have done anything she com- 
manded. He belonged to her from the day 
they had hunted arbutus on the hill. 

When Sara was fifteen she had gone 
away to school. Jeff had missed her sore- 
ly. For four years he saw her only in the 
summers, and each year she had seemed 
taller, statelier, further from him. When 
she graduated her father took her abroad 
for two years; then she came home, a 
lovely, high-bred girl, dimpling on the 
threshold of womanhood; and Jeffrey 
Miller was face to face with two bitter 
facts. One was that he loved her—not 
with the boy-and-girl love of long ago, 
but with the love of a man for the one 
woman in the world; and the other was 
that she was as far beyond his reach as 
one of those sunset stars of which she 
had always reminded him in her pure, 
clear-shining loveliness. 

He looked these facts unflinchingly in 
the face until he had grown used to them, 
and then he laid down his course for him- 
self. He loved Sara—and he did not wish 
to conquer his love, even if it had been 
possible. It were better to love her, whom 
he could never win, than to love and be 
loved by any other woman. His great 
office in life was to be her friend, humble 
and unexpectant; to be at hand if she 
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should need him for ever so trifling a ser- 
vice; never to presume, always to be 
faithful. 

Sara had not forgotten her old friend. 
But their former comradeship was now 
impossible; they could be friends, but 
never again companions; Sara’s life was 
full and gay; she had interests in which 
he had no share; her social world was 
utterly apart from his; she was of the 
hill and its traditions, he was of the val- 
ley and its people. The democracy of 
childhood past, there was no common 
ground on which they might meet. Only 
one thing Jeffrey had found it impossible 
to contemplate calmly. Some day Sara 
would marry—a man who was her equal, 
who sat at her father’s table as a guest. 
In spite of himself, Jeffrey’s heart filled 
with hot rebellion at the thought; it was 
like a desecration and a robbery. 

But, as the years went by, this thing 
he dreaded did not happen. Sara did not 
marry, although gossip assigned her many 
suitors not unworthy of her. She and 
Jeffrey were always friends, although 
they met but seldom. Sometimes she sent 
him a book; it was his custom to search 
for the earliest mayflowers and take them 
to her; once in a long while they met and 
talked of many things. Jeffrey’s calendar 
from year to year was red-lettered by 
these small happenings, of which nobody 
knew, or, knowing, would have cared. 

So he and Sara drifted out of youth, 
together yet apart. Her mother had died, 
and Sara was the 
gracious, stately mis- 
tress of Pinehrust, 
which grew quieter as 
the time went on; the 
lovers ceased to corre, 
and holiday friends 
grew few; with the old 
colonel’s failing health 
the gaieties and lavish 
entertaining ceased. 
Jeffrey thought that 
Sara must often be 
lonely, but she never 
said so; she remained 
sweet, serene, calm- 
eyed, as the child he 
had met on the hill. 
Only, now and then, 
Jeffrey fancied he saw 
a shadow on her face 
—a shadow so faint 
and fleeting that only 
the eye of an unselfish, 
abiding love, made 
clear-sighted by pa- 
tient years, could have 
seen it. It hurt him, 
that shadow; he would 


have given anything 
in his power to have 
banished it. 

And now this long ; 

° > As the light s t 
friendship was to be jy jit—a ta 
broken. Sara was go- ing gow! gr 


ing away. At first he 

had thought only of her pain; but now 
his own filled his heart. How could he 
live without her? How could he dwell in 
the valley knowing that she had gone 
from the hill? Never to see her light shine 
down on him through the northern gap in 
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the pines at night! Never to feel that per- 
haps her eyes rested on him now and then 
as he went about his work in the valley 
fields! Never to stoop with a glad thrill 
over the first spring flowers because it 
was his privilege to take them to her! 
Jeffrey groaned aloud. No, he could not 
go up to see her that night; he must 
wait—he must strengthen himself. 

Then his heart rebuked him. This was 
selfishness; this was putting his own feel- 
ings before hers—a thing he had sworn 
never to do. Perhaps she needed him— 
perhaps she had wondered why he had not 
come to offer her such poor service as 
might be in his power. He turned and 
went down through the orchard lane, tak- 
ing the old field-path across the valley and 
up the hill, which he had traversed so 
often and so joyfully in boyhood. It was 
dark now, and a few stars were shining 
in the silvery sky. The wind sighed 
among the pines as he walked under 
them. Sometimes he felt that he must 
turn back—that his pain was going to 
master him; then he forced himself to 
go on. 

The old gray house where Sara lived 
seemed bleak and stricken in the dull light, 
with its leafless vines clinging to it. There 
were no lights in it. It looked like a home 
left soulless. 

Jeffrey went around to the garden door 
and knocked. He had expected the maid 
to open it, but Sara herself came. 

“Why, Jeff,” she said, with pleasure in 
her tones, “I am so 
glad to see you. I have 
been wondering why 
you had not come be- 
fore.” 

“I did not think you 
would want to see me 
vet,” he said hurriedly. 
“T have thought about 
you every hour—but I 
feared to intrude.’ 

“You couldn’t in- 
trude,” she said gent- 
ly. “Yes, I have want- 
ed to see you, Jeff. 
Come into the li- 
brary.” 

He followed her into 
the room where they 
had always sat in his 
rare calls. Sara light 


ed the lamp on the 
table. As the light 
shot up she _ stood 


clearly revealed in it 

a tall, slender woman 
in a trailing gown of 
gray. Even a stranger, 
not knowing her age, 
would have guessed it 
to be what it was, yet 
it would have 
hard to say what gave 
eg the impression of ma 
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turity. Her face was 
quite unlined; a littl 
pale, perhaps, with 
more finely-cut outlines than those of 
youth. Her eyes were clear and bright: 
her abundant brown hair waved back 
from her face in the same curves that 


Jeffrey had noted in the purple-gowned 
child of six, under the pines. Perhaps it 








was the fine patience and serenity in her 
face that told her tale of years. Youth 
can never acquire it. 

Her eyes brightened when she saw the 
mayflowers he carried. She came and took 
them from him and her hands touched 
his, sending a little thrill of joy through 
him. 

“How lovely they are! And the first 
I have seen this spring. You always 
bring me the first, don’t you, Jeff? Do 
you remember the first day we spent pick- 
ing mayflowers together?” 

Jeff smiled. Could he forget? But 
something held him back from speech. 

Sara put the flowers in a vase on the 
table, but slipped one starry pink clutser 
into the iace on her breast. She came and 
sat down beside Jeffrey; he saw that her 
beautiful eyes had been weeping, and that 
there were lines of pain around her lips. 
Some impulse that would not be denied 
made him lean over and take her hand. 
She left it unresistingly in bis clasp. 

“IT am very lonely now, Jeff,” she said 
sadly. “Father has gone. I have no 
friends left.” 

“You have me,” said Jeffrey quietly. 

“Yes. I shouldn’t have said that. You 
are my friend, I know, Jeff. But, but—I 
must leave Pinehurst, you know.” 

“T learned that to-night for the first 
time,” he answered. 

“Did you ever come to a place where 
everything seemed 
ended — where it 
seemed that there 
was nothing—sim- 
ply nothing — left, 
Jeff?” she said 
wistfully. “But, no, 
it couldn’t seem so 

a man. Only a 
woman could fully 
understand what | 
mean. That is how 
{ feel now. While 
I had father to live 
for it wasn’t so 
hard. But now 
there is nothing. 


And I must go ; 
a AA 
iway. i, 
“Is there any 
thing I can do?” \ 
muttered Jeffrey, - 


miserably. He knew 
now that he had 
made a mistake ir 
‘oming to- 
night; he could 
not help her 
His own pai 
had unmanned 
him. Presently 
he would say 
something foo] 
ish or selfish in 
spite of him 
elf 
Sara turned her eyes on hin 
“There is nothing anybody can do, 
Jeff,” she said piteously. Her eyes, those 
ear, child eyes, filled with tears. “I shall 
be braver—stronger—after a while. But 
ist now I have no strength left. I feel 
ke a lost, helpless child. Oh, Jeff!” 
She put her slender hands over her face 
ind sobbed. Every sob cut Jeffrey to the 
eart 
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“Don’t—don’t, Sara,” he said huskily. 
“T can’t bear to see you suffer so. I’d die 
for you if it would do you any good. I 
love you—I love you! I never meant to 
tell you so, but it is the truth. I oughtn’t 
to tell you now. Don’t think that I’m try- 
ing to take any advantage of your loneli- 
ness and sorrow. I know—I have always 
known—that you are far above me. But 
that couldn’t prevent my loving you—just 
humbly loving you, asking nothing else. 
You may be angry with my presumption, 
but I can’t help telling you that I love 
you. That’s all. I just want you to know 
ag 

Sara had turned away her head. Jef- 
frey was overcome with contrition. Ah, 
he had no business to speak so—he had 
spoiled the devotion of years. Who was 
he that he should have dared to love her? 
Silence alone had justified his love, and 
now he had lost that justification. She 
would despise him. He had forfeited her 
friendship, for ever. 

“Are you angry, Sara?” he questioned 
sadly, after a silence. 

“I think I am,” said Sara. She kept her 
stately head averted. “If—if you have 
loved me, Jeff, why did you never tell me 
so before?” 

“How could I dare?” he said gravely. 
“T knew I could never win you—that I had 
no right to dream of you so. Oh, Sara, 
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Did you ever come to a place where 
led-—where 
eft Jeff?" she said, wistfully 


don’t be angry! My love has been rever- 
ent and humble. I have asked nothing. 


I ask nothing now, but your friendship. 


Don’t take that from me, Sara. Don’t be 
ingry with me.” 
“IT am angry,” repeated Sara, “and | 


think I have a right to be.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said simply, “but not 
because I have loved you. Such love as 
mine ought to anger no woman, Sara. But 





everything seemed 
seemed there was nothing—simply nothing 


you have a right to be angry with me for 
presuming to put it into words. I should 
not have done so—but I could not help it. 
It rushed to my lips in spite of me. For- 
give me.” 

“JT don’t know whether I can forgive you 
for not telling me before,” said Sara 
steadily. “That is what I have to forgive 
—not your speaking at last, even if it was 
dragged from you against your will. Did 
you think I would make you such a very 
poor wife, Jeff, that you would not ask 
me to marry you?” 

“Sara!” he said, aghast. “I—I—you 
were as far above me as a star in the sky 
I never dreamed—I never hoped—”’ 

“That I could care for you?” said Sara, 
looking round at last. “Then you were 
more modest than a man ought to be, 
Jeff. I did not know that you loved me, or 
I should have found some way to make 
you speak out long ago. I should not have 
let you waste all these years. I’ve loved 
you—ever since we picked mayflowers on 
the hill, I think—ever since I came home 
from school I know. I never cared for 
anyone else—although I tried to, when I 
thought you didn’t care for me. It mat- 
tered nothing to me that the world may 
have thought there was some social dif- 
ference between us. There, Jeff, you can- 
not accuse me of not making my meaning 
plain.” 

“Sara,” he whis- 
pered, wondering, 
bewildered, hal f- 
afraid to believe 
this unbelievable 
joy. “I’m not half 
worthy of you—but 
—but—” he bent 
forward and put 
his arm around her, 
looking straight in- 
to her clear, un- 
shrinking eyes, 
“Sara, will you be 
my wife?” 

“Yes.” She said 
the word clearly 
and truly. “And I 
will think myself a 
proud and happy 
and honored woman 
to be so, Jeff. Oh, 
I don’t shrink from 
telling you the 
truth, you see. You 
mean too much to 
me for me to dis- 
semble it. I’ve hid- 
den it for eighteen 
years because I 
didn’t think you 
wanted to hear it, 
but I’ll give myself 
the delight of say- 
‘ng it frankly now.” 

She lifted her delicate, high-bred face, 
fearless love shining in every lineament, 
to his, and they exchanged their first kiss. 


Human beings are not only sluggish and 
inert, but at times are actively wicked. 
This is one of the dire privileges of Free 
Will.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

















Joe Howe’s Last Opponent 


HERE is a 
manin Nova 
Scotia, now 


in the evening of 
his days, who is 


By L. H. MARTELL, B.A. 


against the Anti 
confederates for 
their treatment of 
Howe. 

However, let us 





called down there the 
“Nestor of the Liberal 
Party.” His name is 
Monson H. Goudge— 
familiarly known to the 
older people of the Pro- 
vince as “Monty.” He 
is now president of the 
Legislative Council of 
Nova Scotia. 

It is a far cry back 
from 1915 to 1869, the 
stirring days of the 
stern fight that many 
Nova Scotians made to 
have the British North 
America Act repealed. 
There was much bitter- 
ness over Nova Scotia’s 
joining in the federa- 
tion. The Liberals op- 
posed it tooth and nail, 
and foremost among 
them was Joe Howe. 


A view 
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of the Legislative Council Chambers. the scene of Mr. 
present activity. 


Goudge’s 


hear the story from 
a man who speaks 
“that he knows.” This 
is what Hon. Monso: 
Goudge, Joe Howe's 
one-time lieutenant and 
his last opponent, says 

“We were with Howe 
heart and soul in his 
every fight up till 1869, 
for we idolized him and 
had implicit faith in his 
sincerity. Many of his 
actions between 1867- 
1869 would have caused 
some to doubt his sin 
cerity of purpose, but 
we did not, for we were 
his idolators. For in 
stance, I was in Londo: 
on personal business i 
1868, when Howe, Ar 

nand, Troop and Smith 
were there as a delega 
tion from the Assembly 








His chief lieutenant in 
the county of Hants in 
Nova Scotia was Hon. “Monty” 
Goudge, who, with such men as Hon. 
R. M. McHeffey, Captains Tom and 
Fred Curry, Edward O’Brien, Ben- 
nett Smith, William Laurence, David 
Scott and Arthur McNutt Cochrane, 
waged the battle of the Anti-con- 
federates. 

3ut Joe Howe, most outspoken of 
leaders, most valiant of rebels 
against the idea of Confederation, 
suddenly forsook the cause of the 
Anti-confederates, accepting a prom- 
ise from Sir John A. Macdonald of 
better terms for Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Edward O’Brien. followed 
Howe, but Messrs. McHeffey, Goudge, 
Smith, Lawrence, Scott, Cochrane, 
and Captains Tom and Fred-Curry 
refused to support him in a step 
which they considered to be gross 
treachery to the cause of the Anti- 
confederates and inimical to the best 
interests of the province of Nova 
Scotia. These men had received food 
for their Anti-confederate thoughts 
and arguments from Howe’s speeches, 
and though previously they had 
idolized Howe, they could not follow 
him. By so doing they would be set- 
ting the seal of approval on the de- 
struction of Nova Scotia without the 
consent of the electors and also ap- 
proving what they considered to be 
deception and treachery. 


Hon. Monson H. Goudge. 


It has been urged by many that these ions are as a consequence formed from 


men, as well as the other Anti-confeder- 
ates, were wrong, both as regards the 
matter of Confederation and their treat- 
ment of Howe. But they have only heard 
one side of the question, and their opin- 


ex parte evidence. From what I can 
gather from conversations with Anti- 
confederates in the county of Hants, and 
from a perusal of the records, I fail to 
find anything to justify a verdict of guilty 





of Nova Scotia to de- 
mand a repeal of the British North 
America Act so far as it related to 
Nova Scotia. Dr. Tupper was also 
there as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to oppose the ac- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Repealers. 
Many of my evenings were spent with 
the Nova Scotia delegates, and on one 
occasion while we were assembled to- 
gether, a messenger came to say that 
a gentleman wished to see Mr. Howe 
On returning to the room one of the 
delegates asked Howe who his caller 
was. Howe replied, ‘Tupper has beer 
to see me!’ 

“T said, ‘Howe, what have you to 
do with Tupper?’ 

“He replied, ‘I wanted to see his 
hand. Do not mistrust me, gentle- 
men, I am acting for our best inter- 
ests as I see things.’ 

“Subsequently Howe and Tupper 
went to visit the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and, when Howe returned, I was 
present at the hotel where the Nova 
Scotia. These men had received food 
liam Garvie, a young Nova Scotian, 
at that time studying law in London, 
who afterwards became Provincial 
Secretary of his native province, was 
also present. Howe was very reticent. 
Garvie noticed this, and said to the 
delegates, ‘Gentlemen, Howe is a 
changed man; look out for him.’ 


“When Howe came back to Nova Scotia 
he was still received and regarded as the 
hope of the Repeal party. In spite of what 
we had seen and heard in London, the 
delegates could not bring themselves to 
mistrust him and as a result public meet- 
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ings and receptions were held, in which 
Howe was lauded for his championship 
of the cause of the Repealers, and an un- 
comp:omising determination to carry on 
the struggle for repeal was everywhere 
expressed. But events were developing. 
Howe would not appear in the House of 
Assembly with the other delegates to re- 
ceive the thanks of the Assembly for his 
woik as a member of the delegation to 
London to secure repeal. He seemed to be 
in touch with Tupper. He did not con- 
sult with his colleagues and friends, but 
treated them, including the members of 
the delegation who had been in London 
with him, as nonentities, and assumed the 
attitude of master of the situation. He 
continued having conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Government at Ottawa 
but during all this time he requested the 
Anti-confederates of Nova Scotia to have 
faith in him. Even when he was about 
taking a position in Sir John A. Mac- 
donald’s cabinet as president of the coun- 
cil he telegraphed me, and other friends 
in the county of Hants saying: ‘Do not 
be alarmed; I shall do nothing that will 
bring discredit upon my friends.’ 

“We had hardly received this telegram 
when we got another saying, ‘I have ac- 
cepted the office of President of the Privy 
later.’ At the 
time of receiving this last telegram I was 
in my office at Windsor, and with me were 
the Hon. R. M. McHeffey, Edward 


Council and will see you 
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was one of life or death to the cause of re- 
peal for Nova Scotia. I was supported at 
the hustings by the Hon. A. G. Jones, Mr. 
Otto Weeks, and other leading Anti-con- 
federates. Howe’s friends were not in- 
active. During the campaign he became 
sick and the writ was cancelled. While 
Howe was ill the Anti-confederates ceased 
from campaigning, but as soon as he was 
feeling himself again, a new writ was 
issued naming a later date for the elec- 
tion, and the fight once more began. On 
nomination day Howe’s prospects for elec 
tion were not very bright, and such was 
freely admitted by his supporters. Word 
was then received from Ottawa to the 
effect that Howe must be elected at all 
costs. Confederates poured into the 
county from all directions. Money was 
sent from Ottawa to bribe the electors, 
and in many cases sums ranging from one 
hundred to four hundred 
paid for a single vote. 
that it Ottawa 
sixty thousand dollars to elect Howe. The 
campuign was the beginning of electoral 
corruption in the Nova 
Scotia.” 


dollars 
I have been told 
cost the Government at 


were 


province of 


OTHER POLITICAL CONTESTS. 


In 1873, in the by-election rendered 
necessary by Howe having accepted the 
position of Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, Mr. Goudge was elected to repre- 
sent his native county of Hants in the 
Parliament of Canada, defeating Captain 
George Armstrong, a wealthy shipowner 


ment by some of its supporters, like my- 
self, led by George Ross, who told the 
Government that if they did not do some- 
thing for temperance he would introduce 
a private bill looking towards the enact- 
ment of stringent temperance legislation.” 
The result was the enactment of “The 
Act.” Mr. Goudge, while a member 
of Parliament also took part in the debate 
concerning riparian rights, and was one 
of those who secured for the provinces of 
Canada, and particularly for Nova Scotia, 
its just due in the premises. The fourth 
ar d last election of Mr. Goudge was run 
in 1878, when after four years of power, 
the MacKenzie administration appealed to 
the people, and on this occasion, like a 
great many others of MacKenzie’s sup- 
porters, he was defeated by a small ma- 
jority, his opponent being the same Henry 

llison whom he had defeated in 1874. 

In 1884 Mr. Goudge was appointed to 
the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia to 
succeed the Hon. Arthur Cochrane. Im- 
mediately on taking his seat he was ap- 
pointed Chairman of Public Accounts, 
and a short time after, Chairman of Bills. 
In 1903 he was appointed President of 
the Council in succession to the late Sir 
Robert Boak, the duties of which position 
he discharges with much merit, to the 
admiration of his many friends. 
The utility of the Legislative Council finds 
in Mr. Goudge greatest 
defenders. 

In his younger days Mr. Goudge, with 
many other Nova Scotians, found in the 
shipping business the sort of life he 

wanted. He stayed in it 


Scott 


great 


one of its 





O’Brien, and Captains Tom and Fred 
Curry. The telegram almost left us 
speechless but after a time Captain Tom 
Curry exclaimed: ‘My 
God! Would Howe do 
such a thing as that, 
and be guilty of such 


treachery toward us?’ 
Shortly after this he 
came down to the cour 

ty of Hants and called 
his friends together to 
give his reasons for his 
change of faith. Afte: 
he had made his explar 

ation the Rev. John 
Murdock, at that time 
Presbyterian minister 
at Windsor, said to him: 
‘Howe what 
had you as a good gen- 


business 


eral to lead your army 
up to a stone wall and 
leave them there 
you were prepared to 
scale the wall or to lead 
them in an _ honorable 
retreat from it?’ 

“Howe could make no 


unless 
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Legislative Buildings at Halifax, the scene f 


Monson Goudge'’s public work 


—, and madea success of it 
until about twelve years 
ago when he retired 
from commercial life. 
Hon. Mr. Goudge is a 
sincere Christian gen- 
tleman. He is a member 
and elder of the Presby- 
terian congregation in 
Windsor. 
He is a frequent attend- 
ant of the prayer meet- 
ings of his church, and 
in religion as in public 
matters, he wishes to 
have thorough  un- 
derstanding of every- 
thing that is transpir- 
ing. It is related of him 
that on one occasion at 
prayer meeting a friend 
of his who possesses a 
rather low voice, was 
not praying in a very 
audible manner, and 


the town of 


Hon 








reply. 


THE STIRRING ELECTION OF 1869. 
“Howe was sworn in as President of the 
Privy Council on January 30th, 1869, and 
decided to contest the county of Hants, 
for which county he was then sitting as 
member. A writ for the election was 
issved and I was selected by the Liberals 
to oppose him. The campaign was one of 
the most hard-fought and bitter in the 
hictory of single elections in Nova Scotia, 
for it was recognized that the struggle 


of Kempt in Hants county, by a good 
majority. 

In 1874 he was again elected, this time 
defeating Henry Allison, of Newport. It 
was in the election of 1874 that Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier first entered Parliament. 
During this Parliament the Canada Tem- 
perance Act, better known as “The Scott 
Act,” was enacted, and Mr. Goudge, who 
took part in its drafting, says that “It 
was forced upon the MacKenzie Govern- 


Mr. Goudge was heard 
pve to exclaim in meeting: 
What’s that James? Speak louder James 
speak louder, for you must pray with 
understanding as well as with the spirit 
if you wish me to concur.” 


Mr. Goudge is now in the evening of his 


days, but his interest in philanthropic 
work and political matters is not di- 
minished. He is prominent in the counsels 
of his church, and by the Liberals of Nova 


Scotia is referred to as “The daddy of 
us all.” 














NSON HO- 
A GARTH 
was finish- 


ing breakfast 

when Bracey 

walked in. He 

wore a loose bath robe that 
outshone the garment of 
Benjamin in point of vari- 
ety of colors, and a smok- 
ing cap, rusty with age 
and minus its tassel. Ona 
rickety-legged table be- 
side him stood a breakfas' 
tray which had been sent 
in from the little Dutch 
restaurant on the next 
street. On the other side 
of his chair was a pile of 
morning papers. Hogarth 
seldom left his rooms and 
thus was compelled to keep 
in touch with the outside 
world by close reading of 
newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals; a method not entirely 
satisfactory as he was 
often forced to confess 
when engaged on a case of 
more than usual difficulty. 


Brandon Bracey was a 
young club man of good 
family and ample income 
who kept himself amused 
and at the same time gave 
scope to a natural talent 
for the work by acting as 
an investigating associate 
with Hogarth; in which 
capacity he was extremely 
useful, as Hogarth, al- 
though he had _= solved 
scores of cases that had 
baffled the police, never 
stirred from his armchair 
when professionally en- 
gaged. Bracey seated him- 
self on a brown leather 
couch facing Hogarth. 

“The Portland Street 
Case?” queried Hogarth. 
“I know it must be some- 
thing important or you 
wouldn’t get around as early as this.” 

“What case is that?” asked the other. 
“TI haven’t seen the morning papers yet.” 

Hogarth selected a paper from the pile 
on the floor and pointed to the leading 
news story, featured under a three column 
heading. 

“The body of a man was found about 
one o’clock this morning on a deserted 
corner of Portland street,” he said. “Mur- 
ders in that section are, of course, quite 
an ordinary occurrence and usually of 
too brutal and obvious a type to present 
any points of interest whatever. This 
case diverges from the usual run of homi- 
cide in rather a marked degree, however. 
When the police found the body, they im- 
agined it was a case of death from want or 
exposure for, on a cursory examination, 
absolutely no marks were found to indi- 
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cate violence. They were puzzled by the 
appearance of the skin, which had turned 
a peculiar mottled brown. When the cor- 
oner arrived he discovered a small per- 
foration behind the ear at a point where 
it was possible to reach the brain, and it 
is his opinion that death had been brought 
about in that way. The papers give abso- 
lutely no other details, but the case has 
the earmarks of a really interesting prob- 
lem.” 

“First I had heard of it,” said Bracey. 

“Then it’s the Hallam robbery you have 
come to see me about,” said Hogarth, 
pushing away the breakfast tray and lux- 
uriously stretching himself. “The papers 
have a bare announcement of the theft.” 

“Yes, it’s the Hallam case,” said 
Bracey. “Locksley Byrne is downstairs 
now. I wouldn’t bring him up until I’d 
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found if you were 
willing to hear 
his story of the 
theft. The 
has its 
points.” 
“On your recommenda 
tion, i’ll hear it,” 
Hogarth. “Bring him up.” 
A moment later Bracey 
ushered in a young fellow 
of about thirty years of 
age, tall, well set up and 
with the indolent bearing 


case 


good 


said 


of the man of leisure 
Locksley Byrne was a mil 
lionaire in his own right 


and heir presumptive to 
one of the largest fortune 
in America. He was the 
among othe: 
assets and liabilities, of a 
racing stable, a steam 
yacht, a debonair air that 
made him irresistible with 
women and an ungovern- 
able temper that had seve: 
al times brought him into 
contact with the law. Ho 
garth, who was_ short 
sighted, adjusted his 
glasses carefully and scru 
tinized his visitor with fix 
ed and frank interest. 
“Mr. Byrne was present 
at the dinner given by 
Douglas Hallam in _ his 
apartments last night 
when Hallam’s priceless 
jade charm was stolen,” 
said Bracey, without any 
formalities. “He wants 
the matter sifted thorough- 
ly and came to me for ad 
vice. I took the liberty of 
bringing him to you.” 
“It’s this way,” broke in 
Byrne impetuously. “There 
were six of us in all at 
this dinner party of Dug 
Hallam’s and not one in 
the crowd that couldn't 
buy pretty much anything 
he wanted. Why, the idea of a robber) 
taking place in such a party is ridiculous 
—incredible. Just the same, when Ha 
lam brings out this heathenish charm 
vanishes off the table and no one knows 
where it’s gone. We examine the room 
thoroughly and then each man is searched 
in turn. Still no trace is found of the 
charm. And that’s how matters stand 
“What I don’t like about it is that Dug 
Hiallam is pretty waxy and, of course, 
he thinks one of us stole his charm. Un- 
til it’s found, each one of us is going to 
be under a cloud more or less and I don’t 
intend to stand for that, not for one min- 
ute! There’s something fishy about the 
whole business, and I want it investigated 
thoroughly. I’m ready to stand any ex- 
pense” — 
“Yes, yes,” 


possessor 


said Hogarth. “Perhaps 
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you will be good enough to tell us the 
whole story, Mr. Byrne, starting at the 
very beginning and omitting no details, 
no matter how trivial and inconsequential 
they may seem to you. If his narrative 
leaves any points obscure, Bracey, I’ll 
depend on you to bring the facts out by 
cross examination.” 

With many promptings, therefore, from 
the amateur detective, Byrne told the story 
f the Hallam dinner party. Hogarth 
sat huddled back in his chair through- 
out the recital, gaze fixed on some 
point in space. Byrne regarded the seem- 
ing indifference of his auditor with vis- 
ible impatience, and on several occasions 
had to be urged to continue the story by 
Bracey. 

It will now be necessary to revert to 
the events of the preceding evening in 
order to lay before the reader the story 
that Byrne in circuitous manner unfolded 
to the two detectives. 


his 


| OUGLAS HALLAM was the son of 

a Pittsburg millionaire but it was 
only on rare occasions that he visited the 
Smoky City. After completing his course 
at Harvard— or rather, after his spec- 
tacular term and a half had been brought 
to an abrupt end by the long suffering 
authorities—he settled down in luxurious 
apartments in New York City. The father, 
whose fondness for his son was in direct 
ratio to his financial resources, allowed 
him an elastic income that could be 
stretched to cover any whim or form of 
extravagance. Young Hallam, doubtless, 
would have degenerated rapidly into a 
high-class drunkard if he had not provi- 
dentially been seized early by a craze for 
collecting curios. There is no habit more 
deadly than the collection craze especially 
if one has the money to pursue the hobby 
on a wide scale. Hallam could not spare 
money for chorus girls and champagne 
suppers because he spent every available 
cent in the antique shops and in dingy 
second-hand stores. His rooms were soon 
filled to overflowing with odd pieces of 
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furniture, relics of bygone days, jewels, 
jades, miniatures, armor and the count- 
less other articles that appeal to the curio 
hunter. His hobby gained him the reputa- 
tion of being both eccentric and parsi- 
monious. However, he was well liked 
enough and he traveled in the most ex- 
clusive younger set of New York. 

When Hallam entertained—which was 
not often, for obvious reasons—he made it 
a point to do things on a most thorough 
scale. Furthermore, he had the happy and 
rare faculty of selecting his guests with a 
view to their mutual compatibility. A 
guest at any of Douglas Hallam’s exclu- 
sive little dinners was sure of pleasant 
and stimulating company. Hallam’s ac- 
quaintanece among interesting people was 
wide. 

On the previous evening he had enter- 
tained a select party of five in the apart- 
ments. There was Frank Farthing, club 
man, blasé idler but unexcelled racon- 
teur and table wit; Hamilton Carstairs, 
the actor, at present starring in the latest 
sensational problem play; Locksley 
Byrne, youthful millionaire who held the 
highest rating in the matrimonial Brad- 
street of any “eligible” in New York; 
Burnside Jackson, son of Jacob Jackson 
of mineral water fame and fortune—the 
very same “Bud” Jackson who captained 
America’s polo cup team and was ring- 
leader in every society frolic; and Gordon 
Saunderson, the rising author. It proved 
a well balanced combination and, as Hal- 
lam’s choice of viands had been unusually 
happy, the party promised at the start 
to be a great success. 

The one deterring feature was the ab- 
sence of Charles. No dinner at Douglas 
Hallam’s was complete without Charles. 
A remarkable combination of loyalty, 
efficiency and resourcefulness, Charles 
was Planchet, Bazin and Grimaud rolled 
into one, the very beau ideal of valets. 
His presence at the sideboard meant that 
the dinner would be done to a turn, the 
wines cooled to just the right degree and 
the service rapid and perfect. Charles 


was generally an active helper in Hallam’s 
curio hunts. 

“T say, Hallam, where’s old Charles?” 
protested Burnside Jackson, when they 
had obeyed the summons of the dinner 


gong, to find a stranger in charge of the 
dining-room. 

“Took sick to-day so I ordered him off 
for a rest,” explained Hallam. 


“That’s a funny thing,” put in Far- 


thing. “I saw Charles downstairs when 
I came in. He was at the other end of the 
hall.” 


“Must be mistaken,” said Hallam, who 
had inherited in a partial degree the habit 
of laconic speech that had earned for his 
father the sobriquet of “Sphinx” Hallam. 
“Old Charles went out to his brother’s at 
In bed with all sorts of plasters 
and things, sure.” 

“No,” declared Farthing, positively, “1 
saw Charles downstairs. There’s no mis- 
taking those sideburns of his.” 

The oysters were served at this junc- 
ture and the party fell to without further 
discussion of the whereabouts of the in- 
imitable Charles. His substitute acquitted 
himself with distinction, for the dinner 
was well prepared and neatly served. The 
only mistake he made all evening was in 
handing a note that had been delivered 
for Locksley Byrne to Burnside Jackson 
by mistake; a miscue which might have 
been serious as the two men were bitter 
rivals in business, sport and, just at this 
time, in love. 

At Hallam’s stag affairs, dinner was 
generally followed by a stiff game of 
poker but on this occasion the party 
showed a tendency to loll back in their 
chairs in lazy contentment and to talk. 


Passaic. 


“What have you picked up lately, Dug?” 
asked Farthing, patronizingly; for Hal- 
lam’s hobby was somewhat of a joke 
among the other men of his set. 

Hallam told them briefly of several finds 
he had made—a Watteau miniature, a jade 
pendant, a medieval dagger, that had be- 
longed to a notorious robber baron who 
had made atonement for his early mis- 
deeds by going on a Crusading jaunt. 
Finally he looked at his watch. “Don’t 
want to take up too much time with my 
hobbies,” he said, “but I have something 
with a story attached to it that you ought 
to see—”’ 

He plunged his hand into an upper vest 
pocket and brought out a small, sparkling 
article. He deposited it on the table in 
front of him. It was a jade god, squat and 





rhere was a pause while 


and 


members of the party stared at the inscrutable little Jade God squatting cross- 
returning their curious glances with fixed leer 


legged in true Oriental style 








hideous with a leer in its carven features 
that reflected all the mysticism and malig- 
nacy of the Orient. The figure was thick- 
ly incrusted with jewels and quite obvious- 
ly was valuable beyond ordinary computa- 
tion. The company stared at it as though 
held by a spell. No comments were 
uttered. 

“It’s a charm,” began Hallam, “and 
worth an enormous sum, though I got it 
dirt cheap. How I got it is a story that 
will have to wait. It was something of an 
adventure and—well, it would hardly be 
safe to tell yet.” 

“That charm,” he went on, “belonged 
originally in a temple of a mystic re- 
ligion, the name of which has never 
been heard by a white man. Some- 
where around the border line of Thibet 
and India there’s a little country that 
is known only to the few explorers 
who have penetrated into that strange 
part of the world. It’s a heavily-wooded, 
hilly country and the temple is situated 
in the wildest and most inaccessible part. 
Just what significance attached to the 
jade god I am not in a position to say. 
This I do know, that it was regarded as 
most sacred by the ministering priests; 
and, when it was stolen by a band of raid- 
ing hillsmen, its recovery became the life- 
work of the priesthood. 

“Since that time, the charm has wan- 
dered all over the face of the earth and 
been in the possession of several peo- 
ple. It is said that no one has ever had it 
for more than six months and that at the 
expiration of that period it has always 
mysteriously disappeared. It’s all bosh, of 
course, but by a coincidence that I can 
vouch for, the last two owners of the jade 
god have certainly held it for exactly that 
length of time only. 

“It’s also said that the emissaries of the 
priesthood are still ceaselessly tracing the 
sacred jade. The story has it that the, 
are men with strange powers, conjurors 
on a colossal scale, capable of performing 
weird feats and masters of subtle and 
deadly poisons. Don’t believe all this my- 
self, of course, but I’m giving you the 
story for what it’s worth.” 

There was a pause while all members of 
the party stared at the inscrutable little 
jade god squatting cross-legged in true 
Oriental style and returning their curious 
glances with fixed leer. 

“By the way, how long have you had 
it?” asked Saunderson, finally. 

“Just six months to-day,” replied 
Hallam. 

There was a stir at that. No one in the 
party attached any weight to the story; 
even Hallam seemed disposed to make 
light of it. But there was something about 
the jade ornament itself that forbade 
levity and aroused a creepy, uneasy 
interest. 

“A darned queer trinket, that,” said 
Burnside Jackson, reaching out as though 
to pick it up-—and then drawing back his 
hand. “Mighty close you’ve been about 
it, Hallam. Here you’ve had this sacred 
thingumbob for six months and never 
made a peep to anyone about it.” 

“Silence was one of the conditions on 
which I obtained it,” said Hallam quietly. 
“Now that six months are up I’m free to 
talk about it as I like.” 
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A knock came at the door leading from 
the dining-room to the outer hall. It was 
a quick, decisive, double rap but Charles’ 
substitute, who was in the next room and 
must have heard it, made no move to 
answer the door. Accordingly Hallam 
himself got up and, in so doing, upset a 
fancy brass table with ash tray that stood 
at his right hand. Farthing picked it up 
while Hallam went to the door. The latter 
returned almost immediately with a te'e- 
gram in his hand. He opened the envelope 
and hastily glanced over the enclosed 
blank, then crumpled up envelope and 
paper together and threw them into the 
waste paper basket. 

Seating himself at the table again, Hal- 
lam’s gaze wandered over the surface of 
the table and then, with a startled 
rapidity, at the men seated around the 
board. Each member of the company was 
doing the same thing, he found. 

For the jade god had disappeared! 

“Please, fellows, no practical jokes,” 
said Hallam. “Don’t want to seem touchy 
but the way things are it makes me 
nervous to lose sight of it.” 

There was another pause. The five 
guests looked at one another impatiently, 
even a little anxiously. 

“T haven’t it,” said Hamilton Carstairs, 
finally. 

“Nor I,” declared Saunderson. 

“Nor I,” echoed the others. 

“Don’t carry the joke any farther,” 
pleaded Hallam, beginning to show worry. 
“T’ll be thinking all sorts of things about 
priests and poisons and spells, if that jade 
god is out of my sight another minute! 
Come on, hand it out.” 

At that each man protested vehemently 
that he had not touched the god; that one 
minute it had been on the table and the 
next time he looked it had disappeared. 
They searched under the cloth, then under 
the table and the rug. They ransacked 
the room with thoroughness; but no sign 
of the jade god was found. 

When the six men gathered about the 
table again, there were signs of trouble. 
The guests seemed fully as excited as 
their host over the strange disapnear- 
ance; and each man wore a perplexed 
and angry frown. 

“T have an idea,” said Saunderson. 
“There was a story in a magazine that I 
was reading not so long ago, about just 
such an occurrence as this. A ring dis- 
appeared off a table—a very valuable 
article. If I remember the story right, 
they decided to see if it couldn’t be se- 
cured without the identity of the taker 
being revealed. So they turned the lights 
off in the room and all stood close around 
the table for one minute. On the fifty- 
fifth second there was a clatter on the 
table and, when the lights went on, there 
was the ring. Suppose—we try it on?” 

“But see here,” protested Hallam, “that 
would make it look as though I suspected 
one of you.” 

“Well,” said Saunderson, grimly, “it’s 
gone, isn’t it?” 

Accordingly, the serving man was sum- 
moned and instructed to turn the lights 
out and to leave the room, returning in a 
minute to switch the lights on again. The 
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six men stood around the table, silently, 
as darkness fell. There was a tense pause 

And then was demonstrated the differ- 
ence between what may be made to hap 
pen in fiction and what occurs in actual 
life. The minute slowly ticked away and 
there was no sound but the breathing of 
the six men around the board. No rattle 
on the table was heard to indicate an 
aroused conscience or an awakened fear 
in the mind of the purloiner of the jade 
god. Charles’ substitute returned noisily 
and switched on the lights. 

There was another moment of silence 

“There’s nothing to it,” said Carstairs, 
finally; and proceeded to take off his coat 

Each man in turn, including Hallam 
and the serving man who was called in, 
submitted to a thorough search. No trace 
of the charm was found. 

“Never mind, you chaps,” said Hallam, 
who had returned to his chair and was 
sitting with his head in his hands. “Just 
let’s not worry about it any more. It'll 
turn up all right around here. A damned 
queer thing but—let’s get to the cards.” 

A feeling of relief was at once mani- 
fested among the guests, with the excep- 
tion of Locksley Byrne who continued to 
frown darkly. This sportsmanlike accept- 
ance of his loss by their host broke the 
tension. Clearly there was nothing more 
that could be done. 

“We're all awfully sorry, Dug,” said 
Jackson. “But no one seems to have it so 
it must be around the room. It’ll turn up 
when your man sweeps out to-morrow 
Don’t worry, old chap.” 

They even made a pretence of settling 
down to a game of poker, Hallam himself 
producing the cards. Locksley Byrne 
picked up the cards dealt to him, spread 
them fanwise with an impatient gesture, 
then threw them down and squared him- 
self determinedly in his chair. 

“But see here,” he protested. “Suppos- 
ing the thing doesn’t turn up?” 

“If it doesn’t that’s all there will be to 
it,” said Hallam with a _ well-assumed 
smile of unconcern. “If it’s lost it’s 
through my own carelessness.” 

“No,” said Byrne, stubbornly. “That 
wouldn’t be the end of it. It would always 
be thought it had been stolen. No one 
would think anything else. And each one 
of the five of us would be suspected more 
or less. Now I, for one, don’t intend to let 
any share of such a suspicion rest on me 
There’s something funny about this busi- 
ness and it’s going to be cleared up now! 
I insist.” 

“By Jove! You’re right, Lock,” said 
Jackson. “I don’t want people to think me 
a sneak-thief any more than you do.” 

“But what can be done?” asked Hallam, 
with a gesture of finality. ‘“We’ve done 
everything we can, haven’t we,” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“This seems to me to be the best thing 
to do,” said Hamilton Carstairs. “Let us 
go in a body to the nearest police station, 
locking the place up. We can be searched 
again there. If the charm doesn’t turn up, 
leave the keys with the police and have 
them take possession of these roms, let- 
ting none of us in until the mystery is 
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N the little main street of a 
() small town in Western On- 

tario a scene was enacted not 
long ago that will surely 
remain impressed on the 
minds of those who wit- 
nessed it for a long time. 
Darkness had fallen thick 
and sombre over the land, 
snow lay deep on the 
ground and a chill wind 
was blowing in gusts from the eastward. 
The lights in the shop windows seemed 
to make but small impression on the 
gloom, and as for the street lamps they 
were few and far between. In the middle 
of the roadway the town band was drawn 
up ina circle, silent for the moment, while 
stretching along the thoroughfare, erect, 
motionless, almost like statues, was a 
company of men in uniform. Groups of 
townspeople lined the sides of the road, 
but so subdued was the sound of voices, 
o deadened the footfalls of the pedestri- 
ans, that it seemed almost as if the people 
were in a trance. 

The strange sensation of deadness, ac- 
centuated by the darkness, the dim lights 
and the almost absolute absence of motion 
on the part of both soldiers and onlookers, 
was of brief duration, but no playwright 
could have staged a more impressive scene 
than was produced by this unintentional 
pause in the proceedings. Perhaps some 
quite commonplace reason might have 
heen found for the phenomenon, but, lack- 
ing that, its effect was extraordinary. 

The momentary spell was broken when 
the band struck up the familiar strains of 
“Tipperary,” and at once a vivid connec- 
tion was established between the little 
main street of the remote Ontario town 
and the crowded battlefields of Europe. 
The reality of the dreadful conflict in 
which the Empire is engaged was brought 
home with startling effect and the part 
that Canada is playing in the struggle 
was suddenly visualized, for in every 
hamlet, village and town throughout the 
length and breadth of the Dominion, 
scenes not unlike this one have been en- 
acted ever since the war began. 

The significant feature of the little dis- 
play of military activity was not, how- 
ever to be found in its direct bearing on 
hostilities. The men in uniform who stood 
motionless in the snow while the band 





The Rapid Growth of the 


Guard Movement 


played the air of the thrilling war song, 
were not volunteers for active service. 
They comprised the local home guard, 
which had been raised and prepared to 
protect the town should danger threaten 
from any quarter. On this occasion they 
were drawn up as a mark of respect to 
five fellow-townsmen who were about to 
leave for the front. By and by they would 
march behind the band to the railway sta- 
tion, and cheer the soldier boys as the 
train pulled out. And then they would 
tramp back to the drill shed and go 
through their regular evolutions. 

Of necessity, a movement developed 
during the hours of leisure that follow the 
day’s work, home guard activities are 
almost entirely carried on by night. They 
have surrounding them all that added pic- 
turesqueness which darkness imparts. 
The scene described owed much of its im- 
pressiveness to the dim light that filtered 
around the participants, turning them 
from creatures of flesh and blood into 
phantoms, and even giving a touch of the 
mystical to their proceedings. And so it is 
with those other home guards which have 
sprung into existence here and there 
throughout Canada, as the force of ex- 
ample has spread. They are working by 
night, drilling under the glare of arc 
lights, marching through the darkness, 
concealing their efforts at military perfec- 
tion beneath nocturnal shades. 


THE IMPELLING MOTIVES. 


Various motives have induced the men 
of Canadian cities to form themselves into 
associations, clubs or companies for the 
purpose of home defence. With some 
there has undoubtedly been an apprehen- 
sion that actual danger might develop. 
The fear of raids from across the border 
has been very real to many people. They 
have considered it a duty to put them- 
selves in a position to repel attack and to 
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preserve inviolate their hearth and 
home. These men are true patriots, 
giving effect by their actions to the 
great guiding principles 
of love of country. 

Perhaps a more com- 
mon motive, however, is 
to be found in the belief 
held by many others that 
by turning out to drill, a 
good example is shown 
which will assist in the work of recruit- 
ing. There are plenty of thoughtful men, 
who have no fear that raids are possible, 
who yet join the home guard and attend 
all its practices with the utmost zeal, 
simply because they are confident that 
their action is going to be beneficial in 
stimulating recruiting.. This is what may 
be termed indirect patriotism or a patriot- 
ism that seeks a given end by indirect 
means. 

And then there are those who espouse 
the home defence movement because of 
the physical benefit to be derived from a 
course of military training. This is in a 
sense a selfish motive, but it must not be 
condemned even on that score for it is a 
kind of selfishness that works no harm 
and is indeed praiseworthy. There is no 
question but that many a member of a 
home guard company has had physical 
benefit at the back of his head, when he 
enrolled. Force of example, a desire to do 
as others do, has been the impelling force 
with this man; a love of companionship 
and anxiety to be in the swim, has in- 
spired that man. Among them all, motives 
of many kinds, the ranks of the home 
guards have been filled to effective pro- 
portions. 

The movement has become general and, 
if in the larger centres, it has reached 
spectacular dimensions, it is none the less 
deserving of attention even in small 
places. One is reminded of a town of some 
five thousand population in which over 
one hundred citizens are in training. They 
are not the type of citizen usually associ- 
ated with the militia but many of them 
are men of position, wealth and influence. 
The mayor turns out regularly. So also 
does the local county court judge, the 
collector of customs and the postmaster. 
Several well-to-do merchants, more than 
one professional man and a couple of 
clergymen are in the ranks of the guard. 


Home 
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In short, all the best men in the com- 
munity are enrolled and what is an even 
more pleasing feature they stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the less prosperous whose 
desire to prepare themselves for the de- 
fence of their homes is quite as laudable 
as is that of their wealthier neighbors. 


A WIDESPREAD MOVEMENT. 


After the war is over and some his- 
torically-inclined person takes the trouble 
to go back over the newspaper files for 
records of the home defence movement, 
people will be amazed to find how wide- 
spread it was. Within a week—the last 
seven days of November—and in the col- 
umns of a single newspaper, reference 
was made to the formation of no fewer 
than ten home guards in Ontario centres 
outside of Toronto. At St. Thomas five 
hundred citizens including nearly all the 
professional men in the place and two 
county court judges, assembled at the 
Armories to form a guard. Barrie started 
a company with four hundred members, 
one of whom held an officer’s certificate 
dated fifty years ago. Dunnville wit- 
nessed the organization of a guard of 125 
men, drafted from among the employees 
of its largest industry. Peterboro mus- 
tered 600 men in its civilian’s rifle associa- 
tion and St. Catharines reported a gross 
enrollment of over 800 men. Port Hope 
sent word of an enthusiastic organization 
meeting and at Hamilton representative 
business men assembled to take steps to 
put the local rifle association on an effec- 
tive footing for defence. 

These are but a few stray examples of 
activities in different towns and cities, of 
which reports reached the metropolitan 
newspapers. The number may reasonably 
be multiplied many times. Both before 
and since these 
organizations 
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population with their hundreds of thou- 
sands of population, their masses of ware- 
houses and their numerous fine buildings, 
would, in the event of hostilities, stand in 
greater danger of attack than the smaller 
cities or towns. It would be towards them 
that the enemy would direct his march, 
for through their possession great ad- 
vantage would be gained. 

In Toronto, for instance, the question of 
home defence began to agitate the minds 
of citizens soon after the war broke wut 
in August. The active militia was -con- 
tributing a large proportion of its enroll- 
ment to the ranks of the first contingent 
and, though steps were at once taken to 
recruit the various regiments to their 
former strength, it was apparent that the 
new militia men would soon be called on to 
join the second contingent. Something 
had accordingly to be done for permanent 
home defence work and that something 
had to be undertaken by the plain, every- 
day citizen. 

It was the lawyers of the city who were 
the first to begin training. The bench, 
the bar and the law school were all repre- 
sented in the Osgoode Hall Rifle Associa- 
tion that was formed early in September. 
The members of the legal profession 
rallied to the colors nobly; they attended 
drill two nights a week; they sallied out to 
the rifle ranges on Saturday afternoons; 
they strove hard to master the intricacies 
of military movements and the handling 
of rifles. When, not long ago, the corps 
came in for inspection by the representa- 
tive of the Militia Department, they were 
pronounced sound an? efficient. 


RIFLE ASSOCIATIONS FORMED. 


The lawyers’ action gave the cue to 
other professions and to other bodies of 
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city. The Board of Trade has its corps 
in which many prominent business men 
are enrolled. Clubs like the St. Andrew’s, 
the Argonauts and the Royal Canadiar 
Yacht Club, have their organizations. The 
large departmental stores, certain big in 
dustries and all the public utility com 
panies are represented by their own rifle 
associations. At least one of the chartered 
banks; the men in the civil service; mem- 
bers of numerous church clubs, and em- 
ployees of the Harbor Commission, are 
enrolled in rifle corps. And besides these 
there are civilian associations in almost 
every section of the city. 

The rifle associations, numerous «s they 
are, form, however, but one phase of the 
home-defence movement. In addition to 
its two score of such organizations, To 
ronto boasts a Home Guard proper. This 
is the body, over three thousand strong, 
out of which a new regiment. for the ac- 
tive militia has recently been formed. 
The Home Guard was raised through the 
exertions of a single patriotic citizen, 
Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Stew- 
art. With the support of influential men 
like General Otter, Sir Henry Pellatt and 
Sir Donald Mann, he succeeded in build- 
ing up and developing to a high state of 
efficiency a fine regiment of guards, in 
which citizens of all ages and ranks, were 
to be found. Drilling at Bayside Park and 
marching by night through the down-town 
streets, the Guards were a great attrac 
tion to thousands of citizens during the 
fall. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


No less interesting has been the work 
among the students attending the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Here great enthusi 
asm prevailed and, though participation 
in military train 
ing was not com- 





were formed, oth- 
ers have been 
launched, some of 
which have been 
announced 
through the city 
press while others 
have been over- 
looked in the mass 
of local news. To 
many a child in 
after years, the 
memory of the 
Great War will 
come hack, not so 
much through the 
recollection of the 
vivid stories of 
battle and carn- 
age that are being 
told from day to 
day, as through a 
father’s or a 
brother’s active 
participation in 
the work of the 
home guard. That 
is a little bit of 
real soldiering 
that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

It is, however, to large cities like To- 
ronto or Montreal that one must turn for 
the greatest development of the home 
guard movement. These big centres of 


Above: Students 
drilling on the 
University 
campus, 
Toronto 





men. A long list of rifle associations is 
now in existence, each of which is ready 
if the call came, to provide from 50 to 
1,000 men for service in defence of the 


pulsory, a very 
large percentage 
of the men regis- 
tered at the Uni- 
versity enrolled in 
the University 
Regiment. While 
this corps was in- 
tended Primarily 
to form a training 
school for officers, 
who could eventu- 
ally take charge 
of the militia in 
their various 
home towns, its 
presence in the 
city has been of 
decided advantage 
to the home de- 
fence movement. 
The students have 
been accustomed 
to drill either 
: ae. vara. early in the morn- 
movement is ing or late in the 
— poe! f all afternoon and in 
pations are join- place of the usual 
_ scenes of athletic 
activity on the 
campus, there has 
been the constant evolution of armed 
forces. 
The fourth phase of the home guard 
movement in Toronto was of later de- 





of the 
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velopment than any of those mentioned. 
Its evolution was due to the feeling ex- 
perienced in various quarters that many 
willing citizens 
were not being 
reached. There 
were thousands of 
men who for vari- 
ous reasons could 
not or did not 
want to join a 
rifle association or 
the home guard. 
Perhaps they 
were deterred on 
account of the 
distance to the 
training ground. 
Possibly they 
were averse to 
joining in with 
strangers. Some 
even might have 
objected to the 
oath required 
from those enroll- 
ing, an oath which 
placed their services under the 
ultimate jurisdiction of the 
military authorities. 


TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To meet the needs of such 
men the Toronto Military 
Training Association was or- 
ganized with the sanction of the 
ratepayers’ associations and 
the Board of Education. Its 
aim was to work with the pub- 
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lic schools as centres. The school yards 
would form the training grounds in 
the fall; the school basements would 
afford facilities 
for drill in 
winter. Those 
participating 
would enjoy 
the advantage 
of having mili- 


carried out at 
Toronto. 
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Above: Men of the home guard 
lined up for inspection. 


Below: A view of an inspectior 


tary instruction almost at their doors. 
Further, the rifles belonging to the Schoo} 
Board would be available and there would 
be facilities for erecting miniature rifle 
ranges on the ground floor. 

Military training in the schools was a 
happy thought and it has proved to be a 
splendid means of interesting the citizens 
at large in the defence movement. At 
scores of the public schools of Toronto, 
corps are now drilling 
twice a week and pre- 
paring themselves for 
eventualities. In some 
sections, of course, the 
prior existence of 
civilian rifle asso- 
ciations has hin- 
dered the work, so 
that it is yet 
largely sectional, 
but the scheme 
has undoubtedly 
brought out hun- 
dreds of men who 
would not other- 
wise have par- 
ticipated. 

A birdseye view 
of the Dominion 
of Canada from 
coast to coast 
would alone af- 
ford an adequate 
idea of what the defence 
movement has come to 
mean. The nightly scenes 
that are being enacted in 
many a city, town and vil- 
lage, are an inspiration. 


Exhibition Park 














The Garden of Werse 











Till we long to wander-—— wander 





Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it winds among the trees, 
Festooned with hanging lichens, green and gray ; 
Forming tall, fantastic figures, sighing low with every breeze, 
Like sad, imprisoned souls, too dumb to pray ? 
O, the phantom Road to Nowhere, grave and gay! 


Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it lingers in the glen > 
Where the wild rose smiles a welcome as we stray; 
from the crowded haunts of men, 
Through the glory of an age-spanned golden day, 
On that charming Road to Nowhere, blithe and gay. 


The Road to Nowhere 


Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it wanders through the wood, 
Where the sunbeams weave a net-work, gold and gray; 
Where the squirrels incessant chatter with a happy hardihood, 
And the needles from the pine strew all the way ? 
O, the charming Road to Nowhere, blithe and gay ! 
Drifting onward to the west, 


Floating soft, floating slow, 


F. Haldane 


Floating soft, floating slow, 
Feather clouds of ivory white, 
Through the dreamy hazes show 
Mezzo-tints of golden light. 


O’er a sea of blue, 
To the happy isles of rest 
Bathed in summer dew: 


So the soul in robes of white, 


In its upward gleaming flight, 
Leaves all earthborn cares below. 
Gently borne on wings unseen, 


Where no mists can veil its sheen. 


Homeward 


—Lilian B. Whiting 




















At Flying 
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H. Mortimer Batten 


Cooper 





He called Cerrita to 


‘ross the creek. Cerrita came slowly and with a ponderousness 


born of long expectancy. 


HEY had lived for 

nine months in three- 

man loneliness, pros- 
pecting the headwaters of the 
Aspen and its tributaries. 
There was no question that 
gold was there—not a mere surface 
smattering of it, but gold in great quan- 
tities. There was scarcely a creek that 
did not bear traces of it, here a few yellow 
grains mixed with the sand, there a deli- 
cate gilding of the pebbles, only visible to 
the expert eye. The whole country bore 
evidence of it, yet for nine long months 
they had searched the desolation without 
striking so much as a pay streak. 

Terry was optimistic. He stood stead- 
fast in the faith that some day a second 
Dawson City would spring up within a 
mile of their central cabin, that clanging 
street cars would occupy the river banks, 
and imposing hotels overlook its waters. 
He believed that he and his two partners 
would be the founders of that city—that 
the day could not be far hence when a 
show sufficient to stagger the world would 
be revealed to their expectant gaze. 

Featherstone did not share Terry’s op- 
timism. He was sick of the loneliness, sick 
of the silence, and sick of the whole ding- 
dong abandonment of the place. So far 
the trip hadn’t paid dog meat, and 
Featherstone was lame anyway. If it 
hadn’t been for Terry’s enthusiasm and 
untiring spirit he would have hiked out 
for Holy Cross and home long ago. 

Exactly what Cerrita thought about it 
all neither of his partners knew. They 
had brought him along as packman and 
dog musher, and wished a thousand times 
since that they had left him at home. Not 
that Cerrita was inefficient—far from it. 


A Story of Adventure in the 


Alaskan Gold Fields 


He was a good dog driver, and a hard tra- 
veler, but his habitual taciturnity had got 
on their nerves. 

It was the usual story of three-man 
loneliness. The months of confinement 
had bound two of the three together with 
a bond stronger than the bonds of brother- 
hood. The very sincerity of their friend- 
ship led to the isolation of the third, nor 
did they trouble to conceal their feelings 
when the confinement became too much 
for them, when their overstrained nerves 
were compelled to give utterance to the 
oppression that was at their souls. Cer- 
rita was the hired man, and anyway he 
was paid to be cursed. He bore it sullen- 
ly and without retort. Grumbling was 
not his way when the loneliness gripped 
him and weighed him down. He could 
have endured it and survived it had he 
been alone, but with these “two whimper- 
ing fools” united against him it awoke 
the fierce obstinacy of his nature. 

A dozen times a day he purposely an- 
noyed them and endured their curses in 
silence. Vicious words broke no bones 
and Cerrita was a man of action. Sooner 
or later his chance would come of quench- 
ing the sullen hatred and jealousy he bore 
towards his partners and their friend- 
ship for one another; sooner or later he 
would deal with them, and in the mean- 
time their curses only went to feed the 
fire which the silence and gloom and soli- 
tude had kindled within him. 

Cerrita, too, would have thrown up the 


Cerrita’s hand wus on the single branch 
He pulled the branch down as a man pulls 
a railway bar 


sponge ere things reached this 
pass had it not been for a bad 
attack of gold fever. Each 
sign and trace of the precious 
yellow metal that came before 
his eyes set the blood tingling 
in his veins, sent strange little shudders 
down his spine, and brought a numbness 
to his finger tips. He could endure all in 
silence so long as he knew the gold was 
there, but if he and his partners located 
it, then— 

It was on account of Featherstone’s 
lameness that Terry and Cerrita were 
working the creeks together. They had 
left Featherstone at home to mind the 
dogs and keep the wolverines out of the 
cabin while they perfected the chart of 
Flying Creek. It was a ten-days’ job. In 
ten days they would return, having staked 
their claim or—more probably — have 
crossed the creek from their blueprint 
map as they had crossed the many already 
prospected. 

Strange that they should at last strike 
the lode within three thousand yards of 
the shanty they had occupied since the 
search began! Here a tiny “pup,” un- 
marked on the surveyor’s map, joined the 
Flying Creek with a tinkle of laughing 
waters that seemed a mockery to the 
silence. A square of pale sunshine fell 
through the overhanging timber where the 
two streams met. Above that, to left and 
right, the cedar trees, their roots under 
mined, overhung the waterways, with here 
and there a gaunt-limbed spruce tree 
towering gloomily through the chaos. 

Terry came to a halt upon the white 
rock dome that rose between the two 
creeks, his eyes upon something that lay 
at his feet and’ rose upwards over the 
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velopment than any of those mentioned. lic schools as centres. The school yards 
Its evolution was due to the feeling ex- would form the training grounds in 
perienced in various quarters that many the fall; the school basements would 


willing citizens 
were not being 
reached. There 
were thousands of 
men who for vari- 
ous reasons could 













afford facilities 
for drill in 
winter. Those 
participating 
would enjoy 
the advantage 


tary instruction almost at their doors. 
Further, the rifles belonging to the School 
Board would be available and there would 
be facilities for erecting miniature rifle 
ranges on the ground floor. 

Military training in the schools was a 
happy thought and it has proved to be a 
splendid means of interesting the citizens 
at large in the defence movement. At 





not or did not of having mili- scores of the public schools of Toronto, ; 
want to join a corps are now drilling 
rifle association or Above: Men of the home guard twice a week and pre- 
the home guard. lined up for inspection. paring themselves for 
Perhaps they Below: A view of an inspection eventualities. In some - 


were deterred on 
account of the 
distance to the 
training ground. 
Possibly they 
were averse to 
joining in with 
strangers. Some 
even might have 
objected to the 
oath required 








earried out at 
Toronto. 


Exhibition Park. sections, of course, the 
prior existence of 
civilian rifle asso- 
ciations has hin- 
dered the work, so 
that it is yet 
largely sectional, 
but the scheme 
has undoubtedly 
brought out hun- 
dreds of men who 


from those enroll- 
ing, an oath which 
placed their services under the 
ultimate jurisdiction of the 
military authorities. 


would not other- 
wise have  par- 
ticipated. 
A birdseye view 
of the Dominion 
of Canada from 
coast o coast 
would alone af- 
ford an adequate 
idea of what the defence 
movement has come to 
mean. The nightly scenes 
that are being enacted in 
many a city, town and vil- oe 
lage, are an inspiration. 







TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To meet the needs of such 
men the Toronto Military 
Training Association was or- 
ganized with the sanction of the 
ratepayers’ associations and 
the Board of Education. Its 
aim was to work with the pub- 

















The Garden of Werse 








The Road to Nowhere Homeward 


Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it wanders through the wood, 
Where the sunbeams weave a net-work, gold and gray; 

Where the squirrels incessant chatter with a happy hardihood, 
And the needles from the pine strew all the way ? 


Floating soft, floating slow, 
Feather clouds of ivory white, 


Through the dreamy hazes show 


O, the charming Road to Nowhere, blithe and gay ! Mezzo-tints of golden light. 
Drifting onward to the west, 
Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it winds among the trees, O’er a sea of blue, 


Festooned with hanging lichens, green and gray ; 
Forming tall, fantastic figures, sighing low with every breeze, 
Like sad, imprisoned souls, too dumb to pray ? 
O, the phantom Road to Nowhere, grave and gay! 


To the happy isles of rest 

Bathed in summer dew : 

So the soul in robes of white, 

Floating soft, floating slow, 

Do you know the Road to Nowhere as it lingers in the glen ? In its upward gleaming flight, 
Where the wild rose smiles a welcome as we stray ; 

Till we long to wander—wander—from the crowded haunts of men, 
Through the glory of an age-spanned golden day, "y 

On that charming Road to Nowhere, blithe and gay. Where no mists can veil its sheen. 


F. Haldane —Lilian B. W hiting 


Leaves all earthborn cares below. 


Gently borne on wings unseen, 
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‘ross the creek. Cerrita came slowly and with a ponderousness 


born of long expectancy. 


HEY had lived for 

I nine months in three- 

man loneliness, pros- 
pecting the headwaters of the 
Aspen and its tributaries. 
There was no question that 
gold was there—not a mere surface 
smattering of it, but gold in great quan- 
tities. There was scarcely a creek that 
did not bear traces of it, here a few yellow 
grains mixed with the sand, there a deli- 
cate gilding of the pebbles, only visible to 
the expert eye. The whole country bore 
evidence of it, yet for nine long months 
they had searched the desolation without 
striking so much as a pay streak. 

Terry was optimistic. He stood stead- 
fast in the faith that some day a second 
Dawson City would spring up within a 
mile of their central cabin, that clanging 
street cars would occupy the river banks, 
and imposing hotels overlook its waters. 
He believed that he and his two partners 
would be the founders of that city—that 
the day could not be far hence when a 
show sufficient to stagger the world would 
be revealed to their expectant gaze. 

Featherstone did not share Terry’s op- 
timism. He was sick of the loneliness, sick 
of the silence, and sick of the whole ding- 
dong abandonment of the place. So far 
the trip hadn’t paid dog meat, and 
Featherstone was lame anyway. If it 
hadn’t been for Terry’s enthusiasm and 
untiring spirit he would have hiked out 
for Holy Cross and home long ago. 

Exactly what Cerrita thought about it 
all neither of his partners knew. They 
had brought him along as packman and 
dog musher, and wished a thousand times 
since that they had left him at home. Not 
that Cerrita was inefficient—far from it. 


A Story of Adventure in the 


Alaskan Gold Fields 


He was a good dog driver, and a hard tra- 
veler, but his habitual taciturnity had got 
on their nerves. 

It was the usual story of three-man 
loneliness. The months of confinement 
had bound two of the three together with 
a bond stronger than the bonds of brother- 
hood. The very sincerity of their friend- 
ship led to the isolation of the third, nor 
did they trouble to conceal their feelings 
when the confinement became too much 
for them, when their overstrained nerves 
were compelled to give utterance to the 
oppression that was at their souls. Cer- 
rita was the hired man, and anyway he 
was paid to be cursed. He bore it sullen- 
ly and without retort. Grumbling was 
not his way when the loneliness gripped 
him and weighed him down. He could 
have endured it and survived it had he 
been alone, but with these “two whimper- 
ing fools” united against him it awoke 
the fierce obstinacy of his nature. 

A dozen times a day he purposely an- 
noyed them and endured their curses in 
silence. Vicious words broke no bones 
and Cerrita was a man of action. Sooner 
or later his chance would come of quench- 
ing the sullen hatred and jealousy he bore 
towards his partners and their friend- 
ship for one another; sooner or later he 
would deal with them, and in the mean- 
time their curses only went to feed the 
fire which the silence and gloom and soli- 
tude had kindled within him. 

Cerrita, too, would have thrown up the 
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Cerrita’s hand was on the single branch 
He pulled the branch down as a man pulls 
a railway bar 


sponge ere things reached this 
pass had it not been for a bad 
attack of gold fever. Each 
sign and trace of the precious 
yellow metal that came before 
his eyes set the blood tingling 
in his veins, sent strange little shudders 


down his spine, and brought a numbness 
to his finger tips. He could endure all in 
silence so long as he knew the gold was 


there, but if he and his partners located 
it, then— 

It was on account of Featherstone’s 
lameness that Terry and Cerrita were 
working the creeks together. They had 
left Featherstone at home to mind the 
dogs and keep the wolverines out of the 
cabin while they perfected the chart of 
Flying Creek. It was a ten-days’ job. In 
ten days they would return, having staked 
their claim or—more probably — have 
crossed the creek from their blueprint 
map as they had crossed the many already 
prospected. 

Strange that they should at last strike 
the lode within three thousand yards of 
the shanty they had occupied since the 
search began! Here a tiny “pup,” un- 
marked on the surveyor’s map, joined the 
Flying Creek with a tinkle of laughing 
waters that seemed a mockery to the 
silence. A square of pale sunshine fell 
through the overhanging timber where the 
two streams met. Above that, to left and 
right, the cedar trees, their roots under 
mined, overhung the waterways, with here 
and there a gaunt-limbed spruce tree 
towering gloomily through the chaos. 

Terry came to a halt upon the white 
rock dome that rose between the two 
creeks, his eyes upon something that lay 
at his feet and rose upwards over the 
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crest. Just what that something was he 
could not make out. A numbness had come 
over his mind, a sense that something 
stupendous had happened. He was aware 
of the soft sunshine—a draught of life 
amidst the eternal gloom of the bush. He 
was aware of the laughter of the brook, 
and vaguely it brought to his mind the 
laughter of children—the laughter of 
crowded streets and gleaming pavements 
in the lamplight. He was aware of a dull 
yellow mass at his feet, of yellow, tortu- 
ous arms reaching upwards across the 
dome, seeming to embrace it in their 
crooked hold, like the tentacles of an octo- 
pus. It resembled, indeed, the fossil of 
some hideous monster, embedded for 
countless ages in the great dome of dull 
grey quartz. 

For fully two minutes Terry stood, one 
ragged moccasin on the seam, his eyes 
taking in the various leads and weighing 
up their proportions. Then, without en- 
thusiasm, without haste, he motioned 
Cerrita to cross the creek. 

Cerrita came slowly and with a pon- 
derousness born of long expectancy. He 
joined Terry on the dome, and in silence 
each nodded to the other. 

“Gold?” suggested Gerrita, presently. 

“Gold,” Terry agreed. He took from 
his vest pocket a stump of a briar pipe, 
jammed down the ashes in the bowl, and 
lit it. Then glancing down the creek in 
the direction of their central cabin and 
his partner he added: “You’d best get 
some good stakes cut while I get ready 
with the tape. It will be dark in less than 
an hour, and I want to get home.’ 

They went to work with the mechanical 
regularity of men accustomed to working 
together. Terry stepped out a_ base, 
checked himself with the tape, and told 
Cerrita where to fix the first corner 
post. “It couldn’t have been better situ- 
ated,” he observed, regarding the find 
which would have brought all Dawson 
City, two hundred miles distant, on a 
mad stampede. “There’s no mistaking the 
place where the pup joins the creek. Even 
the survey map couldn’t mislead one 
there.” 

Darkness had long since fallen when 
the last post was fixed. They would come 
again to-morrow and mark out a second 
claim. They lit their fire on the crest of 
the dome, boiled some coffee, and when 
they kicked the fire away little teats of 
gold lay glowing among the ashes. Cer- 
rita picked them up and tied them in his 
bandanna, then they set out for home. 

A single bear track which they had 
previously used led across the heights, 
and it was on this track that the thing 
happened. At one point the track led to 
the edge of a narrow canyon and, across 
this canyon, stained with muddy paw 
marks and worn by the passage of heavy 
claws, lay the trunk of a dead cottonwood. 
4 hundred feet below moved the black 
waters of the creek, the surface rendered 
visible by the phosphorescent specks of 
foam that wound their course across it. 

Cerrita led the way, balancing himself 
cautiously as he crossed the black void 
where a false step meant destruction. It 
was no easy matter balancing one’s self 
when one carried a fifty-pound pack 
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shoulder high, for the tree was shorn of 
branches save for one branch that stood 
vertically from the trunk on the other 
side. When he had landed he pronounced 
it O.K., and Terry began to follow. 

Cerrita’s hand was on the single branch 
that grew vertically from the trunk at 
the extremity by which he had landed and, 
as Terry began to cross, he pulled the 
branch downwards as a man pulls a tim- 
ber jack or a railway bar. The trunk 
turned under the leverage, turned be- 
neath Terry’s moccasined feet, and pre- 
cipitated him into space. He clutched 
wildly at the trunk as his foothold failed, 
cursing Cerrita as he did so. Somehow 
his pack came off and fell downwards into 
the blackness with him. Cerrita stood and 
listened for a moment or so. He heard the 
ghostly echoes fill the gulch below—a sod- 
den thud and the lap-lap of water—then 
he went on alone. 

An hour later Cerrita opened the door 
of the shanty and let himself in. Feather- 
stone looked up at him expectantly, then 
leapt to his feet. 

“Where’s Terry?” he cried, anx‘ously. 

Cerrita strolled to his bunk and began 
to drag off his sodden moccasins. Feather- 
stone watched him with the eyes of a 
panther. 

“Curse you, man, can’t you speak?” 
cried the latter. “Where’s my partner?” 

Featherstone had cleared the floor at 
a leap in spite of his lameness, and his 
right hand now clutched Cerrita’s collar. 
Cerrita shook himself free and strode to 
the stove. Then his black eyes met those 
of his companion with the straightest look 
they had ever given him. 

“Terry’s dead,” Cerrita answered; and 
waited to see the effect of his words. He 
stroked his glossy black beard reflectively, 
then, after a pause, pursued: “Yes, 
Terry’s dead, so you’ll have to make out 
with me now. I know that will get on 
your nerves, but you got on mine long 
ago for that matter. I fancy we’d best 
get out.” 

Featherstone’s eyes were wide open, his 
hands clutched at the lapels of his tunic. 
“T don’t follow you, partner,” he said 
simply. 

It was not a pleasant laugh that broke 
the stillness of the cabin. It came from 
between two rows of square strong teeth, 
shining pearl-white from the coarse hair 
of the man’s face. 

“No, but you will when I tell you,’ 
Cerrita answered unemotionally. “Terry 
was always a fool when it came to cross- 
ing creeks. He’d take risks that no sane 
man would take. I warned him once about 
it but he laughed at me. After that I let 
him go his own way. He did it once too 
often—this morning. Tried to wade the 
central race and got swilled off his pins. 
I went in after him, but couldn’t reach 
him without risking my life. Considering 
all that he and you have been to me this 
last six months, I don’t see that I was 
called upon to do that.” 

Featherstone’s gaze was fixed upon the 
face of his opponent but Cerrita never 
flinched. After some moments Feather- 
stone said, “Cerrita you’re lying. I don’t 
believe your explanation.” 

Cerrita shrugged his shoulders with his 


usual indifference and resignation. The 
comfortable warmth of the stove seemed 
to absorb his complete attention. 

For one thing,” Featherstone pursued, 
“your matches aren’t wet. You just struck 
one to look under the bunk for your sock 
and you took it from your vest pocket. If 
you’d been in the water during the last 
forty hours you’d carry your matches in 
your hair.’ 

Cerrita made no immediate answer, but 
a frost-bite scar across his forehead 
turned an ashen grey. For an instant his 
eyes met those of his companion and in 
that glance was all the mad venom which 
had spurred him to accomplish, callously 
and calmly, an act which a year ago he 
would have shrunk from with a child’s 
timidity. 

“Whether you believe it is not of much 
consequence,” he returned. “The fact re- 
mains that Terry is dead. I may choose 
to keep the details to myself till later on.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m the better man, because 
I’m riding the high horse!” Again that 
fiery gleam came into Cerrita’s eyes. 
“Yes, for six months I’ve been kicked and 
cursed by you and your partner,” he pur- 
sued, “and while there were two of you 
I had to shut up. At first I made aliow- 
ances. You were young and unused to the 
bush. I forgave you. But as time went 
on it got beyond forgiveness. Didn’t I, 
too, feel the loneliness, the silence! It 
tore at my very heart strings, till my mind 
was aflame with misery. You and Terry 
had each other—I had no one. Even that 
I could have endured had you left me 
alone. But in addition to the loneliness I 
had you—poor whimpering fool—and 
your partner!” 

Cerrita strode forward, clutched 
Featherstone by the chest and shook him 
as a terrier shakes a rat. “Now I have 
only you,” he pursued savagely. “Now I 
can bully you as you have bullied me. 
Your partner—” 

But the sentence was cut short by an 
apparition of gleaming fangs and 
bristling mane that rose from beneath 
Featherstone’s bunk. It was Cracker, the 
leading sled dog. It flung itself at Cer- 
rita’s throat but, falling short, gripped 
the man by the wrists as his hands held 
Featherstone’s tunic. Cerrita flung the 
brute aside with an oath, kicking it 
viciously 

“Even the sled dogs,” he said, “even 
the dogs have picked up your peevish 
hatred of me, and God knows I’ve been 
good enough to them! How many nights 
have I stopped behind to feed them when 
you and Terry were so done you could only 
creep into your blankets? If it weren’t for 
me they would have starved.” 

Cerrita threw open the door and drove 
the dog out. When he returned Feather- 
stone was seated by the stove, his head 
between his hands. Cerrita got himself a 
caribou steak, fried it, and retired to his 
bunk. After a while Featherstone ex- 
tinguished the light, and he too retired. 

3ut neither of them were to sleep, had 
sleep been within their power. No sooner 
had the sounds of movement within the 
cabin ceased than Cracker, the sled dog, 
began to howl. He howled at first in a 








low, dismal strain, as though singing a 
serenade to the moon; but slowly the 
brute worked himself up, howling as 
though all the sorrows of a lifetime had 
occurred to him. He poured forth a veri- 
table cascade of misery, filling the whole 
empty forest with multitudinous ghost 
voices. It is only when a dog’s master 
lies dead or dying that he howls thus. 

The two men heard and understood but 
the effects it had upon each of them were 
vastly different. Featherstone hid his head 
beneath the blankets and groaned. Cer- 
rita sat up and cursed savagely. After a 
while he finally rose from his bunk and lit 
the candle. There was a mad gleam in his 
eyes and his partner saw that his hands 
were trembling. He went across to the 
packs and drew from one of them a heavy 
black revolver. 

“What you going to do with that?” en- 
quired Featherstone. 

“Going to shoot that cursed dog!” Cer- 
rita answered promptly. He moved to- 
wards the door but Fea- 
therstone rose and barred 
his way. 

“Don’t be a fool, man,” 
the latter advised. “Crack- 
er is the best dog we pos- 
sess and we’ll want him to 
get out of this infernal 
forest.” 

But Cerrita thrust him 
aside with a force that sent 
him crashing under the 
bunk. He threw open the 
door and went out into the 
moonlight. The revolver in 
his hand flashed brightly 
as he sought the shadows 
and he was just in time to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of 
a pale grey form at the 
edge of the clearing. 

“No fool-dog, that 
Cracker,” he muttered 
hoarsely. “Guess he knows 
what he’s,up against better 
than I do.” 


II. 


A& Terry felt the log 
turn beneath his feet 
he knew that Cerrita had found the op- 
portunity for which he had waited in 
silence. And, even as he fell, Terry saw 
just what had happened; he saw the dark 
outline of Cerrita amidst the shadows, 
saw that the man’s two hands still 
clutched the solitary branch growing 
vertically from the trunk. Then he went 
down into the blackness of the gulch. 


Terry fell a matter of thirty feet ere a 
slanting shelf caught him and precipi- 
tated him twenty feet further into the 
accumulated slush that lay between the 
shelf and the naked wall of the cliff. His 
pack rebounded and shot downwards into 
space and darkness, settling finally at the 
bottom of the pool sixty feet below. 

Had Cerrita looked down into the gulch 
he would have seen and heard nothing, 
for Terry lay motionless under the ledge, 
his face aspiring heavenwards. He was 
not unconscious, though he knew himself 
to be helplessly maimed. For fully an hour 
he never moved, then with an effort he 
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crept to the edge of the shelf to recon- 
noitre his position. 

He saw that the shelf wound its course 
downwards, with many breaks, to the 
face of the creek, but there was scarcely 
enough foothold for a goat. Above him he 
could not see, though it seemed to him that 
the shelf became wider as it wound up- 
wards. He examined the strata of the cliff 
opposite, and saw by its formation that in 
all probability this was the case. Anyway, 
it was not of much consequence as his 
maimed limbs refused to carry him fur- 
ther than the flat ledge on which he lay. 

Terry realized in a dazed fashion that 
his fate was sealed. He lay still and pon- 
dered the situation, listening to the faint 
drip-drip of water that filled the whole 
gulch with a vast volume of sound. Once 
he sat up with a cry of fear, startled him- 
self into consciousness, then lapsed once 
more into the stupor which took no count 
of time. 

When next he roused himself it was a 
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faint sound that had called him back from 
oblivion—not the sound of his own voice 
this time, but a sharp “yap-yap” that left 


him for a moment bewildered. He looked 
upwards and beheld a moving shadow 
silhouetted against the sky on the crown 
of the cliff opposite. As he moved the 
shadow became motionless. It peered 
down into the gulch—two pointed ears 
cocked enquiringly, two points of light 
that seemed to ponder the situation with 
lingering thoughtfulness. 

“Wolf!” thought Terry. “The brutes 
ain’t taken long in finding me, but I guess 
they won’t get me here.” 

Again the sharp yap-yap, followed by 
an expectant whine. The dark shadow 
above moved aside, trotted across the 
fallen tree that spanned the gulch, then 
losing sight of the man trotted back 
again—uttering that low, expectant whine 
all the time. 

Terry realized now that the brute above 
him was no wolf but a sled dog. It was 
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Cracker! The sight of the brute put new 
life into his veins—raised him from the 
stupor from which he might otherwise 
never have wakened. Again he crept to 
the edge of the shelf, calling the dog by 
name. At the sound of his voice Cracker 
became frantic, and even pondered suicide 
by leaping from the opposite cliff into the 
blackness of the gulch. 

At length the dog found a shelf and 
began to descend, but in his keenness to 
keep the man in sight he descended by 
the opposite cliff. Not till he was level 
with Terry did he realize his mistake, and 
then with a whine he began to scramble 
back, intent on making a fresh start. 


The right way down must have been a 
long and tedious one, for ere the dog 
reached him Terry had lapsed again into 
oblivion. He was roused by a whimper of 
joy, by a wet muzzle thrust into his face, 
by a great, sprawling mass of doghood 
floundering over his bruised and stiffened 
limbs. For a time he held the dog to him, 
hugging it gratefully, then 
his thoughts turned to the 
more serious issue of the 
moment. He took from his 
tunic the rough map he had 
drawn showing the where 
abouts of their claim, and 
in the darkness he wrote 
beneath it: “Enough gold 
here to start another Klon 
dyke rush. If you get this 
, bring a rope and come and 
4 look for me. Beware of 
Cerrita. He meant doing 
away with me, and he’ll do 
away with you if you don’t 
look out.” After that he 
described his exact where 
abouts so that Feather 
stone could make no mis- 
take. 

That night Terry kept 
the dog by him for warmth, 
but when the first pale sun 


shine of the short north- 
land day—autumn was 
near flitered into the 


gulch he took off his ban- 
danna, secured the map in- 
side it, and tied the cloth 
round Cracker’s neck. Then he told the 
dog to go home. 

Three times Cracker started out along 
the shelf, wistful-eyed and dejected, and 
three times he came back penitently to his 
master. Terry hardened his heart and 
cursed, finally stoning the dog away from 
him and following up the fusilade with 
savage imprecations. This time Cracker 
went, and silence settled again upon the 
gulch. 

Ere dawn broke that morning Cerrita 
got up and prepared his pack. He told 
Featherstone that he was about to com- 
plete the prospect of the creek, after 
which they would hit out for home. In 
reality he was intent on completing the 
survey of the claim which in due course 
he intended to register in his own name. 

“You best get that lameness better,” 
Cerrita told Featherstone as he went out. 
“I ain’t going to hang about here much 
longer, and if you ain’t fit for the trail 
Continued on Page 65. 























CTION 
A and be- 
ing are 


forever acting 
and reacting up- 
on one another, 
and it is not easy 
to trace the causes 
of any one effect. 
Nor is it safe to 
attribute to any 
one cause any one 
effect. And espe- 
cially is this so if 
the effect be a 
world-movement. 
The claims of 
women to higher 
education have 
been acknow- 
ledged and met. 
But their special 
training has re 
mained “in the 
air” for a genera- 
tion. We have had 
scientific training 
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Housecraft 
ers on earth, but aon 


mothers—mothers 

who produce ali other workers — but 
housewives, who care for all other 
workers. 

None of the older economists recognized 
housework as productive, and the more 
modern ones have perpetuated the negli- 
gence. Every other sort of institution has 
been described by them with minuteness: 
the rise and fall of guilds and companies 
and measures and methods. But the vital 
spot whence all industrial effort is de- 
rived and where all wages are translated 
into expenditure has, by a curious irony, 
been overlooked. 

But light has broken on the error. 

At the present no economic truth has 
been more clearly enunciated, none more 
convincingly accepted, than the truth that 
the sanity and safety of state institutions 
rests upon and is inseparably connected 
with the sanity and safety of the people’s 
homes. 

The movement for the application of 
the physical sciences to housekeeping 
probably had its roots in that earlier 
movement to arrest the decay of and re- 
vive the handicraft industries of women 
This movement was contemporaneous in 
Great Britain, the United States and Can- 
ada, and was begun by a class of women 
of wealth and leisure who desired to put 
their ideals into practice. 

The need of scientific training and 
technical education for women became 
apparent. Universities and laboratories 
either opened their doors, or paralleled 
their courses to women. Education be- 
came recognized as a preparation for life. 
The resources of every individual must be 
developed and organized to fit him to live 
in the world for the yvood of others, as 
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and _ technical ing chemistry to 
training for every Mrs. Lillian Massey ‘Treble, the problems of 
species of work- lhe Evangel of the new Gospel of housework origi- 
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well as his own. 
So the new gosp2] 
was disseminated! 

Animated by 
the new thought 
and freedom, an 
American — school 
teacher named El- 
len H. Swallow, 
began to apply 
herself to the 
study of chemis- 
try. She gradu 
ated from Vassar 
and entered the 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology in 1871 as 
a special student 
in that science. 
‘ The legend is cur- 
7 rent that the sug- 
gestion of apply- 


Canada 


nated with a 
taunt of the pro- 
fessor in chemistry that she could not 
make use of that science in the kitchen- 
the “kitchen,” of course, being in his con- 
tempt! The very taunt clarified her mind. 
She at once entered upon that career of 
research and application and teaching 
that has made her the patron saint of 
household science in America. In 1875 
she married Robert H. Richards, pro- 
fessor of mining and engineering in the 
same institute. She became instructor in 
sanitary science and an authority in that 
science, specializ- 
ing in water an- 
alysis. She was 
the author of 
many text-books 
on household sci- 
ence which bear 
the stamp of her 
exact and _ sa- 
gacious. thought. 
These find a place 
on the shelves of 
every woman who 
pretends to take 
an intelligent in- 
terest in living. 
The evangel of 
the new gospel of 
housecraft in Can- 
ada was Mrs. Lil- 
lian Massey Tre- 
ble, a woman of 
great wealth, seri- 
ous views of her 
responsibility as a 
social factor, and 
indomitable e n- 
thusiasm in en- 
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deavor to ele- 
vate home- 
making to the 
realm of sci- 
ence and art. Her experiment was be- 
gun in the basement of the Frederic Vic- 
tor Mission in King street, Toronto, erect- 
ed as a memorial to her brother. Ele- 
mentary classes were opened in 1896 and 
continued for a period of several years 
under competent instructors. In 1900 the 
school was moved upstairs into better 
quarters. Sympathetically and loyally 
supported in her philanthropic endeavor 
by Dr. Burwash, chancellor of Victoria 
College, Mrs. Treble succeeded in securing 
the endorsement of the Provincial Edu- 
cation Department in the movement. 

Through her continued liberality nor- 
mal classes were opened in 1902 under 
the direction of Miss Annie L. Laird. This 
course was of two years’ duration, and 
from it graduated a group of women 
since become distinguished in the profes- 
sions and vocations which derive from 
household science. 

t is with the personality and career 
of several individuals of this group that 
the present writing is principally con- 
cerned. As the significance of the work 
carried on by the Lillian Massey School 
of Household Science became accepted, a 
glorious scheme was shaped by Mrs. 
Treble and her adviser. This was the 
erection and endowment of a_ suitable 
building which might in time shelter a 
faculty of household science as a depart- 
ment of Toronto University. For several 
years Dr. Burwash battled without ceas- 
ing, or avail, for the academic recognition 
of household science. Behind him were 
the inspiration, wealth, liberality and en- 
thusiasm of the gracious founder. And at 
length they succeeded. The magnificent 
building at the end of North Drive of 
University Park 
attests the fact. 
On the frieze over 
the pillared en- 
trance is inscribed 
its name: Depart- 
ment of House- 
hold Science. 

Mrs. Treble’s 
purpose has been 
expressed on the 
memorial tablet 
placed in the 
beautiful hallway 
which reads that 
she presented the 
building to the 
University of To- 
ronto in order to 
promote the work 
of household sci- 
ence and thereby 
further the educa- 
tion of women. 
The building is 
claimed by her 
colleagues and 
students to be a 
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memorial also to another woman, un- 
named on its walls, but to whose ardor 
and practical knowledge its perfection for 
its purpose is largely due—that is the 
associate professor of household science, 
Annie Lewisa Laird. 

No one can persuade Miss Laird to 
talk of herself. Of her work, yes, but even 
of that in moderation. She is the living 
embodiment of the precept: Let another 
praise thee and not thine own lips. 

A graduate dietitian assures me that 
“nothing escapes the attention of Pro- 
fessor Laird which will advance or enrich 
her work. She keeps in close touch with 
experimental science everywhere. Travel 
and observation in Europe and the 
United States during vacations prepare 
her anew every year to be the inspiration 
and executive head of the department. 
She was in Wurzburg, Bavaria, with her 
sister, Elizabeth Laird, who is professo1 
of physics in Mount Holyoake College, 
when the war was precipitated last sum 
mer.” 

“My sister is a very clever and dis- 
tinguished scientist,” the professor of 
household science 
admitted to me 
loyally. 

“Both are true 
scientists,” m y 
prompter, the di- 
etitian, declared. 

“Our Miss Laird 
has the enthusi- 
asm of a girl, 
along with the 
mental acumen of 
a trained expert. 
She is wonderful 
in class. She finds 
out the individual! 
need of every girl 
and tries to fill it. 
That is her great 
quality—as an in 
dividual instruc- 

tor andcounsellor. 
She has the knack 
of making her 
students _ realize 
their responsibili- 
ties in life. The 
letters she re- 
ceives from her 
graduates are full of appreciation of 
this.” 

The Lairds are Canadians, natives of 
Paris, Ont. Prof. Elizabeth Laird is a 
graduate of Toronto University in arts 
and a Ph.D. Miss Annie L. Laird, how- 
ever, received her training in, and is a 
graduate of, the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia. She returned to Canada in 1902 
at the invitation of Mrs. Treble to take 
charge of the Lillian Massey School and 
has continued with the department under 
the rule of the University. 


The present writer found her one even- 
ing last winter in her pleasant apartment 
in the buildings. Miss Laird is still a 
young woman, and of a very lovely pres- 
ence, over medium height, with the gentle 
voice and manner associated with some 
strong and tenacious natures. 

The curious visitor is tempted to adopt 
experimental science as a hobby on view- 
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ing the completely equipped laboratories. 
I found the associate professor of physio- 
logical chemistry at work in her fascinat- 
ing department and disposed for an hour’s 
chat, which was extended into a discus- 
sion of Greek sculpture and architecture 
over the collection of prints Dr. Benson 
collected in Athens. 

Clara Cynthia Benson, B.A., Ph.D., is 
one of Port Hope’s distinguished daugh- 
ters, tall, handsome, capable, versatile, 
agreeable. She spoke feelingly of the gift 
of Mrs. Treble to woman’s education. 

From the Woman’s Who’s Who in 
America it is learned that Dr. Benson 
graduated from Toronto University in 
1899 and pursued post graduate work in 
chemistry there until 1903, when the de- 
gree of Ph.D. was conferred upon her, 
she and Miss Baker being the first to take 
the degree in Toronto. She followed the 
lamented Miss Edith Curzon as instructor 
in science in the Lillian Massey School, 
1903-5, was lecturer in_ physiological 
chemistry in the same school, 1905-6, and 
appointed associate ._professor in the 
faculty when it became a department of 
the University in 
1906. All students 
in the _ regular 
course pu rsue 
their studies in 
bio-chemistry un- 
der her direction. 
Replying to the 
present  writer’s 
question as to the 
vocations open to 
women who spe- 
cialize in chemis- 
try, other than 
teaching it, she 
mentioned com- 
mercial chemistry. 
One of her stu- 
dents, Miss Ida 
Maclachlan, has 
specialized in food 
analysis, and af- 
ter some experi- 
mental work in 
Ottawa, obtained 
a position with a 
manufacturing 


phia where she is 
achieving success. Positions for trained 
women as food analysts will in time be 
available in Canada. Dr. Benson is san- 
guine of the future. 


THE ECONOMIC SIDE. 


Miss E. M. Eadie, the lecturer in house- 
hold science in the department, was a 
most informing and helpful guide to the 
writer, her quick and sympathetic mind at 
once perceiving the sort of information 
desired. In her tasteful quarters in How- 
land avenue Miss Eadie is so enter- 
taining a hostess that hours slip away 
unheeded. One is amazed at the time! 
The best and latest text books are on her 
shelves and presumably their matter con- 
tributes to the vitality of her lectures. 
Miss Eadie spent a year at King’s Col- 
lege for Women, University of London, 
Eng., and became interested in the eco- 
nomic side of household scienee. On 
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graduation in the Normal class under the 
Department of Education she was as- 
signed to the organization of the School 
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strnuetor in Household Science 


of Household Science equipped by Mrs. 
Treble in connection with Mount Allison 
Ladies’ College, in Sackville, N.B., normal 
classes, formed under the domain of the 
Education Department of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Having fulfilled her mission there Miss 
Eadie after a stay of two years at Mount 
Allison returned to the staff of the Lillian 
Massey School, Miss Crewes taking her 
position. After her engagement she found 
that the Lillian Massey School had been 
adopted by the University and she took 
her place as a lecturer in the new faculty. 

“We call it ‘household science,’ but I 
think it equally an art,” she said. “In 
England they have a better word—‘house- 
craft.’ In the States they call it ‘home 
economics.’ In London University the 
study is known as ‘household and social 
science.’ ” 

It was Miss Eadie who called my atten- 
tion to the remarkable career of Mrs. 
Richards, and to a singular experiment 
made in social economics in Boston in 
1903-5, at her instance, by a group of 
interested women who formed themselves 
into the Household Aid Company and 
made an attempt at the solution of the 
servant problem. The report of the ex- 
periment and the conclusions reached 
form the first contribution to its subject 
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Miss Marjorie Gregg 
Of St. Christopher House Settlemeut 
in the literature of social economics. 


“In my Round Table discussions my 
students take up such questions as pro- 
ductive labor and productive consumption. 
Biology as applied to housework teaches 
us to expect results from household con- 
sumption. Proper housing, food, cloth- 
ing, conditions, produce efficient citizens. 
I heard a woman say recently that she 
‘had been cooking and cleaning all day 
and had nothing to show for it.’ Yet with 
her were her three healthy and well- 
groomed children! Household expendi- 
ture is decidedly not final.” 

Miss Eadie does not favor the Edward 
Bellamy communal dining hall. She 
stands by the moral and aesthetic value 
of the family table. 

“It’s a woman’s duty to see that her 
family is properly fed!” she declared. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


“About the first of last May Professor 
Fitzgerald opened the department of hy- 
giene in Toronto University under the 
direction of the Provincial Board of 
Health. About the same time a young 
girl, a resident of Vancouver, who had 
been pursuing the course in household 
science and had evinced a singular ca- 
pacity for experimental work, purchased 
a ticket for home. She was on the eve of 
departure when she heard a rumor that 
one of the professors in chemistry re- 
quired an assistant and would like a 
household science student. She missed her 
train while seeking to identify that pro- 
fessor, but was rewarded by an appoint 
ment from Prof. Fitzgerald on their first 
interview. 

“She wanted a career,” declared her 
‘fidus Achates,’ Miss Florence Withrow, 
as she related the story. 

“T wanted a job!” corrected Miss Leila 
Hanna with smiling decision. 

Her small fair face and dainty figure 
give no hint of the weighty responsibility 
that rests upon her and demands the ex- 
tremest accuracy in preparing the dead- 
liest virus on earth. 

Miss Hanna, I am told, was singled out 
for exceptional achievement while yet at 
Vancouver College. She won a scholar- 
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ship on matriculation in McGill Univer- 
sity. Her scientific curiosity directed her 
to the study of chemistry, biology and 
physics. She even thought of medicine 
as a profession. But food analysis fas- 
cinated her most and, luckily, she was able 
to follow her inclinations. She took an 
elective course in household science. 

“T knew how to do things in house- 
work,” she said ardently, “but I wished 
to know why they should be done. I have 
had all these little things answered. Now 
I am deep in the study of antitoxins and 
the Pasteur treatment. 

“Do you know that an American girl 
discovered the diphtheritic bacteria which 
is used all over the world? Yes, that’s 
true. 

“A specialty of our department is mak- 
ing diphtheria antitoxin. I specialize in 
the Pasteur treatment. I took it myself. 
I was obliged to, and I am immune from 
rabies for a time. The virus is deadly.” 

This young girl, with her childish 
fingers, to be familiar with such things! 

As a particular personal favor Miss 
Hanna permitted me to call and see her 
in her laboratory. I found her clothed in 
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Miss Lillian Peace, 
Dietitian in the Y.W.C.A. Cafeteria 

white linen, corking vials for the varying 

units of antitoxins. She laughed when 

I denominated her a “sorceress.” I 
glanced apprehensively at the outfit. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” she 
said. 

“We sacrifice one rabbit a week to keep 
the Pasteur treatment going,” and open- 
ing a cupboard she showed me a glass jar 
in which a pink filament hung suspended. 

“That’s a rabbit’s spinal cord,” she 
said, “and it is full of virus. I cut off 
pieces and put them in sterile glycerine. 
On the eighth day the virus has lost most 
of its potency. When the treatment is 
wanted I take these pieces and pound 
them in a little mortar and send the 
potency desired over to Dr. Amyot’s de- 
partment.” 

Every vial is dated. It seeimed so 
simple. Yet it represented the infinite 
labors, of the most eminent scientists, 
for many years, and the countless lives 
of animals sacrificed in experiment. She 


lifted a huge jar of dark liquid, covered 
with froth. 

“This is tetanous antitoxin.” 

Still another. 

This is diphtheria antitoxin. 

She handled the awesome things with 
the air of one who looks death in the face 
every day fearlessly. 

She showed me the neat boxes in which 
her assistants pack the vials securely af- 
ter she has filled them with the various 
units. 

“We sell this treatment throughout 
Canada and Newfoundland,” she said, 
“and have been able to reduce the price 
from $10 to $2 a treatment, and so greatly 
benefit the public. Some people imagine 
that in the reduction of cost we have 
sacrificed potency. But that is impossible. 
For the unit of diphtheria antitoxin is 
standardized and is the same the world 
over.” 

SETTLEMENT WORK. 

I have at my hand the provisional pros- 
pectus of the department just begun in 
the University of Toronto, which offers 
courses in training in a field until recently 
left as completely to chance and instinct 
as that of the home has been. Instruction 
is offered through lectures, discussion and 
supervised field work, by specialists in 
all departments of social science—chari- 
ties, recreation, child welfare and medi- 
cal social service as well. A number of vo- 
cations for women will be derived from 
the training outlined. The course is one 
year. The course in household science is an 
ideal preparation for those who contem- 
plate settlement work, but is in no sense 
obligatory. Miss Marjorie Gregg, who has 
just taken up residence in St. Christopher 
House Settlement, nevertheless regards 
that course as a necessary part of a wo- 
man’s training for neighborhood work. 
She is a Toronto girl and matriculated 
from Westminster College. She took the 
four-years’ course in household science, 
enjoying the full University life and has 
just graduated with an arts degree. Her 
class had the distinction of being the first 
to use the new building and she recalled 
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Hl Self-Reliance 


MERSON never 
uttered a more 
universal truth 


than when he said: “It 

is only as a man puts off from himself all external 
support and stands alone that I see him to be strong 
and to prevail.” 

No youth is started right in life until he feels that 
it is up to himself alone to make good. Until he has 
gotten over the idea that he must wait for somebody 
to give him a lift, to boost or push him forward before 
he can begin his work; until he has decided that he, and 
he alone, shall be the builder of his career, the structure 
will never be built. 


It does not matter how much ability you may have, 
how many diplomas, from college and university, you 
may hold, you will sink in the great business or pro- 
fessional sea if you do not develop self-reliance, if you 
do not believe in yourself, first, last, and all the time. 

Everyone who has ever amounted to anything has 
courted responsibility, has been self-reliant, independ- 
ent, courageous, even to daring. There is no place, 
especially in modern life, for the man who has no 
stamina, no courage in his nature, who is simply ma- 
terial for stronger minds to manipulate and use for 
their own advantage. The very idea is opposed to all 
the principles of democracy. No one in the world is 
capable of making your life programme for you, be- 
cause no one was ever born who is just like you or 
knows so well as you ought to know what you can do 
best. 


“Every heart vibrates to that iron string.” 

Even a baby must trust itself, must dare, or it will 
never learn to walk. A dog which should be afraid to 
experiment would never learn to swim. Animals and 
young children often show more intelligence in this 
respect than grown men and women. 

Swimming, for instance, is purely a matter of be- 
lief in one’s own power. Thousands of people have 
drowned merely because they did not believe they 
could swim. The moment timidity is overcome and one 
gets complete possession of himself, and becomes 
thoroughly conscious of his power, he can swim with- 
out any difficulty. 


There are hundreds of boys and girls in our great 
universities to-day who would never have been there 
but for their faith in themselves and their stern resolve, 
come what might, to get an education. Many of them 
were on farms, in backwoods districts, or in workshops 
and factories. They were not only poor, but had 
others depending on them. Yet despite all their handi- 
caps, they resolved that they must and would some- 
how, sometime, in some way, go to college. And they 
did. It didn’t matter that others laughed at them as 
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dreamers, and told them 
them it was impossible. 
That always happens 
when one resolves to 
rise from a lowly condition. They resolved and carried 
out their resolution. And not only they, but society 
would be poorer to-day if any “kind” friend had stepped 
forward and paid their way. 

You will be amazed to find how the moment you cut 
off all outside assistance you will be reinforced by a 
new power from within which you never before 
dreamed you possessed. But it will never come to your 
aid until you stop leaning and depending, until you 
throw away all crutches and stand erect on your feet. 

The late Cornelius Vanderbilt, whom many believe 
to have been the best of the Vanderbilt family, showed 
at an early age that manly spirit of self-reliance which 
distinguished him through life. Telling his mother that 
he was going to New York to look for a place, with no 
other assistance than a letter of recommendation from 
his teacher, he presented himself one day at the office of 
the president of the Shoe and Leather Bank. 

The president read the letter, and asked the boy if 
he was related to Commodore Vanderbilt. 

“Yes, he is my grandfather,” was the reply. 

“Then, why didn’t you get him to introduce you?” 
inquired the astonished broker. 

“Because I didn’t want to ask him for anything; I 
didn’t want anyone to help me,” said the sturdy appli- 
cant for a job. 

Perhaps it was his independence, perhaps his neat, 
comely, and withal, earnest appearance, or both com- 
bined that weighed in his favor, but the boy was 
employed at once and started at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, as a messenger. Here young Vanderbilt began 
to show the other qualities that made him the man he 
afterward became. He was punctual, prompt, clean- 
cut, discreet,and as hard a worker as any they had in 
the bank. 

One day the youth’s employer happened to be in the 
office of Commodore Vanderbilt and mentioned the fact 
that he had a grandson of his in the Shoe and Leather 
Bank. The old man was astonished and immediately 
sending for the youth asked him why, when he wanted 
a job, he had not applied to his grandfather. “Because,” 
replied young Vanderbilt, looking straight into his 
eyes, “I made up my mind that I would never ask you 
for anything.” 

The answer so pleased the commodore that it influ- 
enced him, so it is said, to add a codicil to his will, which 
provided that an extra million dollars should go to the 
grandson of whose independent, self-reliant spirit he 
had so complete proof. 
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One of the worst misfortunes that can befall a youth 
is to be relieved in any way from developing his self-help 
qualities. With few exceptions a pampered youth becomes 
a pigmy; he seldom develops into a strong and vigorous 
type of manhood. 

Training in self-help and self-reliance are just as essen- 
tial for any career that is worth while as is the training 
of a medical or a law school for the preparation of those 
who would enter the medical or legal professions. A young 
man could never become a skilful physician or a clever 
lawyer by lying around in a luxurious home, being waited 
upon by servants, indulged in all sorts of ways by a rich 
father. 

Say what we will, as surely as the purpose of a watch 
is to keep time, the supreme meaning of man is the devel- 
opment of power. And nothing but determined effort and 
self-reliance will develop our greatest strength and bring 
out the best that is in us. Children who are coddled, waited 
upon by inches, circumscribed in their acquaintance and 
contact with the great throbbing mass of humanity, are 
always weaklings, inefficient and often offensive. There 
is no more odious little animal alive than the boy who has 
become a snob through the neglect of a money-making 
father and the foolish fondness of a money-spending mother 
who thinks nothing is too good for her darling. The ob- 
server is inclined to wish for all such boys the experience 
of Kipling’s young hero in “Captains Courageous,” who had 
some of his foolishness washed out of him by falling over- 
board from an ocean steamer, and the rest hammered out 
by the sensible fishermen who rescued him from the waves. 

In contrast with such weaklings as these, what an in- 
spiration there is in the life of the newsboy, Wendell Scoy, 
who worked twelve years selling newspapers that he might 
obtain a college education. 

During those twelve long years through summer heat 
and winter snows, this boy stood at the Thirty-third street 
and Ridge avenue entrance to Fairmount Park in Phila- 
delphia, and by judicious saving accumulated twenty-six 
hundred dollars, which he put into a four years’ course at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

It would be well for those especially who must make 
their own way in the world to take to themselves the little 
fable of the farmer and the mother lark who had built her 
nest in a field of corn. “We must move our nest at once!” 
exclaimed four little larks in terror, one day, when their 
mother came home. ‘We overheard the farmer say that 
he would get his neighbors to come to-morrow to help him 
cut down his corn.” 

“Oh, there is no danger yet,” said the mother; “we can 
rest easy. But listen carefully to what the farmer may say 
to-morrow.” When she returned the next night the young 
ones were again much excited. “The farmer was very 
angry,” they said, “because his neighbors didn’t come as 
they had promised, and declared he would get his relatives 
to help him to-morrow.” 
“There is no danger yet,” replied the mother quietly, 
“but listen to-morrow as before.” The next evening the 
birds were very cheerful, and when the mother asked “what 
news?” they replied, “Oh, nothing important. The rela- 
tives didn’t come and the farmer in a rage said he would 
cut the grain himself without waiting for any one to help 
him,” 

“Then we must leave our nest to-night,” declared the 
wise mother bird, “for when a man decides to do a thing 
himself, and to do it at once, you may be pretty sure it will 
be done.” 

Don’t lose time by waiting for others to help you; do 
what you can do yourself. 

The self-reliant man is not dependent on time or cir- 
cumstances or the service of others. He does things him- 
self, as did a young missionary in a certain scantily settled 
western district, who had set his heart on building a church 
there. He had no friends, but he went to a lumber camp 


and asked that enough lumber be donated to enable him to 
carry out his purpose. The lumberman, with a rough 
laugh, said: “You can have as much lumber as you can 
carry away in your own hands, and not another foot.” 


Not a bit discouraged, the zealous clergyman took the 
lumberman at his word, removed his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and went to work. All that day, all the next day, 
and for many days afterward, he dragged piece after piece 
of lumber a half-mile away to his church site, until he had 
actually carried enough to build his church. Now the little 
ivy-covered, moss-hung building, erected over thirty years 
ago, still stands in that remote western country, the symbol 
of the beginning of a better civilization. 

“If I wasn’t so burdened with a family to support,” 
said a man who was constantly blaming conditions for his 
lack of success, “I could conquer the earth; but as it is I 
can do nothing.” The day came when he lost his family, 
when he was free to do as he pleased. Then he moaned: “If 
I had someone to work for, there would be an incentive to 
try; but now there is no one to care, so why should I con- 
cern myself?” 


The very thing that you think is holding you back may 
be made an instrument of help in accomplishing your de- 
sired end, if only you have the self-reliance to forge ahead 
and compel its service. 


Nicholas Longworth died leaving a fortune of $15,000,- 
000, every cent of which he made by using to the best ad- 
vantage the conditions that confronted him. When a penni- 
less young lawyer, his first case brought him, instead of 
much needed money, thirty-three acres of barren Ohio land, 
on which nothing had ever been made to grow. But he 
couldn’t sell it, and he couldn’t pay taxes on it unless it 
could be made self-supporting. In his dilemma he set to 
work and experimented until he found that a certain vari- 
ety of grapes—the catawba—would grow just in that sort 
of soil. He planted all of the land in catawbas and started 
the great industry of | ipe culture in Ohio and the begin- 
ning of his own colossal fortune. 


We must use the means that we have to accomplish our 
ends. And we will win the battle in spite of defects in our 
armor; we will succeed with the tools already at hand, if 
we are built of the sturdy, self-reliant stuff that does not 
balk at obstacles, nor cry out for assistance at every little 
difficulty that rises on the horizon. 

Time and again when in London I have been taken to 
the Parliament Houses, or Westminster Abbey by a friend, 
but whenever I undertook to go alone I was sure to lose my 
way. When depending on my friend’s guidance I never 
tried to fix in my mind the points which one naturally ob- 
serves to guide the eye in finding the way for himself. 

It is just the same with the young man or woman who 
follows somebody else in life, who always leans upon others. 
Experience is of no practical use to such a one, for he never 
acquires power which is developed only through self-help. 

There is one very important point in this connection 
which must not be overlooked. The ability to stand by one’s 
purposes through thick and thin, through hard times and 
all sorts of discouragement, requires a great deal of that 
sort of staying power which depends no little on one’s 
health. Physical vigor is in a certain sense the basis of 
all achievement that is worth while. The dyspeptic, anaemic 
man is rarely self-reliant. For the sake of the moral force 
you exert by means of it, keep yourself in a good physical 
condition. You cannot afford to be a physical weakling any 
more than a mental weakling. You cannot afford to go 
through life borrowing other people’s opinions, asking other 
people’s advice, using their judgment, and never developing 
your own independence, your own good sense and practic- 
ality, any more than you can afford to let your pocket be 
picked by every passer-by. You literally cannot afford to 
miss a single opportunity for developing your confidence in 
and reliance on yourself. 
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LANCELOTTE: 


T his back 
was the 
mighty 


woodland of 
Marchevalle—ter- 
ror-sown, for that 
far-off crashing 
of mailed feet 
through windrows 
of brush and 
fallen dry boughs 
was to him no 
vacant menace, 
like the mutters 
of coming rebel- 
lion which he had 
held so light. 
Death, inglorious, 
was hunting him 
hard, under those 
grim-set oaks. 
Panting, beating 
desperately with 
his arms at 
branches and en- 
tangling vines, 
he struggled on 
amid the _ stub- 
born thickets of 
pine, undergrown 
with gorse and 
bramble, that girt 
the landward 
edge of the great 
forest. 

His only weap- 
on was the head 
uf a broken jave- 
lin, splintered in 
the headlong scal- 
ing of an un- 
guarded bastion; 
yet had breath- 
space of time been 
allowed _ him, 
the chance is that 
he would have 
lashed up cour- 
age, though of an 
untrained sort, to 
make a _ stand. 
But he had ever 
slept soft; his 
life had been so lapped round with silken 
ease until those dark hours when, roused 
by the rude bursting in of door-panels and 
the reek of burning wood, he had been 
forced from his couch by fear-driven 
house-carles, down low, secret passages 
and ways perilous with broken stones, 
then out into the black storm which had 
covered the assault, in haphazard flight, 
knowing not from whom his life was safe, 
that no such impulse to withstand the 
wave of dread which swept him on could 
reach him. 

Light and the day were waning. Down 
the chill wind came yells of pursuit 
nearer—nearer, nearer! In one last rush 
of umnreasoning panic, he stumbled 
through a sucking, clinging quagmire, up 
the bank beyond it, over that and fell 
blindly in a hollow of dead ieaves—too 
near spent for crying out when a hand 


Huelin, the old knight, 





looked at him sternly. “A stout-limbed youngling, in truth,” he said 


gripped his cowering shoulder and shook 
it fiercely. 

“Is it for you the wolf-pack scour the 
forest yonder?” 

“Wolf-pack?” Hope seemed lurking in 
the sneer. “Ay!” he whispered, dry- 
throated. “To kill!” He was up on his 
knees, now, staring into the stormy, half- 
contemptuous eyes of a girl. 

“You have given them a rare chase 
Even as she spoke, she fell suddenly back 
a pace. The grey eyes widened. The 
look in them grew akin to vindictive tri- 
umph—so held his for a full breath 
then, as swiftly, relented. “You!” she 
repeated, in a curious undertone. 

Bewildered, he raised his arm to free 
his face from the mire that streaked it, 
blinding him; but she struck away the 
groping hand. 

“Let be!” she cried. “Are you fey, that 
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you tarry thus to 
be cut piecemeal 
like Amaric? Up! 
Have you no ears 
to hear?” 

And as they 
rang indeed with 
wild clangor of 
trumpets that 
seemed on every 
side, closing in 
around him, she 
caught his wrist 
and dragged him 
through a final 
barrier of thorn 
and bracken, out 
on the bleak 
waste of a wind- 
Swept moor, to a 
knoll where lay a 
great, loose-bound 
fagot of gathered 
branches. 

“Crouch down!” 
she commanded 
“You are Grif, 
my serving lad 
You hear?” 

“Serving lad! 
I?” For a moment 
he straightened 
haughtily, glar- 
ing with blank re- 
sentment at the 
slender, ill-clad 
figure, fronting 
him so master- 
fully. 

“Do you then 
liefer choose to 
risk the Raider’s 
mercies?” she 
asked coolly. “Of 

surety, unless 
you obey me— 
obey, do you 
hear?—you are 
like to feel them 
swiftly. Down! 
For your life!” 
she broke off; and 
as the chill again 
rushed over his 
heart, and he 
bent hurriedly, he felt his long, rain- 
dank hair grasped, and the cleaving 
through it of a keen blade; then, bearing 
down shoulders and aching back, came on 
him the crackling weight of the unwieldy 
fagot. Two uncertain steps forward he 
took—then felt himself thrust heavily 
aside; and staggering, he knew the over- 
hanging ends of his burden his only shel 
ter from the fierce encounter of blood 
hungry eyes. 

From out a clamor of strange, uncouth 
challenging, his blurred senses caught at 
the unwavering steadiness of a girl’s 
clear words in reply. 

“King? Nay, no king have we seen, 
Grif nor I. Would that we had!” 

“Ay, scant cause would she have to 
stay pursuit from the King-master’s 
weakling tool! None doubt you here, 
Dame Lancelotte!” came a new voice, 
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grating and iron-cold as a dungeon-bar. 
“Heya! Scatter, hounds, along the forest 
verge, and let no ditch or covert, north 
or south, go unscanned, lest Amaric’s 
puppet be cowering deep-hid therein. And 
hark ye, bruit your coming less loudly! 
Time enough to give, tongue when the 
quarry is in open sight.” 

So close was the speaker that the teeth 
of his great horse were tearing and 
champing at the withered leaves of the 
fagot. “And what do you here, Dame?” he 
pursued, harshly. “Nightfall is no time 
for one noble-born to be out along Glas- 
moor, with naught but a craven thrall as 
warde.” 

She gave a low laugh. “No thrall, 
Count Itho, but one free-born, as befits my 
estate! Craven, alas, I fear he is, my 
poor Grif—none having as yet taught him 
to stand firm and face men. Moreover, he 
hears but ill. Those who long had him in 
hand rendered him dull of wit, lest he 
should one day claim his own of them; 
and in the end, he was thrust away from 
the door that should have been his, to 
wander, spiritless and empty-handed, un- 
till of his need and mine I took him to 
serve me as house-carle. Though all but 
useless his old masters had made him, 
for aught save bearing fagots and the 
like.” 

The Raider’s growl was that of a rest- 
less wolf. “Better give me your estray, to 
make into a man. What say you, Grif?” 

“Nay!” cried the girl. “He is mine—of 
my sore need, I tell you, Itho Edricsson! 
Whom have you left me, within my brok- 
en walls? Ainward the cripple, and the 
erone, his mother. Truly, a lordlike fol- 
lowing for service or defence! Free carle 
and slave-born have you drawn away by 
hopes of rich plunder, or by threats, un- 
til with mine own hands must I labor, 
that Huelin, my father, lack not some 
measure of comfort—must aid in glean- 
ing dry sticks and fallen wood, like any 
field-thrall, that he lie not a-cold! Yet am 
I still Chatelaine of Arz, and mine to give 
is the shielding-right, that one of your 
house had no shame in craving, at its 
gates, in his hour of death-peril from 
Goderic of Irrenham, forest-thane of the 
Great King! I give it now! Home, Grif!” 

She caught and slightly shook the 
stiffened arm that upheld the fagot, then 
pointed off across the moor, as directing 
one of slow understanding. “That way, 
Grif! .. Dread of the wolf-pack’s hunger 
hath dulled his ears!” She spoke louder, 
urging into motion onward, by insistent 
pressure, the dog-weary limbs. “Home, 
Grif! Home! ... He is mine!” she called 
back, defiantly. 

“By the War God, that I leave him! 
But if he labor not lustily at thy lightest 
word, he shall swing in the night wind 
from as tall an oak as that we gave the 
King-master’s Hammer!” 

Count Itho’s shout of mirthless laugh- 
ter echoed behind them, then died away 
as they turned downward into a sunken 
track that ran like a deep furrow across 
the barren. 

Like one bound in a dream to some 
weird toil, the boy—scarcely was he more 
—went plodding vaguely forward, with 
heavily dragging steps, his shoulders 
numb and cramped under their load. 
Presently words came to his ear, spoken 
in a low, even tone. 
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“To pause and let you rest—here— 
would be wolves’ mercy. The Raider’s eyes 
were watchful of us, and his horde runs 
keen on the blood-scent.” 

“Yet—you dared brave him—so?” His 
own voice reached him as a thing unreal 
—hoarse and far away. 

“Am I churl-born? Had I known fear, 
your life had paid for it,” she returned, 
quietly. 

“And yours.” He shivered. 

“You thought of that?” The blank 
amaze in her question rang strangely in 
his mind through long after-silence, as a 
twist of the path brought them once more 
among the trees, now somber with night- 
shadows. To reply had not occurred to 
him, when she went on: 

“It is true. Sword-fellows were Edric 
Einarsson and the wild hawks of Arz— 
Aymon, Gautare, and the rest—for which 
memory the Raider shows me some rude 
favor; yet this hour would find us both 
dead on Glasmoor, did he guess wherefore 
I hindered his hunting by word on word 
concerning a mere witless herdboy or 
house-carle. No safe matter is it to be- 
guile a fierce land-waster of his prey— 
and that with true speech!” 

“True!” Anger in a great surge over- 
mastered all else in him; but even as he 
flung down the hateful burden, the dark- 
ling world went from him in black waves. 

When light returned, it was a wide 
gleam of yellow sunshine, falling on him 
from a battered loophole, far up in the 
rude stone wall. It caught the edge of 
a thick, dust-laden cobweb that hung from 
a rotting beam above him, and he lay, 
passive, watching it with lazy curiosity. 
A name was in his mind, dimly troubling 
him. “Arz,” “The Lady of Arz,” it 
seemed. Slowly a memory grew clear. 
There had been a banquet in the long 
western hall. Amaric the archbishop, as 
had grown to be custom, shared with him 
the high seat. Harpers were playing 
merrily, and as he laughed at their jest- 
ing, into the hall had come a woman, 
veiled in black, who cried out for aid from 
the King—for justice by the Land Law 
on one who had slain his rival, her bride- 
groom, even as he left the marriage altar 
at her side. The slayer was at the feast, 
a henchman of Gisulf the Hammer, 
brother to Amaric. The archbishop had 
whispered something, with a little sneer- 
ing smile, and he had turned impatiently 
from the suppliant with a few empty 
words, forgotten as soon as uttered. Was 
that the girl who— 

Sudden, full consciousness beat in on 
him! This, where he lay, was no king’s 
chamber, tapestry-hung! With hasty, 
groaning effort, he got to his feet from 
the pile of mouldering straw, and stared 
around the narrow place as one caged; 
then recoiled, and stood rigid and sus- 
picious. From the low archway she was 
regarding him silently, this grave-eyed 
gir] who had stood up unflinching between 
pursuing death and that for which it 
thirsted. Was she planning a revenge 
more bitter, now that night had passed? 
He waited. 

“Here is bread. You have not eaten,” 
she began, looking at him oddly as with- 
out a word he set his teeth in the coarse, 
dark loaf. “And I have brought you this.” 
Beside him she flung a tunic of rough 
homespun. “Safer that you wear it, now, 


than one of silk, however torn and 
stained. It was in vain, savage defence 
of his master that Ainward was sore 
crippled, and should he learn the truth, 
it might go ill with you, even now.” 

“Now?” 

“You would know that which is unwel- 
come?” : 

“Tell me!” He ground his heel on the 
stones. 

“Now that others, anger-driven, have 
taken the vengeance denied him. Amaric, 
whom all named the King-master, lies 
dead in Irrenham—none venturing to 
give him burial. Gisulf—” 

“The King’s Hammer? What of him?” 

“The King-master’s, you would say. 
Where was King in the land, save Amaric, 
whose word gave the law? Heard you not 
the Raider’s threat? Gisulf and his men 
will waste the valleys no more. The north 
is aflame, and the sea-fighters would make 
Valger king. In the south—” 

“Aw?” 

“In the south men speak of the Silver- 
Beard as one who might bring peace to a 
land long harassed,” she finished. 

“And I—” Rage stifled him. 

Her eyes held scorn. “What of you? 
Rule was never yours. With kingship 
reft away, it would be well if you took 
thought—how to become a man, Beau- 
sire!” 

““You—you dare mock at me?” He took 
one threatening step, then threw himself 
down in the straw, and lay with shaking 
shoulders amid the ruin of his royalty. 

After a time—how long he knew not— 
he rose again, heavily, and wincing at the 
ache of unused muscles, he took up the 
worn garment and drew it on, over the 
tatters of broidered purple silk that still 
covered him. Then he went out into the 
warm sunlight of the courtyard. Lance- 
lotte, standing by a broken gap in the 
outer wall, through which the forest 
peered inward, seemed not to notice his 
coming until he spoke, dully: 

“What would you have me to do?” 

She turned, without surprise. “If you 
can keep in mind the words I said of you 
to Itho Edricsson, it will serve you. As 
to their truth, you may yet come to grant 
it. Know you not that by the Land Law 
a master may name his lands-folk as he 
will? So are you Grif, my serving-lad, 
whose life, by mine own free choice, I 
took into my hands, thereby putting Arz 
in peril of the brand. Forget it not. Now 
T shall take you to my father, Huelin, once 
a strong knight of Davenesse. Ainward 
and his mother alone remain of our house- 
hold. All these have been told of your 
coming, though none have as yet set eyes 
on you.” 

“But—-I awoke—there!” he pointed to 
the square gate-tower. 

“Tt was I who drew you within, from 
the forest path,” she said simply. “It was 
not far.” 

The boy straightened himself, looked 
down at the slightness of her, then at his 
own stalwart body; and over him came 
the first heat of shame that he had ever 
known. Without a word he followed 
where she led, through a deep-carven door- 
arch, and into a vaulted hall, dim-lighted 
by narrow windows. By the wood-embers 
that smouldered in a corner of the wide 
hearth, on an oaken chest covered with 
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ragged furs, drowsed an old man who 
stirred at their approach. 

“TI bring the house-carle who is to serve 
us,” said the Lady of Arz. “The 
burns low, Grif. Put on wood.” 

The boy started. She meant him? Then 
he caught the steady intent of her face, 
and complied, sulkily. 

Huelin, the old knight, looked at him 
sternly. “A stout limbed youngling, in 
truth,” he said, “but strength availeth 
no man, even were he a king, failing 
knowledge to direct it aright. See to it 
that Ainward delay not in testing what 
skill he hath in use of bow and war-spear; 
or, lacking it, whether he have wit to 
learn. Can he obey?” 

“That will he do,” returned the girl, 
unsmiling, “see- 
ing that Itho 
Edricsson hath 
taken the en- 
forcing of it up- 
on him.” 

“And who is 


fire 


{tho Edricsson, 
outlaw and 


wolf’s-head, that 
he should thrust 
aid on us in the 
matter of a 
herd-lad?”  kin- 
dled the old war- 
rior. “By the 
Golden Dragon, 
had we one rul- 
ing the land as 
in the days of 
the Great King, 
who beat back 
the Northmen at 
Alderdun and on 
Roncevert—” He 
fell back weakly 
on’ the couch, 
closing his eyes. 

Beckoning the 
boy to follow 
softly, Lance- 
lotte passed out 
of the hall by a 
far door, and 
through a pos- 
tern to the court 
again. 

“Your task 
will be to aid old 
Berga,” she said, 
pointing to the 
bent figure of an 
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broke off, bethinking him of that hour in 
the banquet hall, and considering how 
frail a thing might prove the whim that 
held him still scathe-free. 

“Hearken,” she began, having thought 
silently. “The Great King Autharis, of 
whose line you come, rode once by Irren- 
ham forge. In the highway before it lay 
a ragged thrall, his hands and feet 
chained to a log, the iron collar galling 
his neck. There he had been, the hot sun 
beating on him, for many long hours, 
without respite from hunger and parch- 
ing thirst, having angered the smith. But 
the King, seeing him, leaped from his 
horse and pitifully put fresh water to his 
lips, bringing back life. He bade the 
smith loose him, and thereafter to treat 
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or young—to show mercy to the weak 
and to aid all poor and helpless—rode 
away in quest of his mortal foe, hoping 
to slay him in fair combat. Yet so he held 
in reverence the King’s nobleness that be- 
fore the sun set he had given his life for 
that foe and another who had wrought 
him evil—defending them from torture at 
the hands of beast-like moormen. Him- 
self he might have saved, by leaving them, 
who were wounded nigh to death; but he 
cried out: ‘The King would not!’—and 
fought greatly to the end!” 

“Never was I told of this!” panted the 
boy, eagerly. “Is there more?” 

“More!” she flashed out at him. “Is 
it a saga-tale for your diverting? If it be 
nobly done, how can any deed, however 
lowly, shame the 
honor of one 








ancient crone, 
toiling in at the 
open gate with 
slow steps. “She 
must have water drawn and carried, and 
meal ground for her baking. You under- 
stand?” As if to still the hot rebellion 
tingling in his blood, she laid her hand on 
his arm. He shook it off desperately. 

“Ts there no escape for me?” he cried 
out. 

“Nay,” she answered him coldly, “nor 
safety without these walls.” 

He turned from her and flung himself 
against the wall, hiding his face with his 
hands. Yet after a little time he was 
again standing before her with bent head. 

“Yet—high lordship was mine!” he 
stammered. “Is that naught—” He 


He bent once 


more 


then straightened up and strode 





forward to face 


no man like a hound. Was he less kingly 
for his gentilesse and compassion?” 

The boy shook his head, hanging it still 
lower. 

“Hearken again. On the field of Ronce- 
vert, when battle raged hotly, the King’s 
horse fell with him. But for the swift- 
given aid of one man, death had been his, 
and the land a prey of plundering North- 
men. That man was Thord Ulfsson, to 
whom he had giver cool water in his utter 
need. This same Thord, after the battle, 
desiring knighthood as guerdon, and hav- 
ing taken its vow to fight nobly—to hold 
all women in honor, gentle or simple, old 


those who should come 


high - hearted? 
But should a 
king prove less 
wise and brave, 
less knightly, 
more self-loving 
and helpless 
than his mean- 
est thrall and 
kingship then be 
wholly wrested 
from him, what 
remains?” 

“T_T thought 


you my 

friend!” 
“Nay,” she 

said, “your ene- 
+? 

my! 


Wordless, hot 
and cold by turn, 
he went from 
her. Through 
his mind, as he 
toiled at the 
cumbersome 
hand-mill, beat 
anger that any 
should so dare 
plain speech to 
him — together 
with a growing 
smart at the 
recollection of 
his hasty flight. 
Then came a 
formless feeling 
that — during 
long-grown 
hours of the 
night, as he lay 
restless on the 
straw which was 
his bed — rose 
ever plainer. She should see. 

Day brought labor, again, at the bidding 
of the crone, with scarce a glance from 
the Lady of Arz, as she passed him. Yet 
he felt that no throb of his repulsion to- 
ward the unkinglike drudgery went un- 
guessed by her and he drove himself eve 
more doggedly to it. 

Ainward he saw not until a third night 
had passed, when a lean, tall man, mis 
shapen and haggard, came into the court, 
leading two rough-coated moor-ponies. 

From that hour the boy was as iron 
smith-beaten. The rigorous hardening he 

Continued on Page 67. 














BOUT N i. 
\ seven. Something 
a teen 
years ago, @ 
certain Toron- 
to audience wit 
nessed a certain 
play, which still 
holds its audiences 
spellbound. That 
is saying a great 
deal. It is not 
many plays which 
can charm and 
thrill for seven 
teen years. 
There was 
shooting and 
smacking of 
whips, there was 
weeping and 
laughing, the two 
neighbors of emo 
tion, who dwell! 
perennially side 
by side. And there 
were beautiful 
ladies and 
handsome 
men, two 
necessiti e s 
in a_ truly 
popular 
play. More 
than that, 
there were 


good - nat- Mary Pickford in “Cinderella,” 


ured “col’- recent 
ured folk,” 

who drawled out witticisms such as ap- 
peal to the general public. And some 
did not confine their stage speeches to 
witticisms. There were groanings and 
railings against the Fate which had set 
them down in such an unpleasant tangle 
of circumstances. 

In the midst of all these conflicting 
characters, tripped a beautiful child, with 
flaxen hair and all the rest of it. A sweet, 
angelic thing she was, such as every 
mother fondly imagines her own particu- 
lar bit of posterity is. Unfortunately, 
she floated away, right before the tearful 
eyes of the audience, leaving only the re- 
membrance of her sweetness and goodness 
to cheer their aching hearts. 

A beautiful role to play. <A grateful 
part for an ambitious player. The sob- 
sister portrayal in a popular play is al- 
ways sure of a good round hand clap, 
after the curtain is lowered on a lament- 
able exit. 

Little Eva was the name of the pathetic 
hercine. 

She who played it was called Gladys 
Smith. 

To the audience, the name meant noth- 
ing. That is, it meant nothing, when they 
glanced at it, after reading the advertise- 
ments in the programs. But that did not 
matter. The general public cares nought 
for a name, as long as they are assured 
of plenty of thrills. They were everyone 


familiar with the part that this unknown 
Gladys Smith was going to play. That 
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The Queen of the Movies: By Margaret Bell 
Pickford, the Best 


Mary 
Canadian Girls. 


was enough. She 
would have to be 
good, to be able to 
play their favor- 
ite part. There 
was no doubt 
about it. How 
could the manage- 
ment take their 
quarters from 
them, and not give 
them full value? 
And anyhow, Lit- 
tle Eva was such 
a beautiful part to 
play! Oh, she was 
sure to be good. 
And the general 
public munched 
away at their pea- 
nuts and hugged 
themselves with 
mere anticipation. 
There was 
someone who 
knew who. the 
Little Eva 
was. Some- 
one who had 
personally 
seen to it 
that her 
esses tiny skirts 
were starch- 
ed and her flaxen curls even more curly. 
There was someone whose heart thumped 
with greater velocity as the hour drew 
near for the curtain to go up. 


one of her most 


That was the mother of the newcomer, 
Gladys Smith, later to be known to the 
world as Mary Pickford. 

It was in a little house at 211 Univer- 
sity avenue, Toronto, where her father, 
John C. Smith lived with his young wife, 
who had been an actress, that Gladys 
Marie was born a little over twenty years 
ago, on April 8, 1893. 


Is it necessary to relate the tale of 
Little Eva’s success? To give a detailed 
account of the laundry bills of the next 
week? Laundry bills of the dear general 
public, who counted the salt-stained, tear- 
dripped handkerchiefs as nought, when 
they thought of the great pleasure the 
tears had given them. Little Eva, always 
a model of sweetness, became a sacred 
thing in the minds of the “Uncle Tom” 
audiences. Children who were naughty, 
little girls who tore their pinafores or 
were discovered in their surreptitious 
efforts to supply their brothers with jam, 
were locked in their rooms, and told that 
they would never, never become the 
prodigy of goodness that little Eva was. 
The most precocions of them perhaps 
answered that the reward of death which 
crowned little Eva’s unnatural goodness 
was not satisfactory anyway, and they 
would prefer to do as they pleased. 


f And all this, 

O because of the 
portrayal o f 
the coming of 
little Gladys 

Smith to the theatrical profession. 

How could the general public know 
that, on the very day of her first appear- 
ance, she had received a substantial chas- 
tisement for having, in a temper, run out 
in the mud in her stocking feet? 

The ways and wiles of players are not 
for the public to know; that is, unless 
they have been censored and revised by a 
clever and imaginative publicity agent. 

The age of the Smith prodigy was 
five. 

The success of Little Eva decided her 
career. Her lessons were not neglected, 
neither did her infantile precociousness 
vanish, because she had entered the ser- 
vice of the great wage-earning army. 
She had made her debut as a sweet child, 
therefore, a sweet child she must remain. 
Thus reasoned her fond adviser. She had 
not reached the reasoning age herself, 
as yet. 

Then came a time of excessive train 
riding. The company decided that they 
could not well exist without the Smith 
portrayal of the angelic child Eva. It 
was great fun travelling around in a 
special train, with big dogs for playthings, 
and real colored people to tell funny tales. 
Lessons went on, as usual, but the bore 
of study was relieved by the fun of travel! 
Before she had reached the age of ten, 
Gladys Smith had covered more miles 
than many people, during their whole 
lives. 

It was just about that time that a 
change was decided upon. A wonderful 
invention was meeting with a great deal 
of success. The moving picture business 
was beginning to be looked upon as a 
legitimate scheme for attracting the pub- 
lic. Someone had discovered the fact that 
pictures, to be amusing, did not depend 
on the once-thought-essential sensation. 
There were vacancies for clever children. 
The public always loves a domestic 
tragedy. The poor mother deserted by 
the drunken father, and left to find her 
solitary way through the brambly path 
of life; in many pictures, the child was 
the solution of the mother’s problem. In 
pictures, there is always a good opening 
for a bit of heroic child play. There is 
always some kind-hearted old lady, who 
conveniently drops her purse, while on a 
curiosity call in the slums. Ah! There is 
the opportunity for the honest child 
pardon, I mean poor but honest—to assert 
her honesty, and give up the purse, always 
receiving half the amount which the 
jewelled receptacle of leather contains. 

Now, if the picture father were wise, 
this is the moment when he would make 
his second entrance. But he does not. 
The mother, still poor and honest, clasps 
her child about her knees, modestly re- 
marks that she has always tried to do 
her best by the “little ’un,” and bring her 
up “straightforrard,” and gleefully ac- 
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cepts the purse of gold, which by rights, 
belongs to the “cheild.” 

For some unknown reason, little Miss 
Smith decided to appear in the films 
under the name of Dorothy Nicholson, 
and did use that name during her associ- 
ation with the American Biograph Com- 
pany. 

Then suddenly, something happened. 
The something which every ambitious pro 
fessional fondly hopes will happen, some 
day. Her film acting was seen and com 
mended by a certain manager. And a 
manager whose name means a great deal 
in theatricals too. He had accepted a 
play, and was on the 
lookout for a player. 
Every theatre was 
visited, and the work 
of every player not- 
ed. And without suc- 
cess. There did not 
happen to be anyone 
whose work had the 
required tang for the 
new play. 

So what was Bel- 
asco to do? (For he 
was the great man- 
ager.) Seek out the 
film actresses. If a 
player could succeed 
in the films, there 
was no reason why 
she should not do 
equally well in the 
legitimate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it re- 
quires a very good 
player to make a 
success in the pic- 
tures. There is 
where she learns that 
in a play, the words 
are not thing, not 
nearly the thing 
either. It is not difficult to imagine 
the words a film actress may be 
saying when she is shown in piti- 
ful lamentation, in some East Side 
abode, imploring the landlord to 
give her another week. Indeed, the 
words may be very unlike the pic- 
ture. They do not matter. It is 
facial expression and the elusive 
power of convincing an audience 
that count. rae 

Belasco found some one tripping 
daintily on the screen before him, one 
night, who had this elusive power. It is a 
great thing for a player to be able to make 
her personality felt even from the screen. 
personality felt even from the screen. 
Such a thing was Gladys Smith able to 
do. 

One day, she received a note 
manager. It was very short, curt in fact, 
and very much to the point. It simply 
stated that the manager would be pleased 
if she would call at his office on a certain 
day. The letter was signed by David 

3elasco! dS 

It is quite a rational supposition to 
make, that the young player did not finish 
her breakfast, that morning. Sudden 
news has a way of robbing one of one’s 
appetite. And especially has good news 
this habit. It is equally natural to sur- 
mise that the moment mentioned in the 
letter found her waiting in the outer office 


from a 
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of David Belasco’s sanctum. And a 
moment after the moment mentioned in 
the letter found her in the sanctum itself, 
talking business to New York’s greatest 
theatrical magnate! 

Little Eva was getting on! Then in- 
deed did she hover near the goal she had 
always imagined would be hers, some day. 
or what professional is content to end 
her days without having once experienced 
the sensation of being with the Belasco 
management? 

When the Eva of humble 


littie more 


days left the Belasco office, she carried 
with her 


a contract. A strange contract 
for such a sweet child 
as Little Eva to carry 


too. For it stated 
in plain Ameri- 
can, that she was 
to appear in a play which had to deal 
with the activities of a certain person 
alluded to as “The Good Little Devil.” 

What a change from the sweet angeli- 
cisms of little Eva, of the flaxen hair! 
What a moral coming-off was this! But 
what an advance, nevertheless. For, I 
venture to say that there can be found 
more interest in one good little devil, than 


le universe of good little Evas. 


a Wroie 

It was then Belasco persuaded our in- 
fantile heroine to adopt the name by which 
she has since become famous and which 
was an old family name. And New York 
had the opportunity of seeing the favorite 
movie star in a real play. No other city 
had that opportunity however, for New 
York was wisely selfish, and insisted on 


keeping the good little devil all to itself. 
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When it was time for the Belasco con- 
tract to be framed and set aside as a thing 
which endured well and proved an artistic 
success, Miss Pickford thought that she 
would try the films again. It is something 
to be the favorite flickering star, in this 
day of competiton. She did not have to 
make much of an effort to find herself 
indeed the favorite, not only in New York 
and all the States, but in Canada and 
England. 

Everywhere she may be seen tripping 
daintily on a screen, now as a regal per 
sonage in fine robes and ermine, now as a 
sobbing Cinderella, whose sobs are quickly 
melted in smiles, now as a petted favorite 
in a luxurious home. 

It would be impos 
sible to name all of 
Mary Pickford’s 
cinema successes, but 
this much remains to 
be said; if ever she 
decided to follow th« 
legitimate form of 
acting, there will be 

a great many sad 

hearts sitting be 

fore the thousand 
screens of three 
countries. 

Mary Pickford 
has become the 
acknowledged 
“star of stars’ ir 
the movie firma 
ment. 


Dry ‘‘ Movie 
Films by 
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Typical pictures 

of daint wi 

sé Mary Piel Not long ago 
ford. Above she ter: ; he 

i aes. ik a ve eran in the mo 
scene from ‘* tion-picture game, 


who is in charge of a 
large studio on the 
outskirts of New York, he found he 
had several films which had to be 
rushed out by a certain date. The 
weather happened to be particular- 
ly humid just at that time, and the 
films, which were draped ove: 
the drums in the drying-room 
were taking from ten to twelve 
hours to dry. The drying-room 
has always stood in the way of 
fast work in the film manufac- 
turing business, because when fans wer« 
used the dust dried into the emulsion and 
produced spotty films. 

But the veteran developer decided that 
if he had to leave the releases ten hours 
before they were dry he would never get 
his work out in time. While pondering 
what to do, he hit upon the idea of em 
ploying electric heat in the drying work. 
For an experiment he secured four three 
thousand-watt beer-vat driers, similar to 
those used in large breweries, and had 
them installed in the drying-room of his 
studio. Much to his gratification, the 
steady, even ture of the electri 
driers dried the films in half an hour. In 
this way he had cut from three to five 
hours off the time required to manufac 
ture photo plays. 
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The Naval History of the War 


By Henry Reuterdahl in Everybody's Magazine. 


great maps glare white, lining the 

walls like sheets hung up to dry, 

with black blobs and flags pinned on to 
epresent the positions of ships. The 
hades are drawn, and not a ray of light 
pierces through to the murk of the dark- 
ened streets of London—a London hiding 
itself from Zeppelins. Here in the inner- 
nost room of the “Chambers of Strate- 
vy,” in the new wing of the Admiralty 
Building at Whitehall, is the council 
chamber of the British War Staff. It is 
the real nerve centre of the British navy. 
Wireless has turned the Nelsons of to- 
day into mere subordinates. Their orders 
come not from the dock of the flag-ship, 
hut from one of the heaviest, solidest flat- 
top desks in the heart of London, behind 
vhich sits the First Sea Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. His orders are zipping night and 
day across the seven seas, in the secret 
code, relayed from fighting ship to fight- 
ing ship until they reach their man, 
though he be the captain of a lone cruiser 
on the far side of the world. The com- 
mand of the British navy and the com- 
mand of the British army are to-day both 
“desk jobs” in London. The navy fights 
as it is ordered to fight by the War Staff. 
There is no roar of big guns there, no 
smoke of battle; and yet it is not 
lacking in tense dramatic interest. 
Cradock’s ships had been wiped 
out off the Chilean coast. And Eng- 
land was demanding naval revenge. 


LJ NDER the light of incandescents, 


A door of the inner chamber 
jerks open, typewriters are heard 
clicking, clerks seen running about 
carrying baskets of letters. In bolts 
a man with gold braid up to his 
elbows, heavy-set, bull-dogged of 
jaw, gray and wrinkled by experi- 
ence: Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, again on the firing- 
line, and the master mind of the British 
fighting ships. Years ago I saw him first 
on board the New York in Bermuda, a 
typical roast-beef John Bull minus the 
side-burns and alongside him Admiral 
Sampson, the victor of Santiago, was 
esthetic in his scholarly frailness. 

Like Lord St. Vincent, Admiral Fisher 
is a fighting man whether in office, draw- 
ing-room, or on the quarter-deck. His ery, 
“War is violence and moderation is im- 
becility,” stamps the character of this 
man who, from the ease of a retired offi- 
cer’s life, answered his country’s call to 


put the plexus-punch in the war policy of 
the British navy. 

As Lord Fisher enters the Chamber 
there is a growl from the jaws, a snap of 
the teeth, and in his general appearance 
the suggestion of a bull pricked by the 
picador’s darts. The First Sea Lord has 
cleared for action and is eager to avenge 
the defeat in the Pacific. And through a 
friend close to things I unfold for the first 
time the process by which the Chief of 
the War Staff was jerked to sea from the 
Admiralty on a moment’s notice. 


STAGING THE BATTLE. 


Bending over maps and plans heaped 
on a large table, 
parallel rulers 
and dividers in 
hand, is Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir F. C. 
Doveton Sturdee, 



















Remember the Maine. 
—From New York Tribune. 


K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., Chief of the War 
Staff, tall, spare—in consultation with his 
fellow juniors—all grave, grayish. 

“Sturdee, you made all these nice 
plans,” snarls Fisher with a trip-hammer 
salvo of sarcasm, “why don’t you carry 
them out yourself?” 

Sturdee, the discredited strategist, 
smarting under the defeat of Cradock’s 
ships, for whose destruction he was partly 
responsible, exclaims: 

“Will you let me?” 

“Yes, go!” 

Sturdee’s plans or their bungling had 
doomed Admiral’s Cradock’s ships. Now 
his chance has come. Von Spee’s ships 


must be sunk. And he is the man selected 
to do it. 

Sturdee writes out his own orders to the 
squadron which is to do the trick. The 
battle cruisers are on a far-flung station— 
on the wing, so to speak; so are their sup- 
ports, the armored and lighter ones. The 
wireless detaches the biggest and fast 
est flotilla leader of a destroyer from 
its home station, with instructions to oil 
up and prepare for a long voyage—a 
southerly dash for the assigned rendez- 
vous, at thirty knots. Already the two 
battle cruisers have their new orders. 
Sturdee with his staff embarks in the 
snorting destroyer, and, like the lord high 
executioner of the Middle Ages, proceeds 
majestically by himself to the bath of 
blood. The destroyer dashes across and 
brings the admiral to the rendezvous, and 
he steps over the side of his new flagship. 
At the break of a signal the course is laid 
down the South American coast. 

At the Falklands the enemy is 
ment—the rest you know. All over 
within a few hours. There was no 
hitch in Sturdee’s plans this time, 
when he himself met the German 
fleet in the South Atlantic. By as 
sembling for this engagement a 
British fleet that in gun-power could 
blanket the Germans, he made a 
mathematical certainty of victory. 
And the mathematics were the 
mathematics of the War Staff in 
London. Admiral Von Spee went 
down with his flag-ship, the Scharn- 
horst, and the little flags that had 
marked the probable location of his 
fleet on the great maps in the 
Chamber of the War Office were 
thrown into the discard. 

I did not see the dust-up in the 
Heligoland Bight, the first naval en- 
gagement of the war. No one not in 
uniform saw it, except the crew of 
the Norwegian steamer Kong Gut- 
torm, which, after being hit in the 
line of fire hustled away in a fright. 
But a destroyer friend of mine who was 
in the thick of it, told me how the Ad- 
miralty trap was set. 

“Yes, we baited the snare,” he said. 
“And they bit. It cost the blighters four 
ships, and we smashed a few. It was a 
bit of all-right, and we had a good smack 
at them. And this is how it worked: 

“Suddenly ‘blows’ a submarine. As it 
pops out above the water, the conning- 
tower hatch is opened and men come out 
on the narrow deck and look around sort 
of helplessly and fiddle about the rudders, 
peering over the side. The craft appears 
sadly disabled, and that right before the 
enemy. Up bobs another ‘sub’ close by; 








its people get on deck and begin shouting 
to the first—making signs of general dis- 
tress; a tow-line is broken out, an attempt 
is made to save the disabled one. Finally 
the tow-line is passed, and, backing and 
filling, the pair slowly start—one towing 
the other. From the background the 
Fearless is standing in to be of help and 
principally to draw the fire from the poor 
submarines. 

“At last the German ships spot them. 
Their destroyers begin to move, the 
cruisers are getting under way. Capture 
is imminent—one helpless submarine, at 
least—what a cinch! Can’t you see the 
gleam in the eye of the Germans? As the 
enemy’s destroyer flotillas steam out and 
approach to get in range, a gum-booted, 
whistling British matlow steps out on the 
deck of the ‘sub’ and slowly casts loose the 
tow-line, which is hauled in from the other 
fellow. An officer looks about from the 
conning-tower hatch, descends, and closes 
it. With filled tanks both ‘subs’ drop out 
of sight and, unseen almost—just slender, 
upright sticks, surmounted by little ob- 
long disks—creep along in the shadow of 
the breaking swell, turn finally seaward, 
and, sinking, swim away like fishes. And 
the Fearless is retreating to the north- 
west. 

“Tearing through the mist speed the 
British destroyer flotillas, the cruiser 
Arethusa leading, spread out in fan for- 
mation like a sun-burst—but in black— 
throbbing, panting devils tearing leanly 
through the sea, the green of their wakes 
cut by trailing smoke. They are the addi- 
tional lure in the ruse piled on to draw the 
enemy under the guns of the British 
cruisers outside.” 

And now let me tell you the strangest 
incident of that whole fight. 

“One of our boats was left behind, the 
one from the Defender. There she was, 
filled with rescued Germans, sea kicking 
up, no water aboard, Heligoland fort but 
twenty-five miles distant, the enemy’s 
ships steaming up and shells falling right 
and left. But a submarine had taken in 
the whole affair through her periscope, 
and up pops our E 4 to the surface, blows 
her tanks, opens her conning-tower, takes 
our boat crew aboard, puts grub and medi- 
cines in the boat, tells the Germans to 
shove off and be good, and then dives and 
ducks for home and England... . No—it’s 
God’s truth. You could fancy it as a 
story-book by Jules Verne; but it hap- 
pened—it’s in the official dispatches.“ 

“And why have the German sub- 
marines been so much more sucessful than 
the British?” you ask. For one reason, 
and it is a simple one. The German fleet 
stays in port, and save for raids the Ger- 
mans have evacuated the North 
while the British ships have been on the 
seas, fair targets for the keen officers of 
the Kaiser’s “subs.” But considering the 
seventeen-hour nights on the North Sea, 
and the great number of British trans- 
ports crossing the Channel, the Germars 
should have done still better. England’s 
losses through submarines have brought 
out very clearly this fact—that the only 
defense against these devils of the deep 
is speed plus zigzag courses. No ship 
steaming above ten knots has so far been 
reached by a submarine, save the German 
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destroyer which was torpedoed by E 9. 
In the scrap off Heligoland, Admiral 
Beatty’s battle cruisers sailed right 
through the German submarine area at 
high speed untouched by torpedoes. 

The German campaign of attrition dur- 
ing the early part of the war succeeded 
because the British had not yet learned 
this lesson. The three cruisers of the 
Cressy class went to the bottom just be- 
cause they were patroling at a speed of 
seven knots in waters infested by the ene- 
my’s submarines and unattended by de- 
stroyers. So the Hogue and the Cressy got 
bagged because they stopped to save the 
lives of the crew of the sinking Aboukir. 
Von Weddingen in his submarine had 
ample time to reload his three topedo 
tubes after sinking the Aboukir, and finish 
up the slaughter of the other two ships 
almost at his leisure. 

When the survivors of the submarined 
cruisers were brought to Harwich, I 
talked to many of them. These fellows 
had been in the water for hours. They 
had lost their ships and their mates, 
twelve hundred in all. I expected curses 
on the Germans—hard words. Instead, 
Jack’s first say was: “The Dutchers did 
a fine job. They got us all.” 

And the Hermes and the Hawke also 
went to the bottom because they were 
cruising at a speed slower than that of 
their invisible enemy, the submarine. The 
Niger lay peacefully—and carelessly—at 
anchor in the open roadstead of Deal, dead 
in the water. 

The English submarines, if they get the 
chance, will give as good an account of 
themselves as have the Germans. They 
are in the hands of the “young ones,” who 
are full of gimp and enthusiasm, a 
brotherhood of daredevils, cousins of those 
in the destroyers. The British submarine 
B 11, passing under five rows of mines in 
the Dardanelles and sinking the old bucket 


The Dardanelles 


Messoudiyeh, did only a part of a day’s 
work. There was an American touch i 
this feat—the Sperry gyroscopic compass, 
which gives the “subs” their true bearing 
under water, and without which their 
course would be mere guesswork. Looking 
for game, the British “subs” have pushed 
their snouts ’way up in the Baltic, even 
to the Russian coast. And one from the 
Harwich flotillas came plumb up to the 
chain-slung gates of the Kiel Canal. | 
have this from a man who was there. 

The man in the street shouts “Why 
doesn’t Jellicoe eat up the German fleet?” 
He wants a Trafalgar served hot with his 
breakfast, preferably near the coast, with 
parquet seats on Dover Cliffs. Churchill! 
might be mobbed as was Kamimura’s 
house while he was sinking the Russians, 
and just as they burned Hawke in effigy 
while he was licking the French in 
Quiberon Bay, a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The killing of a hundred women and 
children on the east coast with no British 
ships to stop the attack is another pill for 
the Admiralty. Why were the German: 
allowed to stay about right under the cliffs 
of Hayburn Wyke, only awaiting dawn to 
open fire? 

No navy can be strong enough to pre 
vent occasional raids upon its coast by an 
enemy. The Germans can make as man) 
raids as they wish—and kill another hun- 
dred women, but it will cut no ice from a 
military point of view. They cannot land 
and supply a force until Jellicoe’s fleet is 
defeated. The very fundamental prin- 
ciple of naval strategy demands that the 
English fighting fleet stay outside the 
Channel and the North Sea, and that only 
scouts and ships of secondary value be 
kept inside for blockading and patrol 
That the British navy has splendidly ac 
complished its great purpose—the com 
mand of the sea—is beyond the unthink- 
ing publie’s gra. p. 


and their Future 


From Chambers’s Journal, 


NE—and by no means the least in- 
() teresting-——of the results of the 

present “War of the Nations” 
seems likely to be the disappearance from 
practical politics of the vexed question of 
the passage of the Dardanelles, perhaps 
the most historically important of the 
“narrow waters” of ancient and modern 
times. From the fifth and fourth centuries 
before the Christian era, when Xerves 
and Alexander both bridged the Helles- 
pont (as the ancients called the Straits), 
up till the present year of grace—some 
twenty-four centuries afterwards—the 
Dardanelles may be said to have con- 
tributed some very stirring chapters to 
the history of Europe. 

The effectual shutting of the Darda- 
nelles ‘gate’ against a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean belonging to the Western Powers 
is now an accomplished fact, because—as 
they are less than sixty miles in length 
and from one to four miles only in width, 
with a deep channel that approaches now 
close to the European and now the Asi- 
atic shore—they are easily defended by 


land fortifications and batteries, rein- 
forced by mine fields, submarines, and 
torpedo craft. The fire of the fortifica 
tions and batteriesprevents the removal o: 
destruction of the mine-fields. Then there 
is the danger from explosives dropped by 
aircraft. Needless to say, none of these 
perils existed on the occasions on which 
the British fleet succeeded in passing the 
forts and batteries, though even ther 
well-placed artillery of sufficient heav) 
calibre would, with gunners more efficient 
than the Turks, have made these attempt 
a failure. The fortifications proper cor 
sist of, first, the old castles of Sestos and 
Abydos, now known as Seddul Bahr and 
Kum Kaleh, standing one on either side 
of the entrance. These ancient edifice 
however, may be almost disregarded b 
the super-Dreadnought, the real defenc« 
lying higher up the channel at Kilid Bal 
and Chanak Kalessi, where the shores are 
but a mile apart. 

From the entrance the European bank 
is the higher, rising abruptly but not pre 
cipitously from the water’s edge to a 
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height of between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred feet. At Kilid Bahr 
here is a point, and here there is some 
ow ground between the water and the hill 
hind, and on this low point are some 
vatteries almost flush with the water. On 
these are about forty Krupp guns, some 
f them mounted on earthworks, others 
n barbeite. The latter could not be 
worked when a fleet approached in fight- 
ing its way up the channel, as the fire 
from the small arms and machine-guns 
)f the ships would sweep them. The guns 
in the earthworks are better protected, 
though even these would probably be 
silenced by those of the fleet; but above, 

n the crest of the hill, some hundreds of 
feet above the water, are some very 
powerful batteries. These constitute the 
vreatest danger to an advancing fleet, as 
from their elevation the projectiles from 
the ship’s guns would pass over them, 
while they would be able to play upon the 
enemy’s decks, the most vital part in the 
modern battleship. Immediately behind 
this point the shore falls away almost at 
right angles, and this greatly increases 
the difficulty of an ascending squadron, 
for the force of the stream runs across the 
hannel, and tends to take the bows of 
essels across towards Chanak. This is 
the course that merchant steamers going 
ip the Dardanelles usually follow, though 
rom the entrance they have to pass along 
vithin fifty yards of the European shore, 
inder the very muzzles of the guns of 
Kilid Bahr. Thence they cross the stream 
n a direct line for Chanak, and then 
weep abruptly round again and make for 
the European shore at a point called 
Dagumen Burum, a mile and a half above 
Kilid Bahr, where there is another, but 
less formidable, fort. A fleet following this 
ine would be met as it advanced by the 
fire of Kilid Bahr and Chanak. It would, 
too, have to pass the guns of the former 
within pistol-shot as it crossed Chanak, 
vhilst it would be raked fore and aft by 
the guns of both forts, and would also 
eceive the fire of Kilid Bahr on its broad- 
side. 

Chanak is not so strong naturally as 
Kilid Bahr; but the fortifications are 
much stronger, the Krupp guns being for 
the most part in casements. When it is 
emembered that, in addition to these very 
powerful forts, there would be all the ob- 
stacles that the scientific skill of the great- 
est military power that the world has ever 
known could design for destroying an 
attacking fleet, the forcing of a passage 
at the present time would seem an im- 
possible undertaking. 

It may be interesting to recall the con- 
ditions under which the British navy has 
succeeded, despite the great difficulty even 
then of the task, in forcing these cele- 
brated straits, if only to show that no 

uch chances are likely to occur in the 
future; and that, therefore, when, at the 
end of the present great war, ‘the map of 
Europe is rearranged,’ this country must 
see to it that a satisfactory settlement 
regarding them is arranged. The first 
occasion was as far back as 1807, when 
tdmiral Sir John Duckworth, in the 
Royal George, led a British squadron 
through the straits, catching the Turkish 
garrison apparently unprepared; but on 
his return—Turkey being then as much 
under the influence of the Emperor Na- 
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poleon as she is now under that of the 
Emperor William—he found that he had 
been detained by the Emperor’s repre- 
sentative and the Porte long enough in 
fruitless negotiations to ensure him a very 
warm reception in sailing back, his 
“wooden walls” being badly holed by the 
enormous marble round-shot fired from 
brass guns. Some of these guns still re- 
main, or did so a few years ago. 

The next successful attempt was in the 
month of January, 1878, when the British 
fleet of eight ironclads, formed in “two 
columns of divisions,” four ships in each, 
steamed up the straits. When the vessels 
were approaching Fort Midjidieh, on the 
low projecting point of the Asiatic shore, 
the batteries of which fort are nearly level 
with the water and heavily armed with 
Krupp guns, Admiral Hornby’s tender 
was sent ahead to warn the Turkish au- 
thorities of the arrival of the fleet, for it 
was reported that permission to pass had 
been first granted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and then withdrawn. But the ten- 
der (the Salamis) soon signaled that -the 
passage would not be disputed. So H.M.S. 
Sultan (his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s ship) then saluted the 
Turkish flag; and, to the disappointment 
of all on board the fleet, the vessels were 
ordered to return to Besika Bay. 

What may be called the third attempt, 
however, seemed at one time likely to be a 
far more serious affair. On the 16th of 
lebruary, 1878 sudden and secret orders 
to leave Besika Bay created intense excite- 
ment in the fleet, and on the following 
Tuesday orders were given that the pas- 
sage was to be forced at all costs if re- 


sistance were encountered. The six Brit- 
ish ironclads at this time composing the 
squadron then prepared for action, boats 
being hoisted aboard, davits topped, guns 
loaded and run out, and crews at quarters, 
the ships steaming up the channel in two 
lines at the rate of six knots an hour, the 
Alexandra, Sultan, and Achilles as the 
starboard, the Agincourt, Téméraire, and 
Swiftsure as the port division, with the 
Salamis as tender between them. Pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent firing 
without the admiral’s orders; but as a 
heavy snowstorm was falling and it was 
blowing smartly, navigation was very dif- 
ficult. At one o’clock land was seen by the 
starboard division, and the flagship 
Alexandra put her helm to starboard; but 
the Agincourt, not seeing the shore or the 
flagship’s manceuvre, failed to do so im- 
mediately, which necessitated the Alex- 
andra’s stopping, and to avoid collision 
she ran ashore. The other ships, noticing 
this, sheered off, and made for the rendez 
vous at Gallipoli, with the exception of the 
Sultan, which remained to assist the 
Agincourt, which was got off about 5 p.m., 
little worse for the accident. The Raleigh 
had also run ashore the day previously 
at a point where she had gone to succor 
some Turkish fugitives, and had in con- 
sequence to be sent to Malta for repairs. 

From these experiences of ? British 
fleet, when battleships were on]; .alf or 
less than half their present size, some idea 
can be formed of the difficulties in the way 
of navigation which modern battleships 
would have to contend against now, even 
were the Dardanelles placed in the same 
position internationally as the Suez Canal. 


Where the Post Offices of Seven Nations 
Competed 


By Douglas B. Armstrong in Chambers’s Journal. 


Y the repeal of the Turkish capitu- 

lations on lst October, 1914, the 

Ottoman capital is robbed of one of 
its most remarkable and picturesque fea- 
tures—the foreign  post-offices. Con- 
stantinople has hitherto been unique 
amongst the cities of Europe in the num- 
ber and variety of postal facilities that 
it afforded. Indeed, the sojourner in the 
Golden Horn suffered from an embarras 
des richesses when requiring to make use 
of the post-office, in the many nationalities 
that competed for his custom. 

Not only were the services of the Im- 
perial Ottoman post-office, with its special 
foreign department, at his disposal, but 
those also of France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and Great Britain; and 
since no one ever thought of entrusting his 
communications to the Turkish post-office, 
his ultimate choice would probably be de- 
termined by his nationality. In the Rue 
Verwoda and in the Grand Rue de Galata 
the imposing establishments of the for- 
eign post-offices were encountered at al- 
most every turn, and through them and 
their branches and agencies in the prin- 
cipal ports and commercial centres 
throughout the Turkish Empire the bulk 
of the foreign postal business was trans- 
acted, with a resulting loss to the Ottoman 


revenue of 
each year. 

The stamps of the Levant post-offices 
form an interesting and attractive group 
of issues much favored by philatelists by 
reason of their political and historical 
associations. 

There were in active operation in the 
Turkish Empire about one hundred and 
three foreign postal agencies controled 
from the head _ post-offices in Con- 
stantinople, comprised as follows: Aus- 
trian, thirty-seven; French, twenty-four; 
Russian, twenty; German, eight; Italian, 
nine; and British, five. They owed their 
existence to the survival of an ancient cus- 
tom, dating back to the Middle Ages, 
whereby each nation was privileged to 
maintain its own service of postal couriers 
to establish communication with its am- 
bassadors, merchants, and citizens abroad, 
the couriers being permitted to come and 
go without let or hindrance through all 
neutral states. Those were the days when 
organized posts were few in number, and 
letters were liable to be delayed and not 
infrequently tampered with in transmis- 
sion, particularly if they chanced to be of 
an official or political character; hence 
the necessity for the courier posts. In this 
way post-offices were established by the 
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French Government in Venice in the year 
1560, and subsequently in Rome (1580), 
Genoa (1595), Turin (1650), Geneva 
(1669), and in Liége (early in the 
eighteenth century) ; whilst under treaty 
arrangement the French postal service 
operated in Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, the Papal States, Genoa, ete. 

As early as 1721 courier posts were in 
operation between the Russian and Aus- 
trian missions in Constantinople and their 
respective capitals, the couriers traveling 
to and from the borders of the state under 
an escort of janissaries furnished by the 
Ottoman Government. A few years later 
these services commenced to accept pri- 
vate correspondence for transmission, and 
in time developed into public 
posts, and as such were freely used by 
the English and Dutch merchants of Con- 
stantinople. The right of the missions to 
maintain these courier posts was recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Kutschuk Kain- 
ardje; and under the most favored na- 
tion clause of this and subsequent treaties, 
the privilege was extended to France 
(1812), Great Britain (1832), Greece 
(1854), Egypt and Germany (1870), and 
Italy (1873). An abortive attempt to se- 
cure a similar concession for Roumania 
was made in 1896. It is said that Venetian 
and Neapolitan sea-posts also existed 
early in the eighteenth century, but they 
have long since passed into obsolescence. 

Despite the fact that reforms in the 
Turkish postal service had removed all 
actual necessity for the maintenance of 
these foreign offices in the interests of the 
mercantile community, they remained as 
un outward and visible sign of authority 
and in pursuance of treaty rights. Num- 
erous efforts have been made by the Porte 
in the past to secure their abolition, and 
on more than one occasion the vexed ques- 
tion of the foreign post-offices has brought 
Turkey to the brink of war; but until now 
these efforts were without avail. When 
the formation of the Postal Union was 
first mooted, the Ottoman Government 
notified the powers concerned of its in- 
tention to “broach, develop, and sustain 
before the Congress the question of the 
suppression of the foreign postal agencies 
in the Empire, as constituting an anomaly 
derogatory to its sovereign rights and an 
anachronism without any actual cause.” 
But the BerneConvention of 1875 declared 
itself incompetent to deal with the ques- 
tion; although, by means of direct diplo- 
matic representations, the suppression of 
the Greek and Egyptian offices was se- 
cured in 1881; whilst two years later the 
Indian service was also suspended. Mean- 
while, in order to compete with the for- 
eign post-offices, a special international 
branch of the Turkish post-office was or- 
vanized in the business quarter of Con- 
stantinople, with an express mail service 
to Europe via Varna, but without achiev- 
ing any startling result. 

When the Oriental Railway linking up 
the Turkish capital with Europe was fin- 
ally completed in 1888, instructions were 
issued that the mail-bags of the foreign 
post-offices were not to be accepted for 
transmission over the system, the Porte 
hoping in this way to destroy competition. 
Formal protests were, however, entered 
by the ministers of the powers, with the 
result that provisional permission was 
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granted, which has since been prorogued 
indefinitely. 

The Armenian troubles of 1895 pro- 
vided excuse for a further protest against 
the existence of the international postal 
agencies, on the ground of the introduc 
tion of seditious matter into the Empire 
through their medium, British, French, 
and German postal officials were actually 
placed under arrest; but the representa 
tions of the ambassadors thei: 
release. 


secured 


Again in May, 1901, when British and 
Austrian postal agencies were opened in 
Salonica in connection with the extension 
of the railway to that port, the foreign 
mail-bags were seized at the station by 
Turkish gendarmerie and conveyed unde 
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THE RETURN OF THE RAIDERS 
Kaiser: “Well, I am surprised.” 
Pirpitz So were we.” 


From Punch, 
escort to the Ottoman post-office there. 
Simultaneously a note demanding the sup- 
pression of the foreign post-offices was 
presented to the powers, but was returned 
by the Embassies; and on 16th May, 
Tewfik Pasha expressed regret for the 
incident on behalf of the Sultan, and 
stated that no further obstacles would be 
raised. During the embargo on the postal 


agencies, the mails were conveyed to and 
from the frontier in charge of special 
couriers. 

Notwithstanding the Porte’s assur 
ances, a flat refusal was returned early in 
1908 to the request for permission to re 
open the Italian post-offices in Turkey, 
and it was only the threat of a naval 
demonstration in force that induced the 
Ottoman Government to reconsider its de 
that “so long as the 
Italian Gévernment only desired to open 
post-offices in the five towns where there 
already existed the post-offices of othe 
powers, there was no reason to adopt to 
ward Italy different treatment from that 
accorded to other powers.” In the follow 


cision and declare 


ing year, as a step toward the complete 
abolition of the foreign post-offices, the 
Austrian Government was induced to 


close nine of its post-offices established ir 
towns where no other foreign postal 
agency existed. 

The reorganization of the Turkish 
postal service by Belgian officials in 1909 
led to the reopening of the question of the 
postal agencies of the powers, and as ar 
alternative to their supression the sug 
gestion was put forward for their amal 
gamation in a single international ex 
change post-office; but, as usual, the 
negotiations proved abortive. 

An interesting feature of the situatior 
was the issue by the Ottoman post-office 
of special stamps for foreign postage, dis- 
tinguished by the imprint of a small five- 
rayed star, which were sold to business 
houses at a discount of 20 per cent. off 
their face-value as an inducement to use 
the Turkish postal service in preference to 
those of the powers. These “rebate 
stamps” also entitled the sender to a 
formal receipt for foreign letters handed 
in at the native post-offices. 

As usual, formal protests were entered 
by the ambassadors of the six nations 
against the repeal of the “capitulations” 
announced by the Porte; but in face of 
the disturbed condition of European poli- 
tics the suppression of the foreign post- 
offices has this time become un fait 
accompli. This achievement of postal in- 
dependence has been commemorated by 
the Turkish Government imposing an 
Arabic overprint on the contemporary 
postage-stamps, signifying “Capitulations 
abrogated 1330.” 


Talking from America to Europe 
By Charles W. Person in Technical World Magazine. 


‘66 ’M going to invent a better and 
cheaper light than daylight,” said 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, of New York, 

several years ago. “Better, because it will 

allow the eye to work at its highest effici- 
ency, and cheaper, because buildings can 
be put up perfectly solid without win- 
dows, light shafts or sacrifice of space.” 

Another visionary with a pretty im- 
possibility, thought the world. 

The Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor 
electric lamp, which is to be seen in photo- 
graphy establishments everywhere, and 
which is the one dependable factor of mo- 
tion picture manufacturing was the in- 
ventor’s answer. 


“I’m about ready to talk to Europe,” 
said Mr. Hewitt several weeks ago. “I’ve 
spent eighteen years studying nothing, if 
a vacuum can be considered as such, and 
I’ve got a little vacuum tube here which 
can catch, and amplify sufficiently for the 
human ear to receive its message, the 
hundredth of a millionth of one horse- 
power of electrical current. That little 
vacuum tube is going to do the trick.” 

This tube is only a foot long and a few 
inches in diameter, yet Mr. Hewitt 
promises a few wonders with it, such as 
wireless conversations at low cost between 
Europe and America, power to converse 
daily in your own home with a friend 








crossing the Atlantic, the transmission 
from one city to another of every sound 
uttered during an opera performance, and 
ability to keep up steady conversation be- 
tween a dirigible and persons on land, or 
between heads of allied armies, with none 
but the two persons talking able to catch a 
syllable of the conversation. 

“Telephoning to Europe is not the diffi- 
cult problem one would imagine,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hewitt, “but is, in fact, 
simpler than communication by wireless 
telegraph. With the simple little tube the 
personnel of a wireless telephone station 
would be far smaller than that of the 
average wireless telegraph station. The 
current needed is about the same, but that 
is one of the smaller items of expense. I 
should think it would soon be as cheap to 
talk to a person in San 
telegraph.” 

At the top of this vacuum tube, in which 
the inventor’s secret of wireless 
telephony, a wire is fused into the glass 
and connected with the “receiving elec- 
trode,” which consists of a circular piece 
of metal through which messages from 
the air pass into the small receptacle. 
The top wire is connected with the wire- 
less antennz, or sound collecting wires. 
On the side of the tube, near the bottom, 
a little glass bulb protrudes, and through 
this the “positive electrode” enters. Ex- 
ternally this electrode is connected with 
two wires, one of which goes through a 
“potentiometer,” which adjusts the cur- 
rent, and thence to the telephone head- 
piece, and the other of which leads to the 
batteries by which the receiver is op- 
erated. 

Mr. Hewitt had previously discovered 
that if you exhaust air from a tube in the 
bottom of which there is a small quantity 
of mercury, and then pass an electric eur 
rant through the tube, a vapor is formed 
by the mercury which not only conducts 
electric current but produces a number of 
the most extraordinary phenomena. He 
discovered, furthermore, that if the tube 
were connected with the wires of an ordi- 
nary telephone it would produce a loud 
roaring sound which made it utterly im- 
possible for persons to hear each other 
speaking over the wire. To overcome this 
zreat roaring sound was his big problem. 

“T finally made the tube keep still,” he 
said in a matter-of-fact way. “I did it by 
exceedingly careful adjustment of an in- 
ductance and a resistance coil through 
which the wire from the positive electrode 
passed to the battery, and by altering the 
shape of the tube until I had gotten the 
positive electrode a certain distance from 
the negative electrode, just about a quar- 
ter of an inch, and by making the nega- 
tive electrode of a fine platinum point pro- 
truding the fraction of an inch above the 
mercury and capped with a tiny bit of 
mercury. Even then it would not work 
right until I made the positive electrode in 
the shape of a small disk with a hole in its 
centre and placed the platinum needle di- 
rectly under the hole. I then found that 
the current spread from all parts of the 
pierced positive disk simultaneously and 
entered the tiny platinum point smoothly 
and noiselessly, and that the problem had 
thus finally been solved and in a 
factory way.” 

A careful examination of the tube re- 
vealed the little platinum point that 
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formed the negative electrode. A little 
blue light sputtered and flashed on the 
tiny point when the instrument was re- 
ceiving wireless messages that weren’t 
meant for it. 

“The importance of that little tube is 
just this,” Mr. Hewitt continued. “An 
alternating current—and wireless mes- 
sages can’t be sent through the air with 
any but alternating current—is trans- 
formed into a smooth, direct current on 
passing through the vapor. A fierce, 
jerky current enters the little tube. A 
smoothly flowing current comes out. 
There’s the secret of it.” 

The sending apparatus is based on the 
same principle as the receiving, both de- 
pending on the mercury vapor tube, but 
the receiving changes direct to alternat- 
ing current. Our telephones are operated 
with direct current, and for that reason 
no sounds interfere with the conversation. 
If alternating current were used it would 
have to vibrate so rapidly that it could 
not be heard by the human ear. High C, 
which the human voice rarely reaches, has 
a sound frequency of 1,500, or has 1,500 
vibrations or waves, to the second. Sound 
goes higher and higher with increased fre- 
quency until it vanishes. 

“Wireless telegraphy was possible be- 
fore wireless telephony,” said Mr. Hewitt, 
“because the first instruments invented to 
create a high frequency gave off their 
waves in ‘trains,’ or series of four or five 
waves each, and therefore could not carry 
a continuous sound but could carry dots 
and dashes. The vapor tube, unlike the 
carbon ares in use, lasts practically in- 
definitely, with no part of it burning out, 


and the frequency of the current can be 
readily adjusted without interrupting the 
conversation. This is what has retarded 
wireless telephony. The tube can alter 
the frequency from zero to one hundred 
thousand waves per second. The wave 
frequency of the largest wireless tele- 
graph stations at present is thirty thou- 
sand, making each sound wave six miles 
long—thirty thousand of them passing a 
given point in a second. The wireless 
telephone in combination with the mer- 
cury tube probably will use about the 
same frequency.” 

Distance will make practically no dif- 
ference whatsoever, because of the powe) 
of the instrument to pick up the faintest 
message and amplify it, and music will in 
no way interfere with its workings—in 
fact, it registers the human voice in the 
same accent and tone in which it is 
uttered. For sea and air use, for ocean 
liners or for Zeppelins, it will accomplish 
its end with an equipment lighter and 
smaller than the telegraphic instruments 
now in use. 

“The intercepting of a message in war 
would be fatal,” said he, “and effort to 
use a code over a telephone wire would be 
cumbersome. But by virtue of the fact 
that the apparatus can be adjusted to send 
and receive extremely high wave lengths, 
and that both sender and receiver can be 
attuned to harmonize with one anothe: 
and not with outside instruments by ad- 
justing the wave lengths, it will be pos- 
sible to send messages from one point to 
another so that they can be heard only 
through the instrument they are intended 
for.”’ 


The History of the Submarine 


By Burton J. Hendrick in McClive’s Magazine. 


HE history of the submarine re- 

veals an amazing instance of wasted 

opportunities Since 1777 England’s 
successive enemies have had this engine 
ready at their hands; but each has ne- 
glected to use it. From the days of Wil- 
liam Pitt, England has recognized one 
fundamental fact; that a successful sub- 
marine solved the problem of an attack 
upon the British battle- line. 


INVENTED BY A YALE FRESHMAN. 


Most Americans probably think that 
the submarine boat, and its inevitable ac- 
companiment the submarine torpedo, are 
modern inventions. We have apparently 
forgotten that a Confederate submarine 
boat sank a Federal war-ship in Charles- 
ton harbor in the American Civil War. 
This amiable vessel made its first ap- 
pearance—in principle essentially the 
same as it is to-day—in the American 
Revolution. Several times since then it 
has made its presence known. 

In the American Revolution the English 
fleet naturally controlled the situation. It 
gave England her only access to her 
rebellious colonies. Its destruction, there- 
fore, would have immediately ended the 
war. ‘The frigates stationed outside New 
York and other American harbors fur- 
nished the inspiration that led to the in- 
vention of the submarine. The colonies 
had no ships powerful enough to attempt 


the unequal combat. Could Yankee in- 
genuity provide no way of removing the 
menace? It was a Yale freshman, David 
Bushnell, who discovered the principle 
of submarine warfare which the Germans 
are now using so effectively. 

Bushnell invented not only the subma- 
rine boat, but the submarine mine. All 
through his college days from 1771 to 
1775, he worked steadily at his favorite 
hobby—a vessel that would sail under 
water. 

As recently as 1905 Sir William White, 
the great constructor of the British Navy, 
said: “It can not be claimed that any new 
principle of design has been discovered or 
applied since Bushnell. Bushnell 
showed the way to all his successors in 
the particulars of buoyancy, stability, and 
control of the depth reached by subma- 
rines. . : Although alternative 
methods have been introduced and practi- 
cally tested, in the end Bushnell’s plans 
have in substance been found the best.” 

3ushnell’s craft resembled very little 
the modern submarine; it was ‘shaped 
something like a “round clam,” its longest 
distance being placed vertically, so as to 
accommodate a single operator in sitting 
posture. This operator submerged his 
vessel by letting water into a tank, and 
raised it by emptying this same reservoir. 
A wooden propeller in front, which the 
navigator turned by a crank, furnished 
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the motive power. Bushnell’s Turtle, of 
course, antedated the invention of the 
steamboat by several years; this primi- 
tive arrangement, however, gave it a max- 
imum speed of two miles an hour. Illum- 
ination was furnished by foxfire wood, 
vhich emitted a phosphorescent light and 
did not exhaust any of the precious oxy- 
gen. The vessel was steered by an ordi- 
nary rudder; it had an air-chamber in 
which the navigator could exist for half 
an hour, and ingenious devices for gaug- 
ng the depth and preserving stability. 
Bushnell was graduated from Yale in 
1775. Before this his boat had made 
several successful voyages. Soon after- 
ward war broke out with England. The 
British fleet, under Admiral Lord Howe, 
sailed down from Halifax and blockaded 
New York harbor. Thus the 
Revolution early found itself face to face 
with the perennial fact in modern war- 
fare—England’s control of the sea. 

Israel Putnam, himself a Connecticut 
man, sent for David Bushnell and his 
submarine boat. The inventor selected 
the flag-ship, the Eagle, then lying off 
Staten Island, as his first victim. Unfor- 
tunately, Bushnell could not navigate the 
Turtle himself, as he had not sufficient 
physical strength; and Ezra Lee, the man 
chosen to destroy the Eagle, had only five 
days in which to rehearse the perform- 
ance. This fact undoubtedly explains, in 
part, the initial failure. According to 
submarine experts, there was technically 
no reason why the experiment should not 
have succeeded. Lee managed to reach 
the Hagle, submerge his vessel, and at- 
tain a vantage-point under the stern. 
The submarine carried a single torpedo, 
held in place by a cable with a screw. It 
was possible for the navigator from with- 
in his boat to detach this screw and fix it 
in the hull of the enemy’s ship. He was 
then expected to back away to safety; a 
time-clock in the torpedo ran thirty min- 
utes, after which the explosion was to 
take place. Unfortunately, the Fagle’s 
hull, at the point where Lee stopped to 
operate, was sheathed with copper; he 
was therefore unable to screw on his tor- 
pedo. Becoming somewhat nervous as 
daylight approached, Lee backed away, 
leaving his torpedo afloat. Within the ap- 
pointed time this exploded, sending up a 
huge geyser not far from the British flag- 
ship. This failure discouraged Bushnell’s 
friends; his Turtle became an object of 
ridicule; and eventually disappeared from 
public view. Bushnell himself, in his dis- 
appointment, vanished. Even his family 
had for years lost track of him when, 
many years after the Revolution, he died 
in Georgia. 

A quarter of a century afterward, 
Napoleon Bonaparte was engaged in al- 
most identically the same enterprise as 
that which Emperor William is attempt- 
ing to-day. Napoleon, like the present 
Kaiser, had one consuming ambition—an 
invasion of England. Practically all the 
great powers had joined the league 
against him, just as they have now com- 
bined against Germany. At the head of 
this combination, as at the head of that 
which prevails to-day, stood England. 
England’s strength then, as it is now, 
was her navy. This navy had destroyed 
the French fleet at the Nile, and was now 
blockading the coast of France. Napo- 
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“Our Length of Life Would Be 


Greatly 


—Prof. 


One of the world’s greatest selentists has 
specifically stated that if, in infaney, our 
colons could be removed, we would be freed 


from the most prolific cause of human ailments, 
and live perhaps twice as long as now. 


This is a strone statement. but not so sur 
prising we know that 
agreed that 950, of all illness is eaused by aec- 


when physicians are 
‘umulated waste in the colon (large intestine), 
that the first step a physician takes in all 
cases of illness is to give a medicine to remove 


that waste--and that probably more drugs ar 


used for that purpose in this country to-day 
than tor all other purposes combined. 
The foods we eat and the manual labor o1 


exercise that we fail to perform, make it im 
possible for Nature to act as thoroughly as she 
did in the past, in removing this waste, and se 
we are all, every one of us. affected by it 


rhis. 


cond tions 


and this alone, is responsible For thie 


known ‘*eostiveness,’’ ‘feonsti 


as 
‘‘auto-infee- 
all the result of aceumu 


‘‘auto-intoxication.’’ 
ete., which are 


prat ion,’ 
tion,’”’ 
lated waste. 

of 
evident 


this aceumula- 
to in its 
better off, but it 
does not, and there lies the pernicious danger 
of it 


You see, if the presence 
would make itself 
we would 


tion us 


early stages, he 


For this waste is the worst of poisons, as 
we all know; an atom of it in the stomach 
would inevitably produce Typhoid; and the 


hlood constantly cireulating through the colon, 
absorbs and is polluted by these poisons, mak- 
ng us physically weak and mentally dull, with- 
out ambition and the power to think and work 
up to our real eapacity. 


attack 
will ineapacitate you, and it is safe to say that 


You know how completely a |ilious 
such a complaint would be absolutely unknown 
if the colon were kept constantly free of ae 
cumulated waste. 

Now, the reason that physicians agree that 
950, of ilh 


is our powers ol 


ess is due to this cause is that it 
resistance so much, as 
to make us receptive to any disease which may 
‘valent, 


be pre 


and permits any organic weak 


ness we may have to gain the upper hand. 


The effect of drugs is only temporary; they 
Nature 


doses have to be constantly increased to be 


fores instead of assisting her, and the 


effective at all. Here is what the journal of 


The American Medical Association says: 


Prolonged.” 


MetchnikofT 


‘*Every drug exerts a variety of actions, 


but only a few of the actions of any drug are 


of benefit in any given condition; the others 
are negligible or detrimental.’’ 


It may be surprising to you to know, how- 
ever, that over a million Canadians and Ameri- 
cans have learned and are now practising the 
surest and most scientific mefhod of keeping 


the colon consistently clean and free from 
accumulated waste 
Who have proven that by an oceasional 


Internal Bath, taking about fifteen minutes of 
their time, their blood is kept pure, their in 
tellects bright, their minds clear, their bodies 
strong and vitally powerful, their nerves re- 
faxed, and every part of their physical being 
in perfect tune, therefore, it naturally follows, 
in perfect health. 


Perhaps you will be interested 
what an Internal 


to know just 
and while it 
here, it is 
commonly-known enema than a 
vacuum cleaner is like a whisk-broom—but 
Nature’s own cleanser 


fath really is 


cannot be deseribed in detail no 


more like the 


uses the same medium 


and purifier—warm water. 
Some years ago Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell of 
New York City was in a most serious eond) 


tion, at the point of death, according to physi 
cians who were summoned to attend him, and 
by the principle of Internal Bathing referred 
to here, and nothing else, he effected a com 
plete recovery 

Sinee that 
on Internal Bathing alone, and has devoted his 
to this mode 


time Dr. Tyrrell has specialized 
entire time, study and practice 
of treatment. 


The result of his researches, study, practical, 
as well as scientific, experience on the subject, 
is summed up in a little book ealled ‘*The 
What, the Why, the Way of Internal I 
ing,’’ obtained 
of cost by simply writing to Chas. A. 
M.D., Room 243, 280 College Street, 


with a 


ral li- 


which ean be without a penny 


Tyrre 
Ls hl 
l oront 


mention of having read this in Ma 


Lean’s Magazine. 
wwbout ne 


There are many practical facts 
+ 


working of the digestive organs which eve 


one should know, but very Lew do, and inas 
much as the margin between good and il 
health is inconeeivably narrow, and if 1s ap 
parent that so very little trouble is neeessary 


to keep well and strong advanced years as 
well as in youth, 


should read this 


it seems as though everyone 


treatise, which is free for the 


asking. 
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Here is a delicious trio—prepared from the 
finest ingredients money ean buy. Each 
has a characteristic flavor and can be used 
in innumerable dainty ways. 

Ingersoll Cream Cheese 
is a real cream cheese—rich in cream—pure and 
nourishing—far nicer than ordinary cheese. 15c. 
and 25c. a package 

Ingersoll Pimento Cheese 
Pure INGERSOLL CREAM CHEESE and sweet 
Spanish Pimentos. Very appetizing. 10c. and 
Lin a package 

Ingersoll Green Chile Cheese 

Pure INGERSOLL CREAM CHEESE witb spicy 
California Green Chile. Piquant and tasty. 10¢ 
ind l5c. a package 
MADE IN CANADA Spreads Like Butter 
The Ingersoll Packing Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 
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CLARK’S CLARK’S 


TOMATO PORK AND 
- KETCHUP BEANS 


12 oz. and 16 oz. Plain Chili 


+4 
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Bottles Tomato Sauce 
prepared from only There is no need to dilate 
choice, red, ripe to- on the quality—you KNOW 
matoes and the finest CLARK’S. 


selected spices. Guar 


anteed absolutely Have you tried the 2’s Tall 












pure and to contain size, which contains enough 
no artificial preserva for the small family at a 
tives or coloring mat very moderate price? Ask 
ter. The finest yet. your grocer for it. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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WANTED—A Man! 


We want a man in each province who is capable of organizing and directing a staff 
| of circulation men in connection with MacLean’s Magazine. Experience in circu- 

lation work, though helpful, is not absolutely necessary. This position is open to 
the man who can gather around him live salesmen and who can direct the work 
intelligently. MacLean’s Magazine appeals to the better class of readers, business 
and professional men and their families. It is received exceptionally well 


If you are open to consider a position as referred to above, 
write to-day, giving references and your selling experience. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 























leon’s brilliant campaigns had made 
France supreme on the Continent, and he 
had collected a large army at Boulogne to 
launch against England. But the E nglish 
Channel intervened in 1802, just as it does 
in 1915. 


THE FAMOUS LETTER THAT ROBERT FULTON 
WROTE TO NAPOLEON. 


Ore morning, in the midst of his per 
plexities, Napoleon received a remarkable 
letter. “The sea which separates you 
from your enemy,’ it read, “gives him 
an immense advantage over you. 

I have it in my power to cause this ob, 
stacle which protects him to disappea 

The name signed to this proposal had 
made no great stir in the world then, bui 
acquired a considerable reputation after 
ward. It was that of Robert Fulton 
Even then, however, it was not entirel) 
new to Napoleon. For six or eight years 
Fulton had lived in Paris, earning a coin 
fortable livelihood with his Panoraria, 
and experimenting with steamboats and 
other new ideas. For several years, va 
poleon now recalled, Fulton had peste: 
his predecessor in political authority i 
France, the Directory, with new and 
dreadful engines of warfare, submarine 
boats and submarine mines. 


NAPOLEON’S GREATEST MISTAKE. 


Napoleon’s immediate ambition was t 
move his army across the Channel into 
England, and, as as essential preliminary, 
to dispose of the English blockading fleet. 
He therefore appointed a commission to 
investigate the American’s plans. Fulton 
gave several demonstrations in the harbor 
of Brest. His boat represented a consid- 
erable improvement over Bushnell’s. On 
the surface it looked much like an ordi- 
1ary sloop, a sail and jib furnishing its 
motive power. Just before the boat de- 
scended, this mast and sail were removed 
and laid lengthwise on the deck. Like 
Bushnell’s craft, Fulton’s submarine was 
moved under water by a propeller turned 
by hand. Fulton, with three companions, 
succeeded easily in sailing his vessel five 
hundred yards twenty-five feet beneath 
the surface; on one occasion they re- 
mained under water four hours. They 
blew into a thousand pieces a shallop 
which the French admiralty had placed 
at their disposal. The experiment im- 
pressed the French observers as a brilli- 
ant suecess; and Napoleon instructed Ful- 
ton to proceed against the British fleet, 
which was hovering off Brest. 


The English, however, knew what was 
going on. They quickly gr rasped a fact as 
true now as it was then: that the one 
certain defence against a submarine is 
to run away. Their ships left the coast 
of France—at least, they carefully kept 
out of the sailing range of Fulton’s boat. 
For several months Fulton kept up a 
weary vigil, but the British admiral gave 
him no opportunity. This failure dis- 
gusted the impatient Napoleon. He de- 
nounced Fulton as a charlatan and a 
visionary, and dismissed him from his 
service. French naval historians have 
always asserted that this precipitate ac- 
tion was the greatest mistake of Napo- 
leon’s career—that he thus threw away 
his one chance of defeating England and 
of saving his own empire. 


Another nation, however, appreciated 
the meaning of Fulton’s work. This was 
England itself. The British government, 
even while the French experiments were 
going on, was constantly soliciting the 
American to come to London. Fulton’s 
friend the Earl of Stanhope, himself some- 
thing of a scientist and mechanician, was 
especially insistent; and the English even 
sent secret emissaries to Paris to entice 
fulton away. When Napoleon finally re- 
jected his plans, therefore, Fulton went 
to England. William Pitt, who had be- 
come Prime Minister, received him cordi- 
ally; the fact that Fulton had been ener- 
getically attempting to blow up the whole 
British navy apparently caused no hard 
feelings at all. “If your boat is intro- 
duced into practice,” said Pitt, after ex- 
amining Fulton’s drawings, “it will anni- 
hilate all military marines.” Soon after- 
ward Fulton entered Deal Harbor in his 
submarine and blew up a Danish brig of 
two hundred tons. Deal Harbor, it may 
be noted, is precisely the place where a 
German submarine a few weeks ago de- 
<troyed a British torpedo-boat. 

The man chiefly responsible for the 
modern development of this unpopular 
craft was another American, John P. Hol- 
land, who died a few days after the break- 
ing out of the present war. Mr. Holland, 
born in Ireland in 1841, was an ardent 
Irish patriot. As a young man he was a 
conspicuous leader in the celebrated 
Fenian order—a_ secret society which 
aimed at overthrowing British rule in Ire- 
land. This ambitious scheme, as well as 
all others aimed at the integrity of Eng- 
land, ran afoul of the same obstruction— 
the British fleet. In meditating this 
problem, Holland arrived at precisely the 
same solution as had Bushnell and Fulton: 
a submarine! 


JOHN HOLLAND'S “FENIAN RAM.” 


The chief object of these Fenian con- 
spiracies was a war between the United 
States and England; one of the condi- 
tions of peace, it was assumed, would be 
an independent Irish republic. The Irish- 
men eagerly fell in with Holland’s scheme 
for submarines. They raised $50,000, all 
contributions in pennies, dimes, and dol- 
lars. With this Holland set to work. The 
“Fenian ram’”—it was really not a “ram” 
at all—was the result. According to those 
who participated in the experimental 
voyages, the vessel worked satisfactorily. 
She was about twenty feet long, and car- 
ried three men, one to run the engine, one 
to steer, and one to shoot the torpedo. 
Inasmuch as the threatened Anglo-Ameri- 
can war never materialized, this danger- 
ous machine found itself without an occu- 
pation. Once started making submarines, 
however, Holland went on. Like all other 
submarine inventors, he acknowledges his 
fundamental obligations to David Bush- 
nell. There had been many attempts to 
improve Bushnell’s plans, he said, “but it 
was not until 1881 that anything had been 
built that could compare with the Turtle.” 
Still, the modern submarine, as it exists 
now in all the navies of the world, 1s 
Holland’s work. In 1903, when England 
first began to build this type of ship, the 
government had to purhcase from Holland 
the right to use his patents. In view of 
the history of Holland’s boat, this trans- 
action is not entirely lacking in humor. 
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Repeated A 
Blows 


will bend and break the hardest 


iron. 


Repeated doses of drugs will 
bend and break the strongest con- 
stitution. That is a fact for coffee 
drinkers to consider! 


Coffee is not a food, but should 
be classed as a drug. Experiments 
upon animals have shown that 5 to 
6 grains of caffeine (the amount of 
the drug in two ordinary cups of 
coffee) will kill a cat. 


Caffeine ‘is a cumulative drug, 
and its little blows repeated daily, 
are bound in time to cripple the 
efficiency of even the strong man or 
woman. 





When one observes a tendency toward some disorder, it’s time 
to stop coffee and use a pure food-drink such as 


POSTUM 


Made from selected wheat and a small portion of wholesome 
molasses, Postum contains no caffeine or any other harmful in- 
gredient. Nothing but nourishing food elements, along with a 
snappy, delightful flavour. 





Postum comes in two forms: Regular Postum—requires boiling. 
15c and 25c packages. Instant Postum—the soluble form—made in the 
cup instantly with hot water. 30c and 50c tins. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


_ tn gl a . ‘ i ” n ? 
Ppp PO ne ; ee ee MME. 








Entrench against 
Colds with BOVRIL 


BRITISH TO THE BACKBONE 


Of all Stores, etc., at l-oz., 25c.; 2-0z. 40c.; 4-0z. 70c.; 8-oz. $1.30; 16-0z. $2.25. Bovril Cordial, 
large, $1.25; 5-0z. 40c.; 16-0z. Johnston's Fluid Beef (Vimbos) $1.20. 
S.H.B, 
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QUALITY. Its use saves 
| time, labor and _ brushes, 
ise SOFTENS as it Shines without brush- 
4! P ing. Sponge in every bottle 
1 RESERVES so Always Ready for Use. 
LEATHER 
““RESTORES © 
Also for 
! COLOR ents’ kid, 
|tustre angaroo, 
a ete.  25e. 
“QUICK WHITE” (in ; 
liquid form with sponge) MAKES DIRTY 
quickly cleans and whitens 
dirty canvas shoes 10¢ 
and 2 
“ALBO” cleans and — 
ens BUCK, NUBL | APPLIED. 
SUEDE and C ANVLS 
SHOES. In round white 
cakes packed in zinc boxes 
with sponge, 10c. In hand- 
geome, large aluminum 
boxes, with sponge, 25c. 
“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
| color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish 





with a brush or cloth, 25c 
size, 
“DANDY” combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. 
“STAR” size, 10c. 

ASK YOUR DEALER TOR 


“BABY ELITE” 
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i, Shoe Polishes 

















FOR COMFORT 
AND SAFETY 


Jaeger Underwear 
is durable and com- 
fortable; it affords 
real protection from 
chill in all weathers. 


Made from unques- 
tionably pure and 
undyed wool for 
Health’s sake. 


Jaeger Underwear } 
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rate price. 


A fully-illustrated catalogue and Dr. 
Jaeger's Health Culture will be sent free 
en application to 
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“Incorporated in England in 1888 with British 
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Japan, when it began to equip its navy 
with submarines, purchased thirteen di- 
rectly from Holland’s company. 

Holland, like Fulton, believed that the 
submarine would eventually end naval 
warfare. It would place all navies on an 
equality, so far as sea control is con- 
cerned. The perplexing problem, he said, 
could have but one solution: “Nations 
with seaports will have to refrain from 
making war.” The next few months 
should show what basis there is for this 
prophecy. 


The Wonderful Kiel 


Canal 


By Hd. Shepstone in the London 


Magazine. 


HEN, in June last, the Kaiser 

formally opened the new locks of 

the Kiel, or Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Canal, built in connection with the deepen- 
ing, widening, and general improvement 
of this wonderful artificial waterway, 
little was said about the enterprise at the 
time. This was all the more remarkable 
when we remember that the scheme had 
demanded an expenditure of no less than 
£12,000,000, or four million pounds 
sterling more than the waterway origi- 
nally cost, and that the new work carried 
out could claim to rank among the engi- 
neering wonders of the world. Indeed, the 
new locks are larger than those at 
Panama, and the new channel is wider 
and deeper than any of the great ship 
canals. 

Yet the Germans said virtually nothing 
about their improved channel being 
deeper and wider than the famous Suez 
or the more-recently completed Panama 
waterways, nor did they dwell upon the 
wonders of their new locks, which are 
longer, wider, and deeper than those co- 
lossal concrete structures in the American 
isthmus. 

Why this silence? Jt certainly cannot 
be put down to modesty on the part either 
of the German Government or of the na- 
tion, nor to their inability to let the world 
know what they had accomplished. No 
one is more fully alive to the value of 
advertising than the Germans. In th- 
matter of publicity, our engineering and 
other commercial firms—and the Govern- 
ment, too, for that matter—could learn 
much from the Teuton. No; the reason 
why the wonderful and daring work of 
the German engineer at Kiel was not 
made known to all and sundry was be- 
cause this vast scheme was carried out 
mainly for strategical considerations. 

The undertaking was put in hand and 
feverishly hastened to completion in order 
that the latest German Dreadnoughts 
might safely and expeditiously be trans- 
ferred from the North Sea to the Baltic, 
or vice versa, thereby making the whole 
of the German fleet operative at a few 
hours’ notice in either waters. In a word, 
the new locks at Kiel and the widened and 
deepened waterway there were a bold bid 
on the part of Germany to make herself 
mistress of the seas of Northern Europe. 
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Those in High Places 


wouldn't dream of wearing an ordinary Rubber 
Collar, but they will wear 


“CHALLENGE” COLLARS and CUFFS 


‘Challenge’ Brand Goods have the same dull finish and 
comfort in wear asthe linen collar you have always used. 
They will not crack or wilt, last surprisingly and can be 
cleaned with adamp cloth. 

Specify ‘* Challenge ’’ Brand when next buying. 


THE ARLINGTON CO, OF CANADA - TORONTO 
MADE IN CANADA 4062 





Orchid 
Taccum Powot® 


Favorite 


Tales 


—Made of the highest quality 
talc money can buy—milled 
to infinite smoothness, and 
then perfumed with the 
genuine ‘‘CORSON" perfumes. 


, Ideal Orchid 
Corson S Pomander 


Violet 


Don't buy cheap, inferior tak 
coarsely milled an d chez ey 
nted, when by asking fk 


CORSON’ § you can get the best. 


Ask your Druggist 
Made by 39 
SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Demonstrating Agents Wanted for 


WILSON MOTORS 


The BEST Motor for the LEAST 
— Money. We save you the Duty. 
3 H.P. ONE CYLINDER 
6 H.P. TWO CYLINDER 
Send for Catalog “‘W”" and Special 
Demonstrating Agents’ Prices. 
WILSON MOTOR CO., Walkerville, Ont. 














To appreciate the engineering diffi- 
culties and wonders of the waterway, 


the building of the original canal, and 
then to note the improvement recently 
completed. The canal was begun in 1887, 
and completed in 1895. It is a little over 
sixty-one miles in length, so can claim to 
be the second longest canal in the world. 
It is only exceeded in length by the Suez, 
and is some twenty miles longer than the 
new canal across the isthmus of Panama. 

As an aid to commerce, it saves two and 
a half days’ journey around the coast of 
Denmark. It reduces the distance from 
London to Petrograd by some 238 miles, 
while Hamburg is brought nearer to the 
Russian capital by some 424 miles. 

The canal is not lockless, although it 
is nearly so. Whereas the object of the 
locks at Panama is to transfer ships to a 
higher or lower channel, those at Kiel 
have been constructed to meet the rise 
and fall of the tides. Now, there are 
virtually no tides in the Baltic, but locks 
have been found necessary at the Baltic 
end of the waterway, to prevent north- 
easterly gales piling up the water in the 
bay, which would cause the banks of the 
canal to be flooded. Thus, when winter 
storms arise, the locks at Kiel are closed 
to keep out the stormy waters, but ordin- 
arily they are left open throughout the 
twenty-four hours of every day. 

At the Elbe, or western, end the situ- 
ation is different. Here the tide has a 
maximum range of 27% feet, and, conse- 
quently, at every ebb, in order to maintain 
the desired depth of water, the gates 
must be closed, though ships, of course, 
can pass through, subject to the delays at- 
tendant upon the passage of all locked 
waterways. There are two locks at each 
entrance, side by. side, to allow the pas- 
sage at the same time, of both outgoing 
and incoming vessels. 

It was on June 20th, 1895, that the 
canal was opened to traffic by the present 
Kaiser. The ceremony was certainly an 
imposing one. The Emperor and his 
sons, in the imperial yacht Hohenzollern, 
followed by some twenty-three other 
vessels, entered the locks at Brunsbiittel 
at 4 a.m., and arrived at the Baltic 
end of the waterway at 12.45 p.m., where 
they were received with many salutes and 
other demonstrations from the foreign 
warships assembled in Kiel Harbour. 

In 1913 some 39,000 vessels made use of 
the waterway. During times of peace 
the canal is open to the shipping of all 
nations, warships as well as other vessels. 
In time of war, however, its use is entirely 
restricted to vessels of the German Navy. 
To pass through the channel takes a small 
vessel on an average ten hours, and a 
large ship fifteen hours. 


As already stated, this wonderful wa- 
terway was designed mainly for strate- 
gical reasons, to enable the German 
Fleet to operate effectively and quickly 
in either the North Sea or the Baltic. 
When, therefore, the locks at the en- 
trance became too small for the newer 
types of battleships and cruisers the 
canal lost much of its importance. Hence 
it was decided to widen it, and in the 
Naval Budget of 1908, the German Gov- 
ernment voted a sum of no less than £11,- 
150,000 for this purpose. 
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HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured ina single year 
by any company in the world— 


$5 18,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HoME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 





Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 

































Sane Te, 1 SUBSTANTIAL SAVING: 
aves time and 
bother in pre- 


Ca 


paring samples 


nm You Use it? 






The Acn No. 1 Binder is just what you need for heavy 

fTic work in preparing samples, Assures neat samples. 

Vositively will not clag or buckle. Should have a place ip 

ery offic It is a great economy, also excellent for fastening samples of 

carpets, hosiery, underwear, silk, lace, etc. Holds 100 staples, OTHER “ACME 
MACHINES TO SUIT EVERY PURPOSE 

Whatever r purpose there .is an Acme that will fit it more economically 

han ther device. Special models made for special requirements, Write 


ing i matior 

DEALERS WANTED 

Tell us your special requirements. We will advise you and send 
you our booklet showing the many uses of an “Acme.” Write 
to-day. 


The Acme Staple Co., Ltd., 1643-1647 Haddon Ave., Camden, W.J. 
Canadian Representative: Emest J, Scott & Co., Montreal, Que, 
Progress Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd., London, England. 


































































Car of the Canadian family 





The vreal body of Hupmobile owners 
are intensely loyal to the car. 

Beeause It is a good ear: hecause it costs 
less to Tun; because it is always in 
service. 

Mhis loyalty——a unit from coast to coast 

constitutes the finest kind of Hup- 
mobile salesmanship. 

Ask the man who foots the bills, the 
woman who drives; the garage man: 
the Hupmobile farmer 

You will find them as well satisfied with 
the Hupmobile—after a month’s, a 
year’s or two veurs’ experience with it 
os as the day they became owners. 

Because the principle upon which the 
Hupmobile is built has never changed. 

That principle is to build for those who 
want not just an average ear, but a 
car above the average yet at a reason 
ible first cost, and with that real 
economy which makes it easy to own 


Five-Passenger 
Two-Passenger 


Five-Passenger 
Coupe 


Hupp Motor Car Compa 
1915 Year Book 


EGGS *ksSirane™ || || 


| 
| 
All the standard breeds of Chickens, Ducks, Geese an 
\| 
| 








Tarkeys My eggs have won a reputation for reliability 
Write to-day for free Catalogue about breeds 
| and poultry supplies. 
' 


| J. H. RUTHERFORD, cateaos’eS2. ont. 




















VAN-HALLEN & O’NEAIL 


For Patents of Invention 


| 
G. S. Van-Hallen, Barrister, ete.; D. R. 
i O'Neall, Registered Patent Attorney for U.S.A. 
i} Offices: Room E 103, Farmer Building, next 
| Bauk of Montreal, Winnipeg, Man. 

| 





Do not forget a Western firm. 
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People Who Know the Hupmobile Best 
Are the Best Hupmobile Salesmen 


Phe Hupmobile has won and held that 
field. And holds it to-day with a cer- 
tainty enjoved by no. other car in 
America. 

And that approval is deepened and in- 
tensified by the distinguished good 
looks of the 1915 Hupmobile; 

By its roomy, luxurious comfort for five 
" passengers seven if you prefer. 

Its sturdiness and economy ; 

Its powerful motor: 

Its silent, smooth-running, spiral bevel- 
ed-geared axle; and 

The completeness of its equipment, 

We feel free to refer you to any Ilupmo- 
bile owner —— or any man or woman 
who knows motor ears, 

Ask them about the Hupmobile. 

Then let the ear itself convince you be- 
vond all doubt. 


MADE IN CANADA. 


Touring Car 
Roadster 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 


Sedan 


ny, Windsor, Ontario 


on Request 


TORONIO 


14 BREADALBANE« STREET » TORONTO 
PHONES N.6400- 6401 











Curiously enough, this work was has- 
tened as a result of an accident that be- 
fell the Belgian steamer Palorames, of 
1,300 tons, while making the passage o! 
the canal. While rounding one of the 
sharp curves the vessel collided with the 
masonry of the banks and sank in such 
a position that not the smallest vessel 
could pass by. Owing to the fact of the 
block not being known to captains at sea, 
a large number of steamers and sailing 
vessels accumulated at the ends of the 
canal. It was ten days before the water- 
way was cleared again. 

The disaster caused the authorities 
considerable anxiety, and the proposed 
improvements were accordingly put in 
hand without delay. According to plans 
these were to have been completed by 
January, 1915, but, as a matter of fact, 
the whole of the scheme was finished last 
June, just before war broke out. 

As the reconstruction was commenced 
in the summer of 1909, it has meant five 
years of labor, and the total expenditure 
amounted to just over £12,000,000. The 
increased cost was entirely due to the 
feverish rate at which the work was press- 
ed forward during its later stages. By 
October, 1910, an army of four thousand 
men had taken up their abode along the 
canal banks, working at no less than 
twenty-two distinct points. Later, this 
number was considerably augmented; 
indeed at one time as many as fourteen 
thousand men were engaged, the whole 
sixty miles of the waterway being virtu- 
ally one continuous workshop. 

Naturally, the most difficult and costly 
part of the whole scheme was the rebuild- 
ing of the locks. They are the largest 
structures of their kind in existence. 
There are four—two at each entrance. 
Each measures 1,150 feet in length, 148 
feet in width, and 46 feet in depth. The 
dimensions of the famous Panama locks 
are 1,000 feet, 110 feet, and 39 feet re- 
spectively. 

By pumping the water out of them, the 
Kiel Canal locks can be used, if need be, 
as gigantic dry docks. Thus, with a clos- 
ed canal, or even a partially closed chan- 
nel, the German Fleet has at its disposal 
four massive dry docks, two at each end 
of the waterway. 

Another advantage following on the 
improvement of the canal is that, as the 
surface level is now 334 feet wide, ships 
are enabled to pass each other in any 
direction at full speed. Special attention 
was paid to the curves, the water-levels 
here being considerably widened. More- 
over, at suitable intervals new sidings 
were built, some of them stretching a 
distance of 4,000 feet. In these sidings 
alone, there being eleven all told, a fleet 
could lie at anchor without interfering 
with the passage of other vessels. 

Then the existing bridges needed re- 
building, and the new high-level railway 
bridges, built of steel lattice-girders, are 
among the finest examples of this class of 
bridge engineering. The canal is crossed 
by two road bridges, five railway bridges, 
and sixteen wire-roped ferries. The rail- 
way bridges have each a clear elevation 
of 150 feet. The Rendsburg structure, 
situated about half-way along the canal, 

- took three years to build, and is a marvel- 
lous piece of engineering work. With its 
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The 
modern way 
to sharpen 

a pencil 





Can You Buy Better Than 
These People ? 


American Tobacco Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
City of New York 

City of Chicago 

Bell Telephone Company of Pa. 


These organizations—and many others of 
like standing—use Blaisdell pencils either 
wholly or in part. Numerous corporations 
of world-wide reputation will use none but 
the Blaisdell. Corporations of this char 
acter are not accustomed to purchase their 


supplies on any easy-going basis The 


purchasing agents of such concerns pay 
money ouly for their money’s worth Is 
it reasonable to suppose that you can find 
a better lead pencil than these keen buyers 


have been able to find? 
with the 
nvenience, 


scientific 


Blaisdell pencils are in tune 
modern demand for efficiency, 
economy. The Blaisdell is th 


lead pencil, designed to give the utmost 
in quality and convenience at the mini 
mum of cost. 

These pencils are made by special auto 
matie machinery, which reduces the cost 
of manufacture and enables us to use 
“only the best’ of lead in each grade. The 
delightful writing qualities of Blaisdells 
and their wonderful “lastingness” result 
from this. 

Blaisdeils are a great. stride ihead of 
the old-style wooden lead pencils. The 
greater convenience of Blaisdells is so 
marked that to the habitual users’ of 
Blaisdells, wooden pencils are rude and 
out-of-date: no whittling: no annoyance; ne 


dirt: no scraping and breaking of the lead 


with Blaisdells Blaisdells ire sharpened 

in 5 seconds with ridiculous ease 
Blaisdells will reduce your wooden pen: 

costs by one-third! We will investigate 


your own particular pencil item (if you 
ask us to) and prove the truth of this 
statemeut before you buy a single pencil 


Blaisdell pencils will outlast a half-dozen 
ordinary wooden pencils (to say thing 
of the clerk’s time f whittling, ete., that 
is saved) Why not take advantage of 
this economy for your organization? Write 


us about it. 


7200 (Hard or Soft) is an 
copying pencil positively 
It makes clear copies and 
is a wonder for long life. Price T5e 
per dozen; $7.50 per gross (Heed); 
$6.75 per gross (Soft). Order by 
number from your stationer. 


Blaisdell 
indelible 
unequaled. 





There slai v nad ior ever 
purpose, inecludir Regula ( ed, ( ying, Inde 
ible Extra Thick, ¢ Marking, Metal Marking 
Lumberman’s and Ra 1 Pencil All grades ar 
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approaches, the bridge has a total length 
of over a mile. 

Accidents during night passages are 
made unlikely by the placing, at every 
800 feet along the banks, of powerful arc 
lights, by which the waterway is brightly 
illuminated. Indeed, from entrance to en- 
trance every foot of the channel is well 
lit, and can be navigated on the darkest 
night by any vessel at a fair speed. 

A writer describing the opening cere- 
mony relates how the Kaiser took up his 
position “in solitary grandeur on a special 
platform built for him above the bridge of 
his Imperial yacht. While he stood at the 
salute, the gleaming golden bow of the 
yacht broke through the strand of black, 
white, and red ribbon stretched across the 
locks. With this act the first passage of 
the enlarged canal was symbolized, and 
was followed by a salute of thirty-three 
guns from the combined German and 
British fleets assembled in the harbor 
at Kiel.” 

At dinner that evening the Kaiser made 
a speech, in which he said: “We must be 
in the position to carry out in reality one 
of the ablest sayings of the Iron Chan- 
cellor; we must so live that we can at all 
times say that we Germans fear God— 
otherwise absolutely nothing and no one 
in this world.” 

The canal is excellently protected at 
both ends against a possible attack by 
hostile fleets. The entrance from the Bal- 
tic is two miles south of Friedrichsort, 
where the strongly fortified coasts of the 
bay are only 2,600 feet from each other. 
At the North sea end it is amply pro- 
tected against attack from the open sea 
by the forts of Heligoland, the batteries 
on the island of Neuwerk, and the guns of 
Wilhelmshaven. It may be argued, from 
a glance at the map, that Heligoland and 
Wilhelmshaven lie some distance from the 
mouth of the canal. Wilhelmshaven, for 
instance, is not in the mouth of the Elbe, 
but some miles to the south-west, in the 
estuary of the Jahde. Nevertheless, no 
hostile fleet, in time of war, when beacons 
and lightships are, of course, removed, 
could hope to prevent the Germans in the 
Elbe from reaching the Jahde at their 
leisure. 

The two estuaries blend together into 
a larger estuary, which is, over a greater 
part of its extent, a network of difficult 
channels among many sandbanks, a few 
miles outside of which lies Heligoland. 
We all know to what extent that island 
has been fortified since its cession, and 
so long as it remains German the inter- 
vening water space must, at least while 
there is a German fleet in being, be re- 
garded for all practical purposes as a 
German roadstead. 

Thus we see the strategical reasons 
that led the German Government to spend 
£12,000,000 in improving the Kiel Canal 
and how, with Wilhelmshaven and Heligo- 
land, this corner of the North Sea has 
become a formidable and strong German 
naval base difficult to attack from the 
open sea. 

It was this combination of strength, 
perhaps, that led the great War Lord, as 
he surveyed the completion of his latest 
preparation for “The Day,” to exclaim 
how the Germans feared nothing and no 
one in this world, only God. 
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Let’s All Join Forees on 
the “Paint Up” Idea 


Let’s interest the man next door and the man across the 
street in this “Clean Up and Paint Up”? Movement. 


If they will do ther share and go after their neighbors, you 
can all make a glorious success of this practical, helpful, sensible 
plan of civic improvement. 


Whole-hearted co-operation is what is needed for 


|SPIc#SPAN WEEK! 


Do your part carefully and loyally. If the House looks 
dull, or the Porch is worn, or the Fence is scarred, a coat of 
“100% Pure” Paint will put your place in the Spic and Span class. 








If there is any freshening or brightening to be done inside the house, 
Martin-Senour Paints, Stains, Varnishes and Enamels will do the work 
easily, satisfactorily and economically. 


In fact, our Dealer-Agents carry EVERYTHING you need to “Paint 
Up” with the good, old, reliable Martin-Senour Paints and Varnishes— 
MADE IN CANADA—and sold with our personal guarantee of 
satisfaction. 








ADDRESS ALL ENQUIRIES TO 


Ghe MARTIN-SENOUR Go. 


LIMITED 


655 Drotet Street, Montreac. 84 
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A Few More Dollars 
Will Put You Right 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


143-149 University Avenue - - 


We have a proposition that enables energetic men to 


add a desirable increase to their present salary. The 
work is attractive, educative and profitable. You should 


Know about it. For full particulars, write a postcard. 


Toronto 
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At Flying Creek 


Continued from Page 41. 


when the time comes I guess you’ll have to 
stop on alone.” 

Featherstone did not underestimate the 
significance of this threat for he knew 
what the result would be if his partner de- 
serted him. Without Cerrita as pilot he 
could not hope to cross the great white 
barrier where eternal winter reigned be- 
tween them and the southern world. Thus 
he was at the mercy of his partner. 

Searcely had Cerrita left the hut be- 
hind him when on the plateau below he 
saw something moving in the direction 
of the hut. That something was a wolf 
or a dog and, as it loped steadily on, Cer- 
rita caught sight of a crimson cloth tied 
about its neck. He glanced behind him 
towards the hut—saw to his satisfaction 
that it was hidden from view by a row of 
wind-scragged larches. He saw too that 
he was in the direct path the dog would 
take, so he backed into the shadows to 
await the brute’s approach. 


With lolling tongue and half-closed 
eyes Cracker trotted up the trail in the 
morning sunshine but, within fifty yards 
of the spot where Cerrita stood, the dog 
suddenly stopped and sniffed the breeze 
suspiciously. Whether it was some 
strange instinct or whether it was really 
intelligence that warned him to avoid 
Cerrita one cannot say but, be that as it 
may, the brute vanished into the bush 
and made a détour of the spot where the 
man stood waiting. Five minutes later 
Cerrita caught a glimpse of it fleeing like 
the wind on the pathway above towards 
the cabin. 


A wolfish gleam came into Cerrita’s 
eyes as cautiously he retraced his steps. 
He realized that some sort of a crisis had 
come and that, to save his plans, he must 
stop at nothing. From a clump of thick 
underbrush near he saw Featherstone 
open the door of the shanty in response to 
the impatient whine that came from with- 
out. He saw the man untie the bandanna 
—it was Terry’s bandanna!—from the 
dog’s neck, and draw the sheet of paper 
from within it. Then Featherstone came 
cautiously down the trail, peering to left 
and right, and actually passed within a 
few feet of him. Evidently convincing 
himself that Cerrita was gone he turned 
back and went into the hut. 


A minute or two later Featherstone 
came out with two coils of rope upon his 
shoulder. He had on his climbing shoes, 
and he trod carefully so as to leave no 
tracks. He headed out in the direction of 
the runway along which Cerrita himself 
had come last night. 

Cerrita guessed now what was in the 
wind and silently he followed. 

At the crest of the canyon, where the 
fallen tree lay across it, Featherstone 
peered down into the gloom and called to 
his partner. Dim and indistinct among 


the echoes the answer came. Cerrita could | 
not hear what passed between them. He | 
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Refreshing 
Bath 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white and pure—made of 
choice materials. The cake 
fits the hand; it-floats. Its 
rich, creamy lather, cleansing 
thoroughly —is most sooth- 
ing, agreeable and refreshing. 
(THE FAIR BAN K company) 
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Prevents Waste ! 

THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET with its airtight, 
sanitary containers for flour, sugar, cereals, ete., prevents all 
Look for the Trade-mark waste or spoiling. 

It enables the thrifty housewife to 
dispense with a servant, and earns its 
NECHTEL cook over and over again. Write for 
hae H E N catalogue A describing and illustrating 
the many styles. 
ABI NET Sold by best furniture Stores in every 
town and city. 
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It’s good for 
little girls, too 


Everybody—young and 
old—loves the rich, de- 
licious flavor of 


___EDWARDSBURG _ 
Crown Brand 


yr CORN SYRUP 


It is a daily treat—the perfect sweet. Just what the 
children should have on Bread—costs far less than 
butter or preserves. Delicious with hot biscuits, 
and Batter Cakes. Gives a new delight to 
Baked Apples, Blanc-Mange and Puddings. 
Makes the best Candy you ever tasted. 3 
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in flavor as ‘‘ Crown Brand.’ 





1 ‘LILY WHITE” is a pure white Corn Syrup, not as?pronounced 
Your Grocer has both Brands, in 
2, 5, 10 and 20 pound tins — or can easily get them for you. 
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It’s quite an accomplishment 
to serve a good breakfast 


The good housewife who finds it difficult to serve an 
appetizing breakfast to the hard-to-please men folk 
will find 

? STAR 
Fearman’s 


BRAND Bacon 


more than satisfying—it is gratifying. Fear 
man’s Bacon is above the ordinary breakfast 
bacon. It is a careful selection from the best 


stock. Sugar-cured under Government inspection 
and made into a delicious breakfast bacon by 
experts who have made a special study of the 
curing business. 
Serve Fearman’s Bacon for breakfast and 
enjoy a most appetizing meal. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON : : ONTARIO 





kept at a safe distance, for he had not 
failed to notice the uneasiness of Cracker 
still following at Featherstone’s heels. It 
was quite possible that the dog might give 
the show away. 

But from his hiding place Cerrita saw 
Featherstone make his two ropes secure to 
the trunk of a larch at the edge of the 
gulch—one of the ropes for his own use, 
and the second to haul up Terry on his 
return. He waited till Featherstone had 
boldly stepped over the edge, and was 
cautiously groping his way down into the 
black void where Terry lay, then rose to 
his feet and hurried towards the place 
where the ropes were secured. 

Next moment Featherstone, hanging 
giddily over space, caught sight of Cer- 
rita as he prepared to cross the gulch by 
the fallen tree and, as their eyes met, 
Featherstone saw that his fate was sealed 

that the man with whom he had to deal 
was mad, temporarily mad! There was 
no time to draw back to safety. In five 
Cerrita would be upon him, 
desperately intent on sending him to his 
doom. 


seconds 


Next moment the madman was upon 
the tree—striding across it at reckless 
Featherstone could see him sil- 
houetted against the sky, when suddenly 
between the man and the opposite edge of 
the cliff appeared a sinister vision of shin- 
ing fangs and bristling mane. 

Cerrita paused, glared at the dog that 
barred his way with wide open eyes, and 
seemed for a moment to ponder the situ- 
ation. Then wildly, recklessly, he hacked 
at the white fangs with his moccasined 
foot, and made a desperate leap 
safety. 


speed. 


for 


But the dog barred the way and exactly 
what took place Featherstone could not 
tell. He saw the man and the sled dog 
close together at the extreme edge of the 
cliff, the man on his knees, clutching 
wildiy at the coarse hair around the dog’s 
neck. For one awful moment they seemed 
to hang there, then a dark shape swung 
outwards and downwards, slipped silently 
through the flood of moonlight that fell 
into the gorge, and disappeared into the 
blackness beyond. 

For some seconds there was silence, 
then again the whole ravine was filled 
with ghostly echoes, like the voices of a 
thousand souls in torment. On the brink 
above, peering savagely down into the 
blackness, stood a panting sled-dog— 


alone! 


Search Sea for Treasure 


Two whaling vessels have been equipped 
at San Francisco for deep-sea salvage 
work and probably will spend some 
months in the South Pacific searching for 
a treasure ship which has been beneath 
the waves for nearly a half century. The 
boats are owned by rival companies, both 
of which are sending out expeditions in 
the hope of recovering what is reputed to 
be a $12,000,000 cargo that was lost in 
1866 when the steamer “General Grant” 


foundered on a coral reef somewhere in 
southern waters. 
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Lovely Singing Canaries 
At Special Reduced Prices 


Your home will be brightened by the sweet song of one 


of these beautiful singing canaries. Their lovely soft 

bell and flute motes are delightful to hear. You are 

fortunate in having such a selection to choose from at 
such low prices, 

HARTZ MOUNTAIN Warblers, all young and healthy, 
every one in full song, with nice plumage— $1 95 
would sell regular for $3.50. Special Sale price ° 

ST. ANDREWSBURG Trained Rollers with the lull 
and flute notes and the water trill; these are sold 
all over Canada for $6.00 and $7.0. Our $3 98 
PIE WIND wcncetibe vsccenseccoanqasesececnccesss . 

SCHOOLMASTERS,—These Canaries are used by the 
breeders to teach young birds, and they are trained 
by musical instruments to sing in four different dis- 
tinctive notes. When unboxed after their long travel 
they at once make themselves favorites of the home 


—these usually sell for $10.00. Our Special 

GEE cs0desscss%ee ° eeencebecnnesnesencetesqcencene $5.84 
Brass Canary Cages, regular $2.00 value. Spe $1 29 
Clal for this Bale cccoccccccccccccccecccccccocce . 
Don’t delay your orfer. Send for price list and secure 


one of these little refugees from the war zone before 
they are taken, 


An order sent direct will receive careful at- 
tention. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


DOMINION 
BIRD 
IMPORTERS 


Dept.'M,'478 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
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facts, figures, names, details 
of every kind and hangsonto 
them through life—that’s 
the kind of memory you 
ought to have and the kind 
you can haveifyou willgive 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily for a few 
weexs. I will make your 
mind an infallibleclassified 
index of the things it is to ‘ 
your advantage to remem- 
ber—give you power tocon- 
centrate, overcome self-con- 
sciousness, enable you to think 
on your feet, and address 
an audience intelligently with- 
out hesitancy and without notes. 


The Key to Success 


| One that takes a tight grip on 1 .. 








Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal, 
Dickson 
School of 


P During the past 20 years I have trained Memory 
thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING—aided them to 
greater business and social success—I know positively that the 
person with a strong, tenacious memory, though he be far behind 
at the beginning of the race for success, advances and soon out- 
distances his forgetful rival. The demands of commercial and 

rofessional life are so exacting in their details of facts and 

gures to be remembered, that to succeed or even hold your 
own you simply must possess a good memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 

I’ve had this test copyrighted—it’s the most ingenious and most 
conclusive test for the memory ever devised. I'll send it to you 
free, also a copy of my book *‘How to Remember”’ and tell you 
how to obtain a copy of my De Luxe edition, *“‘How To Speak In 
Public,”’ a handsomely illustrated $2 book, absolutely free. Don’t 
be handicapped with a poor memory any longer—write me today. 
Address me personally. 


i HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 





Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 















YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


We positively guarantee to train you in your own 
home, furnish uniform, and assist you to positions 
paying $12 to $25 a week. Send for free catalog 
and illustrated book of “National Nurses. 


National School o' Nursing, Dept.5 1 Elmira,N.Y, 











ART STUDIES 


Exquisite Den Pictures from Life 
Genuine Photos of living models in bewitch- 
ing poses. Classy work for art lovers. 3 
swell cabinets, 25c; 6 for He, with 6% x 8% 
photo FREE with every order for 6. DOL- 
LAR SPECIAL: 6 cabinets, two 6% x 
and 50 small photos al! for $1. 

Money back if not as represented. 
KING CO., 5003 M.M., Andover, Ohio. 
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Lancelotte 


Continued from Page 49. 


underwent from the grim carle, the open | 


sneers at untrained eye and sinew, even 
blows, borne with set lips—being from a 
war-man—galled him less than the quiet 
scrutiny of a girl’s grey eyes. Under 
that, while affecting unconcern, he nerved 
his arm to steadier control of spear and 
heavy war-axe, and laid arrow to long- 
bow with surer aim. Moreover, the mus- 
cles of his sword-wrist grew stronger and 
more pliant. Withal his heart still beat 
heavily on entering even the first shadow 
of the forest marge. 

Twice, as time wore on, came secret 
messengers to the half ruined manor. 
When the second had ridden on his way, 
Lancelotte went pacing the hall for long 
hours, as one musing very earnestly. 

The boy grew restless. “She still goes 
in sorrow for the Lord of Arz?” he sug- 
gested to Ainward. 

“But thrice had she ever seen him,” re- 
plied the other. “Far more dear to her is 
this war-wasted land of ours, whose need 
lies heavy on her soul, than love of any 
man; though high in her thoughts, as 
one strong in its defence, was my lord—a 
valiant sea-fighter against the Northland 
pirate hordes—Huelin dwelling here to 
hold Arz for him, the while, having no 
child other than this one. Ay, a maid that 
should have been war-thane to a King! 
No marvel Gisulf’s hound had eyes for 
her!” 

“How then came Arz Manor in 
plight?” pressed the boy. 

“How other should it be, when the 
puppet-king withheld from his widow 
weregild or any justice—thereby leaving 
all comers free to ravage unhindered; 
while Itho Edricsson hath stripped us of 
our men.” 


such 


The boy averted his face. “Yet Con- 
radin was king’s march-ward in the 
west.” 


“The Raider was the juster man,” re- 
turned Ainward. “What would you 


now?” 


Odd lightness of heart had come to the 
boy. “Mend Arz wall!” he cried lifting a 
block of moss-covered stone from the 


earth to the gap whence it had fallen, | 


reckless of straining thews. Ainward 
chuckled, and the boy turning, saw the 
Chatelaine regarding him with a quaint 
attention, hearkening, the while, to 
words that old Berga was muttering. 
Some of them came to his ears, and 
straightway his cheeks burned miserably. 
“It—it was naught!” he blurted. 
“Naught, as you say, for a stout lad to 
lift a helpless crone from the marsh-pool 


where she lay bemired, and bear her safe- | 


ly home; nor is it any great matter that 
he should go back in the darkness to seek 
for the few herbs that she had been 
gathering, to ease her. So a task of other 
sort I set you, Grif. Make ready the 
moor-ponies, with all speed, for Ainward 
and myself. Until we return, I leave Arz 
in your hands to guard.” 

The boy started, incredulous; but there 
was no mockery in her meaning. Within 
the hour the forest branches had hidden 
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“It’s a Long 
Long Way to 


Tipperary” 


Anybody Can Play This on the 


Piano or Organ in One Evening 
as we now have it in the ‘‘EASY FORM MUSIC 
METHOD.’’ With the keyboard chart (see 
illustration) ‘‘EASY FORM’’ Music shows you 
where to put the fingers of both hands so that 
you can start playing it at once. 


Here’s the PROOF 


“My boy, who couldn’t play a note, sat down and 


a three pieces first night.”—Mrs. BE. Windorer, 
jalls Bridge, Ont. 
“IT certainly think Easy Method Music wonderful. 


My Grand-daugbter, 11 years old, never had a les- 
son, now she can play several pleces quite cor- 
rectly.”"—-Mre. (Rev.) Jas. Graham, Inglewood, Ont. 
“I could play the first plece in 40 minutes and never 
tried a note on the piano before.”—Mrs. 8. Standling, 
Bournan Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
“My nephew, 8 years old, in 20 minutes, learned to 
are ae Save the King.’”—Earle Lucier, Burton 


Copyright 1912—B. Feldman. 
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“D.A.” just strike the 
Keys marked “D.A.” You can't 
go0 wrong- 


It’s as Simple as A.B.C., because young children or 
old people who can read the first 7 letters, A.B.C.D 
E.F.G., can now play the piano or organ in a few 
hours without any previous experience whatever. 
“Easy Form” Music is a genuine blessing to those 
who truly love music, but who never had several 
years’ time and patience to puzzle out the Chinese 
signs in ordinary music. 


Try it FREE in Your Home 


In order to prove to you that all we say is true, 
we will mail you the entire method and 100 pleces 
of music for 7 days’ FREE Trial. Keep it 7 days to 
prove to your own satisfaction that every word we 
say is true—then send us $1.50 as a first payment, 
and $1.00 a month until $6.50 in all is paid. If you 
are not delighted, send it back in 7 days and owe 
us nothing. That’s fair, isn’t it? If it is not all 
we claim, could we afford to make such a fatr, 
square offer? When writing, give your home ad- 
dress and Post Office. Simply write -“I accept 
your 7 day Free Trial Offer as announced tn 
Farmer’s Magazine.” Answer these questions: How 
many keys on your piano or organ?—Do you play 
old style note music?—Address: EASY METHOD 
MUSIC CO., 202 Wilson Building, Toronto, Can 
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he name that assures 
the best quality in 
SEEDS, PLANTS 
and BULBS. 


ALACRITY TOMATO 
An Extra Early Red Variety 





Developed by Experts at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. Reported to be the earliest variety ia 
existence and especially adapted for Canada, being 
Northern Grown. Fullsize packet, 15c. 





Write for Catalogue 
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WOMEN! 


Why pay 2c. per cake duty on American made 
Naptha Soaps when you can buy 
“RICHARDS” QUICK-NAPTHA 
(MADE-IN-CANADA) 
for 5c. Equal Weight and Quality. 

Soapmakers for 50 years. 


the riders, and he was lerd over a strange 
garrison indeed. 

The weight of a broad kingdom had 
been feather-light beside the responsi- 
bility now burdening his shoulders. The 
knight was broken and querulous with 
pain. The feeble crone had care of tend- 
ing him, grumbling at the need. Also, in 
odd hours she kept watch, of a sort, that 
the boy might snatch a little rest. At 
night he tramped the courtyard steadily, 
back and forth; and what sleep he took 
was caught lying across the gateway, that 

_ none might pass within. Often he sprang 
up from it, tense and cold, thinking he 
heard the wolf-pack’s cry; but only the 
great lonely forest was there. He could 
not rid his memory of an unconscious ap- 
peal that had been in the grey eyes as 
the girl had looked back from the narrow 
path. He still hated her, of course, yet— 
she should see! 

Days and nights passed. He had been 
given no clue as to the length of his war- 
denship, and he would not stoop to ques- 
tion Berga, even supposing she knew 
more than he. In the end, the two rode 
into sight when he looked least for them, 
one early dawn—mounted now, not on the 

ad The . iC shaggy ponies, but on powerful war- 
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Should you be unable to get Richards’ Quick-Naptha soap from 
your vrocer, send two 2e stamps (4e) for full-sized cake, which 
we wil send to you free by Pareels Post. Kindly mention your 
vrocer’s name when writing 


Richards Pure Soap Co., Limited 
Established A.D. 1860 
W oodstock, Ontario 


Ainward dismounted, awkwardly, and 
would have lifted down his companion, 
heavily cloaked as she was, with his great 
— gaunt arms, but she shook her head. 
Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Calender cont on apptention “No time for that!” she cried out, “if 

Military College and Business Summer Term Commences April 13th, 1915 he who overheard us was of the wolf- 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald. MA... LL.D., Headmaster pack! Rest have I had—what I need 
thereof. Arm him, and that with swift- 




















| — 
| | The boy was waiting—for a look; but 
] : ‘ ‘ Ainward gave him no time for, question- 
} Art Association of Montreal ing. Roughly, avoiding the meeting of 
| his eyes, he pulled him to one side and 
| Permanent Collections of PAINTINGS, — pene . saddle-bow, a bur- 
2 aes that clanked in the misty stillness as 
\ WATER COLOURS, etc., on view 10 _ ; vy. : 
| | picts eo Admission 25e ie it fell. A  shield—ring-mail—a light 
.m. opm 4 S — 3 ; winged helmet. 
| and Saturday afternoons, and Thursdays “For me?” he whispered. The words 
| nr made no sound, but Lancelotte signed 
i | —— assent. This, be sure, was a dream—such 
i] as came to him when over-wearied. So 
i | 2m Abbott, Sec., 679 Sherbrooke St. West was it also when, at her gesture, he 
] a. i mounted the second horse and rode by 














her side into the ghostly forest, spear in 
rest, swinging sword at his belt. The 


boughs were low-hanging, dew-heavy— 
and they must needs bend to pass be- 
neath. After a space of time they were out 


on the open moor, but not on any beaten 

F track. Following her lead still, he struck 
. S. FOSBERY, M. A., Head Master MONTREAL spur into the iron-grey charger, and at 
‘| full speed they took the slope of a hill be- 
fore them. Beyond it was more wild 
moorland, bounded on its farther edge by 
— . another line of forest, toward which they 
Are You Satisfied with Your Present Salary? |) were heading. Hills’ might lie betweer 
| them and the north, but fog rolled up and 
| hid all, its fresh moisture bringing some 
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| “Curt speech will serve,” she said. “You 
| may be king again.” 
“T?” he checked his horse. 
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strong sword-band sent down for our 
safety, from Passe Hilari, by the western 
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Real Music 
TAUGHT FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


By the oldest and most reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 
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N order to introduce our Home Study Musie Course in your 
locality, we offer you, absolutely free, 9% lessons for either 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Cornet. After 


you have learned to play we are positive that you will recom- 
mend the lessons of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
for either beginners or advanced pupils. Our lessons are sui 

to your needs, It matters not if you do not know one note 
from another, our lessons are so simple and easy that any 


person who can read English can learn to play. We send out 


lessons to you weekly, and with our free tuition offer, your only 


expense is for postage and music you use, which averages about 


2 cents a day, Thousands of pupils all over the world write— 





“Wish I had known of your wonderful school before.’’ Write | 
to<dlay for our convincing free booklet which explains every- | 


thing in full. Write now to the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
510 Lakeside Bldg. 





Chicago, Illinois 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


Start a Profitable Business, Either Local or Mail 
Order, on $5 Capital. Allor sparetime. Need not 
interfere with your present occupation. No can- 
vassing. 


SEND FOR FREE INTERESTING LITERATURE. 
MONARCH BOOK HOUSE 


98 Broadway : : Waukesha, Wisconsin 











i We iurnish Complete Equipment, - 
S 


mall capital starts you tc a big income. Help 
4 you—guide you—teach you the Business. Our = 

xclusive plan puts you at once into this pop- .-** 
2 ular, profitable amusement field. - 


Catalog, Plans and Details—FREE 


“+ We,uarantee results from ouroutfits. Investigatenow. 
| Mdse Co. 440 S. Dearborn St. Dpt 400 Chi 











WHestminster College - Toronto 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Situated opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor Street W 
Every Educational facility pronded. Pupils prepared 

for Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Physical 

Education. 

The School, by an unfailing emphasis upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual, aims at the true develop 
ment of a true womanhood, 


John A. Paterson, K.C., President 





For Calendar apply, Mrs. A. R. Gregory, Principal 











Westbourne 


Residential and Day School for 
Girls, 278 Bloor St. West, Toronto, 
Ont. Affiliated with the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. Number of 
resident pupils limited twenty- 
eight. F. McGillivra Knowles 
R.C.A., Art Director. For an 
nouncement and information, ad 
dress the Principal 


MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 























ASHBURY COLLEGE ®°CKSLIFFE PARK, 


RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Beautiful site. Modern buildings. 

classes. Gymnasium. Chapel. K.M.C. entrance 1914. All 

candidates passed, One first place, School reopens Sept. 

Sth, 1914. For Calendar apply 

Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster. 
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Ridley College St. ——— 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory Department entirely separate as to buildings, 
grounds and Staff. 

The Schoo! has won scholarships at University matricula- 
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thanes, before Itho Edricsson hath wind 
of our purpose from his spy. Pay heed, 
for now shall all be lost or won! The land 
must have a king! Valger, last of your 
house, hath his death-wound. The Silver 
Beard lieth in wait, ready to overrun the 
kingdom with an array of outlanders, 
eager to enslave and devour us. Better 
death than peace at his hands!” 

Here eyes flashed a challenge to him, 
and quick flushes reddened her pale 
cheeks, half hidden by a close drawn hood. 
“Have you heart for the venture, like him 
of old, now that your hair hath again the 
length befitting a noble-born warrior?” 
she laughed, her look searching him in- 
tently. “Have you a man’s courage?” 

Courage—to stand firm, to kill, if need 
were, to win through? How could he be 
certain that it had grown up within him? 

“I—I know not—” he stammered. 

“But you shall, I say!” With a swift 
motion, she threw off the enshrouding 
cloak and was revealed in a coat of ring- 
mail, and steel-capped even as he. In her 
hand was poised a light lance. 

“Unfitting were it that the King should 
ride into danger from Arz, and none of 
the house be at his side,” she said. 
“Hearken!” 

Through the silence on the moor came 
a far-off, muffled thudding. 

“Onward!” she ordered, forcing the 
great steeds into a gallop with spur and 
blow. “Above is a point of rocks, reached 
but by a narrow cleft. There will we 
await what comes, whether it be the wolf- 
pack or the thanes’ men. Two can hold off 
all comers—if we be not cut off from 
reaching it!” she added, for in the instant 


of speaking two dark figures loor 2d 
ahead of them. “Itho’s wolves!” she 
gasped; and the next breath fou d 


swords ringing and clashing in the foz- 
wreaths. Then they were again out of 
the melee, pushing forward. 

The boy was cold to the lips. Twice, 
as he thrust furiously, unreasoningly, 
sword-blows had fallen hard on him; and 
the breath shook within him. He dared not 
look at Lancelotte, who was somewhat be- 
fore him, leaning against her horse’s neck, 
as though discerning what was before 
them. How she would scorn his craven 
relief! “Craven!” the scoff rang in his 
ears. “Spiritless! Useless, but for bear- 
ing fagots and the like!” echoed in his 
brain. 

The rocks were almost above them, 
now. A dark chasm opened ahead. The 
girl raised herself and pointed. She was 
swaying in the saddle. With a cry of rage, 
the boy drove his barbed heel into his 
horse and was at her side, catching her 
and swinging her in front of him as she 
fell. 

“On!” she breathed. “Forward—up 
the cleft!” He set lips grimly and obeyed. 
When they had reached a mighty heap of 
boulders that blocked their way, he dis- 
mounted, lifting her gently to the ground 
at his feet. Through the enlaced metal 
on her shoulder was a great gash—red 
and wet. He put down his head and 
listened—but not for any mailed feet on 
the stones below. All that was in his 
heart, now, was fierce desire to slay-— 
coldly—steadily. He bent once more, then 
straightened up and strode forward to 
face those who should come. 
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Housekeeping 


Made Easy 


Take the dusting, cleaning and polish- 
ing of hardwood floors. Half a day 
of the hardest kind of work to get 
over a moderate-sized floor by the old 
way. With the 


‘Edar Mop 


(Made in Canada) 






















it takes a matter of minutes, and you 
are delighted with the appearance of 
your floors. 





Then for dusting high up and low 
down, behind furniture, under beds 
and radiators, etc.. the mop is the 
very thing. Picks up every grain of 
dust and holds it. Leaves a_ high, 
hard, durable lustre. 


From Your Dealer. 


Two Styles—Ro ind and 
Triangul ir. 






Four 


rices— 
¥ 75c. 
»\ $1.00 
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* Beautiful is the House Sanitary 


when Alabastine is applied to the walls. This beautiful: 

* modern flat-toned wall finish is sparkling alabaster rock, : 
ground to a fine-grain powder. It has natural antiseptic 
qualities that destroy disease germs and banish vermin. 
Alabastine can be put on by anyone, skilled or unskilled, 
covers well and spreads evenly without brush marks, Paint- 








—— 


A wl 
ers and decorators like to use it because of the pleasing ~*3 =A 
effects obtained and all ’round satisfaction it gives. 
Modern standards of taste require soft, flat tones— 
that walls constitute what they are intended for 


suitable backgrounds. Here Alabastine is ide 
and gives results superior to the most expen- 
sive methods at far less cost. 

We furnish users of Alabastine with complete plans 
of interior decoration and stencils, free. Our artists 
also advise individually when desired, without charge. 

Let us tell you more about Alabastine. Just send 

card with your name and address and we will 
mail you our booklet‘‘Modern Wall Decoration” free. 


The Alabastine Co., Limited 
No. 19. Willow Street Paris, Ont. 
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for men who are on the alert after them 
—wide readers of the best there-is to be 
had, with them the first cost is trifling. 
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FARMER’S ‘MAGAZINE 


G3. ghas many subjects like these: 
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Building the Farm Highways. 
By W. A. McLean. 

The whole question of good roads and 
their financing is ably discussed by the 
chief engineer of the Highways Dept. 
of Ontario. 

Making the Soil Fertile. 
By R. J. Messenger. 


The writer buys a poor farm, goes at 
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Enter the Tropical Tailored Man | 


A Dissertation on Masculine Styles for the 
Coming Summer 


ERMIT me to introduce the tropical 

tailored man. He represents the very 

latest in sartorial departures; and 
those who are capable of reading the style 
signs of the times say he is going to be 
much in evidence the coming summer. 

Men who can afford it will be seen wear- 
ing suits made of—silk! Silk coats, silk 
trousers, cut very loose and soft-draped 
with patch pockets and deep lapels un- 
usually broad—such will be the vogue; 
and as the finishing touch—perhaps it 
might better be termed the last straw— 
leghorn hats! 

It sounds extreme, freakish and effemi- 
nate but in reality the tropical tailored 
style originated in a common-sense desire 
to be comfortable rather than in the ec- 
centricities of the Bond street “nut.” Man 
has always sacrificed himself to conven- 
tion in the matter of summer dress. Since 
convention mercilessly decreed cloth suits 
and stiff collars for business wear, busi- 
ness men endured the untold discomforts 
thus entailed. Periodic efforts have been 
made to get away from it, as witness the 
shirt-waist craze some years back. But 
alas, what the shirt-waist gave in comfort 
it took back in point of appearance. The 
thin man in a shirt-waist resembled a tent 
pole draped with pink bunting; and the 
fat man—no simile is available to show 
just what a fat man looked like in a shirt 
waist. Man cherished his dignity even 
ahead of his comfort and so the shirt- 
waist got short shrift. 

And then several years ago an idea be- 
gan to circulate around in circles where 
men’s styles originate. Over in India, 
British officers and civilians managed to 
exist through the warmest seasons and to 
get through with as much comfort as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. They wore 
loose suits of linen or silk, carrying ounces 
where the men in more civilized climes 
carried pounds. And what is more, they 
looked spruce and natty even in the most 
gruelling of weather. Here was the so- 
lution that mankind long had sought. 
Accordingly a few years ago the more 
wealthy of American men began to ap- 
pear in silk, linen, duck and mohair suits, 
at first only at such places as Palm Beach 
and Newport, or for golf or horseback 
wear. 

This year the vogue will go a step fur- 
ther. Silk and linen lounge suits will be 
worn; and what is more, worn to business. 
They will be worn on the Stock Exchange, 
in business offices and in stores. At first 
tan colors were seen for the most part 
with shades of grey and even dark blue. 
Now the style has developed and white 
silks will be much in evidence. Some hint 
that the tendency will be further de- 
veloped in years to come and that in time 
we will drift into delicate pastel shades, 
pinks, yellows, mauves, nay even helio- 
tropes and amethysts! What visions does 
this idea unfold before the terrified gaze 
of untutored man—matching of shades 











A tropical weight 
suit of latest cut 
This is in semi 
Norfolk style 
with narrow 
trouser and wid 
sleeve. 


for socks, beg pardon hose, the combining 
of shoes, ties and hats into one harmoni- 
ous whole—and all the problems relating 
thereto! 

For evening wear men will sport tuxedo 
suits of mohair with sashes of surah silk 
to take the place of waistcoats; that is, 
some men will; in time, in all probability, 
most men will; and ultimately all men 
will. For, once emancipation from the 
summer wear of the barbarous stiff shirt 
and compressing, hip-hugging waistcoat 
has been gained, man will refuse to go 
back to the shackles of conventionality. 


THE COLORED COLLAR. 


The coming summer will not see many 
radical changes in the clothing worn by 
the everyday man. The lines of last year 
will be adhered to for the most part. There 
will be certain departures, of course, to 
mark the advent of the new season. Cloth- 
topped boots will be much in evidence, par- 
ticularly of sand-colored variety. New 
ties will be worn—patriotic ties with the 
Union Jack worked into the pattern, 
sporty ties with loud colors and of doubt- 
ful design. Colored collars with colored 
stripes will also be seen, particularly a 
light blue shade with a dark blue stripe. 
These will stand out as the comparatively 
few eccentricities of a season of marked 
staidness and stability. 

Suits will have the narrow English 
shoulder that has been the vogue for some 
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DIAMONDS 


$1-$2-$3 WEEKLY 


Save money on your Dia- 
monds by buying from us. 
We are Diamond Import- 


WY 





ers. Terms, 20% down, $1, 82 or $38 Weekly. 
We guarantee you every advantage in Price 
and Quality. 10% off for cash 


Write to-day for catalogue, it is free. 
We send Diamonds to any part of Canada for 
inspection, at our expense. Payments may 
be made weekly or monthly. 

JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers, 

15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Canada, 
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Garden 
Seed 








For 46 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You 
Ready need it. Send for free copy — 
to-day. 


ALACRITY TOMATO 

An Extra Early Red Variety 
Developed by Experts at the Central BExperi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa. Reported to be the 
earliest variety in existence and especially 
adapted for Canada, being Northern Grown. 
Full size packet, 15c. 


Wm. RENNIE Co., Limited 


Cor. Adelaide and Jarvis Streets, Toronto 


For 


1915 











Say whether interested in Band. 
Violin, or Bagpipe Catalogs. 
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CW LINDSAY. Limp 


189 SPARKS ST 
OTTAWA 











Gives two forward, a neutral and 


two reverse speeds, by simply press- 


ing a button. Magneto enclosed in 
fly-wheel. Dualignition. Silencer on ex- 
haust. Water-tight gear housing and six 
other exclusive features. Send for catalog. 
We also build marine motors from 2 to 
3h. p. Details on request 
The CailJe Perfection Motor Co. 
Caille St. 
Detroit, Michigan 





























Are You Thinking of Retiring? 


Write us about a home in picturesque British 
Columbia; easy reach of main line C.P.R.: 
mild winters, temperate summers; good fish- 
ing, hunting, motor-boating, ete. Apply See- 
retary, Progress aud Tourist Association, 
Arrow Park, Arrow Lakes, B.C. 
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Old Ways 


Merely Quieted 


The Corn 


The New Way Ends It 


Some folks still cling to liquids, to 
ineficient plasters, or to merely paring 
corns. 


They wrong themselves. 


Their own friends keep free from 
corns by using Blue-jay plasters. 


They apply one in a jiffy, then forget 
the corn. In 48 hours, without pain or 
soreness, the entire corn comes out. 


A famous chemist found this way 
which makes corns out-of-date. One can't 
prevent them easily, but to keep them is 


folly. 


Millions of people know that. 
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Plasters 














15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Hon. Principui - . - MISS M. T, SOOTT 
Principal MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations 
in Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thoroughly 
efficient staff—large playgrounds—outdoor games—tennis, 

basketball, rink. Healthful locality. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal. 











ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 
High School, 





Excellent Business College, 
Departments. 
ments, First-class Board. Comfortable Sieeping 
Rates moderate. Special attention given ‘© students 
paring for University Matriculation. Addicas 


REV. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D.. President 





College or Arts 
New Buildings with latest Hygienic equip 


pre- 











Educate your boy in the country. 


LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO. 





Lakefield Preparatory School 


Rev. A. W. MACKENZIE, M.A., Headmaster 
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time. The real note of the season will be 
the popularity of Norfolk styles, or per- 
haps semi-Norfolk would be a closer de- 
scription. Shoulder pleats to give a loose 
effect will be a feature. The only marked 
change in the cut of the coat will be in 
the lapels. A narrower lapel will be worn 
this year, running out to a wider point 
and thus giving a triangular shape. Fur- 
ther, the lapels will not be rolled to such 
an extent as in recent seasons but will 
have a flatter appearance. 

As stated above some eccentricities in 
ties will be seen but the general cravat 
rule will be toward simple designs and 
colors—as always. Wash ties are going 


The Sty 


to be a big feature this season. Collars 
will be quite markedly cutaway in shape 
and thus neckties will be fuller, done with 
a bigger knot. Soft collars and cuffs will, 
of course, be very much worn; anothe: 
evidence of man’s emancipation from the 
old set rules of sartorial torture. 

And now a word as to hats. Shapes 
are going to be more conservative. The 
narrow-brim-and-high-crown horror will 
still be seen, of course, but in the general 
run of masculine headgear, the relation of 
width of brim to height of crown will be 
normal. Panamas in fedora shape will be 
the high novelty of the season. 


le Trend 


Something on what Women will Wear this Year 


SK any style expert what the one 
A outstanding feature of the coming 

season is going to be and, after 
some deep thinking, the answer invariably 
will be: “Wider skirts.” 

Much wider skirts, in fact, though the 
widening will not be carried to the ex- 
treme that at one time was deemed prob- 
able. From hobble to hoop—there was 
much talk of hoop skirts last season— 
proved too radical a step for even the most 
daring of stylists; and accordingly the 
prevailing width will be somewhere 
around three yards. When it is considered 
that in the palmy days of the hobble, wo- 
men navigated in skirts that did not 
measure more than a yard and a quarter 
around, it will be seen that the new skirt 
is after all quite a radical change. On the 
other hand when the fact is recalled that 
there have been times when women have 
had as much as seven yards of skirt cir- 
cumference, it will be realized that the de- 
signers did not go nearly as far as they 
might have in getting away from the exe- 
crated hobble. Perhaps they have suc- 
ceeded in hitting the happy medium. 

The way of the style prophet is hard. 
A year and a half ago it was boldly pro- 
claimed that full skirts would never come 
back. Life for women was depicted as just 
one hobble after another. Even that sur- 
est of prophets, that successful exploiter 
of heterodoxy, M. Paul Poiret, lent the 
distinguished sanction of his name to the 
statement. At a style show that he was 
presiding over, several models were hoist- 
ed on to the stage—they couldn’t have 
climbed up unassisted, not without arous- 
ing the ire of the board of censors—in 
skirts that were almost as snug at the 
hem as they were at the belt. There was 
a general titter. “You laugh at them 
now,” predicted M. Poiret. “You shall 
wear them soon.” 

Nevertheless the hobble has passed into 
the temporary bourne of oblivion from 
which all styles ultimately return; and to- 
day women can take a full stride and ne- 
gotiate a street car step with impunity. 


STYLES IN GENERAL. 


The supposition that the situation in 
Europe would create a veritable saturn- 


alia of military styles has not been borne 
out. Military influences have been felt and 
still are felt, but the tendency, if any- 
thing, is away from the military idea. Ex- 
treme models are seen, of course, and as a 
matter of fact the military idea is now 
confined rather much to extremes—head 
and feet. Boots and shoes are still dis- 
tinctly martial. Buttoned and laced alike 
have braids, tassels, martial colors to 
mark the war influence. Bright red, Bel- 
gium blue, sand color are very much in 
favor for boots and shoes although it is 
a safe prediction that the percentage of 
colored shoes worn this year will not be 
very much larger than in past seasons. 


THE NAVAL HAT. 


In millinery matters the war influence 
was quite pronounced. Small round hats 
of a decidedly soldierly shape and appear- 
ance have been worn, and still are worn. 
There were “mitraille” hats, torpedo hats, 
zeppelin models, aeroplane styles, grena- 
dier hats and so on. For summer wear, 
however, the trend will be rather away 
from these shapes and the war influence 
will be found chiefly in the manner of 
wearing headgear. Hats will continue to 
be worn at a saucy military angle; that 
is, well down over the right eye. The 
change may be accounted for by the fact 
that military hats are for the most part 
too snug fitting for warm weather. 

Accordingly the influence of the soldier 
on millinery is being rapidly replaced in 
favor of that other active contender for 
the limelight, the sailor. Naval styles 
promise to be very strong for summer 
wear. This means, of course, sailor hats, 
worn at a properly nautical angle. And 
the interesting part of it is that these 
sailor hats are not so likely to be of straw 
as of crepe, Malines and similar materials. 


A BLUE SEASON. 


The war has not affected the color ques- 
tion in the manner that might possibly 
have been expected. Colors are not going 
to be garish and gaudy. Flashy scarlets 
and glaring blues will not hold the boards. 
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There Was Only One Firm 
in the Whole of Canada 
that had the Machines to 
make Army Underwear 
Equal to that which the 
British Imperial Repre- 
sentative brought with him. 
That Company was 
The C. Turnbull Co. 


These machines are the ones that make 
the famous ‘““CEETEE" Underwear that is 
“knit to fit'’ the human form, and automati- 
cally shaped during the process of knitting. It 
is a special process of manufacture that gives to 
“CEETEE” Underclothing the qualities that 
has earned its great reputation in Canada. 

We have yet to hear of a dissatisfied user of 


“CEETEE” Underclothing. 
Always buy 


“CEETEE” 
UNDERCLOTHING 


ED UNSHiy 
EETEE 
“URE woo. 







Not just because it is Made in Canada, but be- 
cause you cannot buy better anywhere in the 
world. 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, 
GALT, ONTARIO 
Manufacturers of Turnbull's Ribbed Underwear for 


Ladies and Children—‘M” Bands for Infants and 
CEETER” Shaker Knit Sweater Coats, 
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STAMMERING 


or Stuttering may make life miser 
able for your child, or for one of 
your family or friends. If it does, 
you owe it to the sufferer to investi- 
gate the successful Arnott methods 
of permanently curing these dis 
turbing impediments. We will gladly 
give you full particulars and refer 
ences. Cured pupils everywhere. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Limited 
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The Latest Science— 


Housecraft 


Continued from Page 44. 


that the girls were obliged to climb the 
fire-escape to reach their lecture rooms. 

I asked her frankly what the financial 
outlook was in settlement work since the 
training for it had became so long and 
costly. She thought it fair. 

Miss Gregg was confident of the great 
opening for girls in social service. It is 
a busy life and one of self-abnegation, but 
with youth, health, and a saving sense of 
humor the years to come are full of rich 
promise for her. 

Perhaps the vocation most logically de- 
rived from the study of household science 
is that of the dietitian. The demand for 
her up to the present far exceeds the sup- 
ply and she prospers accordingly. Miss 
Eadie spent two years after her gradu- 
ation as dietitian in the University Dining 
Hall. Her organizing and executive abili- 
ty effected radical improvements in the 
service which her successor, Miss Violet 
M. Ryley, still speaks of with admiration. 

“Tt simplified things for me,” she said. 

Those who claim to know, however, tell 
me that some of the credit for the oiled 





Miss Katherine Baird, 
At Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto 


wheels on which the menage of the Din- 
ing Hall turn is due to Miss Ryley’s own 
consummate management. 

System, from what I could gather in a 
morning’s visit, is the key to her success. 
Everything is systematized: from the 
buying of potatoes to the time-cards of 
the cleaners on the staff. She told me a 
delicious story which illustrates the spirit 
in which the untrained mind meets the 
scientific mind in the course of household 
management. She wrote a card of definite 
instructions for one of the cleaners, a 
probationer, assigning the time of his 
duties, which was posted in his depart- 
ment. Shortly afterwards her attention 
was attracted to the matter by the amuse- 
ment of other members of the kitchen 
staff. On her first opportunity, therefore, 
and when alone, and dignity not in 
jeopardy, she examined the card in ques- 
tion, and read below her own directions a 
line in pencil reading: “During spare 
hours whitewash the coal!” 

When we had stopped laughing I asked 
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her: “Did you abate the rigor of your 
régime in consequence?” 

“Not a jot,” she said, “they must rise 
to my standard, or—depart.” 

Midway between the main body of the 
University and the Legislative pile in the 
park, there has been rearing for several 
years the grey stone walls of a new build- 
ing which promises to be of great solidity 
and beauty. Hart House, it is called, being 
a memorial to the late Hart Massey, and 
its cost will be over two million dollars. 
Its main part is a noble Gothic hall des- 
tined to be the refectory of the Uni- 
versity. Under its roof provision will be 
made for the Y.M.C.A. and the Students’ 
Union, for a gymnasium, a billiard room, 
a shooting gallery, and most interesting of 
all, a perfectly appointed theatre where 
a national drama may yet be born. 

At the present the authorities are con- 
tending with the difficulties of very 
cramped quarters in feeding the students, 
and Miss Ryley is serving on an average 
between 1,200 and 1,300 meals every 
school day in a space which provides for 
only 150 at one sitting. The students must 
be fed in relays which involves a serious 
loss of time to them, though it does not 
impair the service. 

“The Dining Hall is not a money-mak- 
ing affair,” said Miss Ryley, “but it pays 
expenses.” 

Her total expenditure last year was 
$33,000, nearly $23,000 of this being for 
food alone. The University gives the 
building—the old residence—and electric 
power and light. Miss Ryley and her staff 
of pupil dietitians live in the picturesque 
old quarters of the Dean. Twenty-one 
meals are served for $3.25, divided into 


strips of breakfasts, lunches and dinners 
at an average cost of 15.4 cents per meal 
What a skilled dietitian can accomplish 
in the way of satisfactory catering is 
proven by the increase in her patronage. 
Six years ago the average attendance was 
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luncheon I sampled, Hart House promises 
to be in a state of siege at meal time. 
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fruit. “ 
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round.” 
dietitian’s! Nothing can take the place of 
food in the human economy! Not all the 
other influences combined can equal in 
household the influence exercised by food 
and the way of regarding food. On this 
dietitians are agreed. 
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Miss Ryley is a graduate of the dis- 
tinguished “normal class” already quoted, 
and after graduation entered New York 
City Hospital as a pupil dietitian. The 
opportunity to practise the principles and 
theories taught in the class room and 
laboratories is always sought in some 
active field of work, if only for six months, 
under an experienced dietitian. 

The experience of Miss Katherine 
Baird, dietitian on the staff of the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, Toronto, has been 
varied and interesting. She, too, owes her 
training to Miss Laird, in the normal 
course. She afterwards joined the staff 
of Victoria Hospital, London, Ont., as 
dietitian and held the post for three years. 
She contributed six months’ service to 
Kingston General Hospital and a course 
of lectures on dietetics to St. Vincent de 
Paul Hospital, Brockville. 

“This is a vocation coming rapidly into 
demand,” she stated. “For many small 
hospitals are unable to maintain a resi- 
dent dietitian yet must have their nurses 
taught to prepare food. Qualified dieti- 
tians find positions readily, both in resi 
dential schools, public institutions, high- 
class restaurants, and, in fact, wherever 
large numbers of people must be fed. In 
hospita!s the dietitian is absolutely neces- 
sary. Diet has become so important in the 
treatment of disease. Even in the last 
year or two this has increased. Diet is 
held to be part of the cure. Salaries are 
very good for dietitians. Better than for 
nurses. The social life is interesting, and 
the work varied and pleasurable. 

“One gets quick results. We do not of- 
ten enough consider the number of people 
who are actually starving simply for lack 
of knowing what to eat. Every day peo- 
ple are brought to hospitals about whom 
the doctor’s most important orders are to 
feed them back to health. They are afraid 
They are so accus- 
tomed to a starvation diet that appetite 
has ceased to be a guide. They say that a 
cup of coffee and a slice of toast is quite 
enough for their breakfast! We all know 
that the body is a machine that burns its 
food for fuel to produce its heat and ener- 
gy. How much heat and energy can be 
derived from such a meal? If taken in 
time such wrecks sometimes recover.” 

Rational feeding is the ideal that actu- 
ates the work of Miss S. Lillian Peace, as 
dietitian in the cafeteria of the Y.W.C.A., 
still carrying on its admirable work in 
the circumscribed quarters at 209 Yonge 
street. 

Winsome Lillian Peace. Her young be- 
nignity makes a haven of an eating 
room. She has had a rest room fitted up 
on the third floor with quiet and harmoni- 
ous furnishings, couches with pillows and 
rugs, screens for privacy, easy chairs, 
writing materials, papers, magazines, and 
cut flowers. 

“A home-like room,” she explained, “for 
the convenience of the girl in business. I 
am sorry we have so little space for the 
purpose.” 

Miss Peace is a Toronto girl, educated 
in city schools and a graduate of the 
normal class of the Lillian Massey School 
of Household Science. 

Her post graduate work was carried on 
as pupil dietitian in the University Din- 
ing Hall. Then she undertook the man- 
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agement of the cafeteria which she has 
directed for four years. 

The animating principle is to give the 
best possible food at a low cost to business 
women, this being made possible by elimi- 
nating service, the customer selecting her 
food from the steam tables and counters 
and carrying it to the tables on a tray. 

Miss Peace’s quarters are so small tha. 
she has to manoeuvre to manage at all. 
Yet her tiny kitchen provides for an aver- 
age of over 650 patrons a day. Midday 
dinner and supper only are served. She 
specializes in appetizing menus for every 
meal, constantly changing the combina- 
tions. The cafeteria is not run for profit, 
but is self supporting. 

This solicitude for others’ welfare is 
the keynote of social service. It is further 
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developed in that branch associated with 
the hospitals and probation courts, a 
course of training in which has recently 
been organized in Toronto General Hos- 
pital. Already, a group of earnest young 
people has been attracted to it. 

But that is another story. 

In concluding this writing it may be 
said that its design has been to serve as a 
guide to those who are pausing ere they 
take the first step on a career, uncertain, 
perhaps, in which, of so many directions, 
to proceed. 

In the light of present-day experience 
one certainty must occur in any decision. 
And that is, that whatever the choice, the 
new standard for women’s work demands 
for her a scientific training. 


de God 


Continued from Page 35. 


solved. That should free us from any 
suspicion of theft.” 

Despite Hallam’s earnest protests that 
it was quite unnecessary, the party locked 
up the apartments and traveled in a body 
to the nearest police station, where they 
told their story and submitted in turn to 
a second search. Detectives were sent 
back to the rooms with instructions to 
search them thoroughly. And the net re- 
sult was again the same. 

Each man then went home, Hallam go- 
ing along with Burnside Jackson on the 
latter’s invitation. 

“It’s all right, fellows,” he said cheer- 
fully, to the downcast party before they 
separated. “It’s now quite certain that 
none of you have it, so you don’t need to 
worry any more. Guess the mysterious 
priests got it. Case of black magic. Good- 
night, all of you.” 

But Locksley Byrne was still not sat- 
isfied. He had heard that Brandon 
Bracey, a club acquaintance had some- 
thing of a reputation as an amateur de- 
tective and, on leaving the police station, 
he proceeded at once to Bracey’s rooms. 
The latter luckily had just come in from 
the theatre and listened to the story of the 
strange theft with interest. It did not 
take much urging to get him to work on 
the case. They visited the police station 
again and Bracey, whose connection with 
Anson Hogarth had won him official 
recognition, readily obtained permission 
to visit Hallam’s rooms. He spent a full 
hour there. In the morning he took Byrne 
along to lay the case before the armchair 


wizard. 
. * * 


se SEARCHED the apartments thor- 
oughly,” reported Bracey after 
Byrne had finished his story. “There was, 
of course, no trace of the missing article. 
I did find one thing, however, which 
should throw some light on the case.” 
He glanced at Anson Hogarth, who still 
sat huddled up in his chair in an attitude 
that did not betoken a very keen interest 
in the matter. The latter straightened 
up and nodded slightly. 


“I found the telegram and the envelope 
in which it came where Hallam had 
thrown them into the waste basket. The 
strange part about it is that there was not 
a word written either on the telegram or 
the envelope. Apparently he had opened 
the envelope, made a pretence of reading 
the message and then crumpled them up 
and thrown them away.” 

“That clears the whole thing up,” said 
Hogarth, with a laugh. “A very trans- 
parent case, Bracey. I got a little light as 
the story unfolded but the telegram epi- 
sode cleared up the last doubt.” 

“But wait,” admonished Bracey. “I 
haven’t told you all. On the back of the 
envelope is a message scrawled in lead 
pencil. Better read it before drawing any 
conclusions.” 

Hogarth took the crumpled envelope 
that Bracey handed him, smoothed it out 
and studied the message that had been 
pencilled on the back. It read as follows: 

Sir,—I am being followed. There 
are two of them, both short and yel- 
low, much like Chinese. Can it have 
any connection with the warning? 

C.— 

It was several moments before Hogarth 
spoke. He carefully examined the hand- 
writing which gave evidence of having 
been done in a hurry. 

“This lends confirmation to the other 
salient facts on which the solution rests,” 
he said slowly, “but it also introduces an 
entirely new phase of the case, one of 
strange possibilities. As to what hap- 
pened in Hallam’s apartments, there can 
be no doubt on that score. Find Hallam’s 
man Charles before he gets in touch with 
Hallam and you will find the jade god. 
Charles has it.” 

“But,” demurred Byrne, far from con- 
vinced, “how could he get it? Who took it 
off the table?” 

“Hallam himself,” said Hogarth in 
quite a matter of fact tone. “If the rea- 
sons for arriving at this conclusion are 
not entirely clear to you, I will run over 
the main points for you.” 

“T’ll be much interested in finding out 
what grounds you have for suspecting 
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NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN. BARRIS- 


ters, Annapolis Royal. (tf) 
STAMPS AND COINS, 

STAMPS PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC- 
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different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five 

cents, We buy stamps Marks Stamp Co,, 

Toronto, Canada. (4-15) 
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COPELAND - CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland Chatterson (Co., 
Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


CUSTOM TAILORED SHIRTS 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND NIGHT-RORES 


made to your measure. Samples and self: 
measurement form free upon request. Harry 
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Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 364, Cin- 
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EIGHT GAMES FOR 10 CENTS — CHESS, 
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Dominoes A whole year’s amusement, and 
the whole thing for 10c. Acme Co., Wash., 
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tery and amusement. It dances, bows, rises 


or falls at your command. Greatest novelty 


yet. Sent complete with full directions for 
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IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING FOR 


other people, or if yout income is too small, 
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making Secrets Exposed.” Price $1.00 Post- 
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small and grow big. You can have money 
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business. You will never regret sending for 
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dress Acme Co., Wash., D.C. (6) 
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guide for riding and training. This is a com- 
plete and reliable guide book for all who 
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manship and who wish to teach their animals 
how to perform various feats under the saddle. 
Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches. Cloth, $1.00. Tech 
nical Book Department. MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS BY EDWARD 
Rose Maurer, B.C.E., Professor of Mechanics, 
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Hallam,” said Byrne, with a dry laugh. 
“T assure you the reasons are not entirely 
clear to me.” 

“There is nothing of suspicion about it,” 
replied Hogarth. “It is really quite self- 
evident.” 

“There is one logical point from which 
our investigation must start,” he went on. 
“The missing article was not carried out 
of the apartments by any one of the six 
men who were present in the room when 
the theft occurred. You were all searched 
before leaving. Walking in a body, it 
would be impossible for any one of you 
to dispose of it en route. Arriving at the 
police station you were all searched again ; 
and ability to make a thorough search is 
one of the few qualifications that can safe- 
ly be ascribed to the police. We are quite 
justified in assuming, therefore, that the 
jade god was not carried out of the apart- 
ments by any of you. 

“On the other hand it is equally clear 
that the article was not left in the apart- 
ments. Immediately after the matter was 
put in their hands, the police searched the 
rooms thoroughly. Mr. Bracey has him- 
self gone over them since. I feel abso- 
lutely certain, therefore, that the article 
is no longer on the premises. 

“Only one explanation of its disappear- 
ance is left to be considered therefore. The 
article was taken away between the time 
that it was missed from the table and the 
time when you all left and locked the 
rooms up. Only one man in the party had 
any opportunity to accomplish this—Hal- 
lam himself. You will remember he went 
to the door to receive the telegram. What 
easier than to palm the charm to the man 
outside when the envelope changed hands? 

“But now let us see how this explana- 
tion fits the facts of the case. Everything 
points to Hallam’s having arranged for a 
messenger to call at that very time. Sup- 
posing it was necessary to have the inter- 
ruption occur immediately after the tell- 
ing of the story. It would, of course be 
necessary to start the story at a certain 
length of time before the time set for the 
arrival of the messenger. Hallam looked 
at his watch before starting to tell about 
his jade god. 

“When the knock came, the serving man 
did not make any move to answer it, de- 
spite the fact that he had answered the 
door before when the message arrived for 
Byrne. Why did he not answer in this 
case, unless he had received instructions 

not to answer a call which would come at 
a certain time? You will remember also 
that the knock was in the nature of a 
‘quick, decisive, double rap’—#in othe: 
words one that could be distinguished 
from the knock of any person who might 
come on any other business. It is logical to 
suppose that the precaution of arranging 
a distinctive rap would have been taken. 

“Again, when Hallam got up to answe) 
the door, he knocked over a brass table at 
his right hand. A man living in rooms 
crowded with valuable curios mostly all 
of a decidedly breakable description, 
would soon acquire a rare degree of care 
in all his movements. It was an exhibition 
of unusual clumsiness, the upsetting of 
the table; but see the valuable purpose it 
may have served. A certain amount of 











confusion was created; all eyes were for 
the moment withdrawn from the table. 
The opportunity was thus created to 
cleverly palm the jade from the table 
without its disappearance being immedi- 
ately noted. And remember, Hallam im- 
mediately walked to the door to receive a 
fake telegram! 

“That last point, of course, is the 
strongest proof we have against him. The 
fact that he accepted a telegram without 
any address on it without making any 
comment, that he opened it, pretended to 
peruse a blank sheet of paper and then 
carefully crumpled up both envelope and 
telegram blank and threw them away is 
convincing proof that the summons had 
been carefully planned in advance. Taken 
in conjunction with the other facts of the 
case, as I have outlined them, it becomes 
absolutely certain that Hallam himself 
had taken the charm and had smuggled it 
out by the messenger. 

“If any further proof is necessary con- 
sider his subsequent conduct. After the 
room and each member of the party had 
been searched—measures not proposed by 
himself—he was prepared to let the mat- 
ter drop. When Carstairs .proposed the 


trip to the police station and the locking | 


of the apartments he opposed the idea 
very energetically. Apparently he was 
satisfied with a more or less perfunctory 
effort to solve the mystery. 

“The identity of the messenger who de- 
livered the bogus telegram is the next 
point to be considered. It is significant 
that Hallam’s old serving man was absent 
on this particular evening. Charles is de- 
scribed as loyal, efficient and resourceful. 
We know that he often assisted Hallam in 
his curiosity hunting trips. He would 
undoubtedly be the logical person for Hal- 
lam to select for this work. Hallam’s ex- 
planation of his absence was that he had 


been taken sick, but Farthing was positive | 


he had seen Charles below when he en- 
tered the building that evening. As a 
clinching argument let me point out that 
the message scribbled on the back of the 
envelope began ‘Sir’ and was signed ‘C.’ 
It is therefore, an established point to all 
intents and purposes that the messenger 
who brought the telegram and carried 
away the jade god was Charles himself. 

“It may be thought that the message 
written on the back of the envelope was 
the reason for its delivery; which, of 
course, would seriously upset my line of 
reasoning. But the fact that a telegram 
blank was enclosed in a sealed envelope 
shows that the note written on the back 
was an afterthought. Charles wrote the 
message after he had prepared the bogus 
telegram; probably he did not know until 
that late that he was being followed. You 
will notice that the writing shows signs 
of hurry and I should say, of some agita- 
tion as well. Then the fact that Hallam 
accepted the unaddressed envelope and 
opened it is of significance as it shows he 
was expecting to receive it. Possibly he 
did not notice the writing on the back at 
all. 

“It is perhaps not as difficult to find 
the motive as it would at first seem. Con- 


jectures which might be made from the 


general evidence in the case are strength- 
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Sure Winners—the “Dean” Canoe 





R. J. Orr and C. A. 
('anoe 


Smith, of Balmy Beaoh Club, Toronto, winners of Canadian 
Association Tandem Championship, Uttawa, 1914, in a DeanNo. 10 Canoe 


The Tandem Canoe Champions of America with a 
‘‘Dean’’ have won every race for the past Thirteen years 


How about it, boys? Model No. 10 holds all the championships of America from 
1901 to 1914 without a break, Championships of Canada from 1907 to 1914. What 
better evidence can you have than this? “‘Dean’’ Canoes have the ‘‘stuff’’ that makes 
them winners. Geta ‘Dean’’ and enjoy the pleasure of paddling with a craft that 
responds to every mood. Light, graceful, durable-—perfect in design—every line built 
upon a quarter of a century's experience. Dean Canoes Make You Famous 


Ask for our catalog ‘‘M’’ and make your selection 
from the various styles. You'll pick a winner. 


WALTER DEAN - . Foot of York St. - - TORONTO 








‘“PENLITE’’—An Electric Fountain Pen Novelty 


‘*Penlite’’ is a perfect fountain pen imitation. Has clip attachment, 
carried in the vest pocket just like an ordinary fountain pen. 

It gives a flashlight that is astonishingto the unsuspecting. A ‘‘Penlite’’ will 
afford you a great deal of amusement. Moreover, it has practical features. Is 
excellent in times of emergency and convenient for 
numerous occasions. Doctors and Dentists will find it 


invaluable for their work. 
46 55 
Franco Flash- 
s 
Lights 


and can be 


Wireless 





have many features not found in the ordinary kind The 
fibre cases prevent short-circuiting. An ordinary flashlight 
will short-circuit when thrown against metal—not so the 
Frat The Franco is so contrived that new batteries can 
be replaced easily They automatically adjust themselves 
This feature has its advantages The life of the “Franco” 
outlasts others Look for the Franco trade-mark It is a 
guarantee of superiority and satisfaction 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
To show you FRANCO Wireless Fibre Electric Flashlights. 
Also ask for booklets. If your dealer cannot supply, write us 
direct. Remember to get Penlite, the latest electric fountain 
pen novelty. 


Interstate Electric Novelty Company of Canada, Limited 
220 King Street West - : TORONTO, ONT. 
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Get accustomed to gun powder. 
of a soldier's equipment 


Perhaps the training will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dan- 
‘The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on your 


ger. 


steadiness and courage. ‘The best weapon to practice with is the 


IVER JOHNSON 


i 
SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER || 










It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. It is simple 
in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are 
no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic 

part of the action. All you have to remem- 


ber is to pull the trigge: 

Costs 86 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 

Send for an 84-page book on 


Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 
> , 


iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
296 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York T17 Market Street. San Francisco 


“‘Citizenry, Trained and 


Accustomed to Arms” 
—PRESIDENT WILSON 








Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 
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Western Walnut 
Grip, fitted to a 


6-shot 32 calibre 
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In the heart of the Business District 


ONE NIGHT FOR THE ROUND TRIP 
WITH A HALF DAY IN OTTAWA 
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Toronto Union Station & Ottawa Central Station 


Nearest to Principal Hotels and Places of Business 


Convenient Service to Port Hope, Cobourg. Colborne, Brighton, Trenton, Belleville, Napanee and 
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ened by the startling information con- 
tained in Charles’ note. I am convinced 
that Hallam believed an effort would be 
made to take the jade god away from 
him. He probably believed in the story 
he told last night and may have been liv- 
ing in expectation of the coming of 
strange priests from a far away country 
—men with occult powers. It is certainly 
true that Hallam prized the jade above 
anything he possessed. It was the bright 
gem of his collection and, if he were ani- 
mated with the zeal of the confirmed col- 
lector—as I believe he was—he would en- 
deavor to keep possession of it by almost 
any means. The likeliest explanation of 
the affair is that he sought to throw these 
unknown parties off the track by faking 
a robbery, cleverly playing on the tradi- 
tion that the article mysteriously changed 
hands every six months. 

“A new element, and one that I confess 
is strangely disturbing, enters with 
Charles’ note. He refers to the fact that 
he is being followed by two men, short and 
yellow and adds can it have anything to 
do with the warning? Is there then any 
truth in this story that the priests of an 


| unknown creed have been tracing a stolen 


image that was sacred in their eyes? Are 
we to judge that Hallam had already re- 
ceived warning that the image would be 
taken from him? 

“As there is no satisfactory evidence, 
we can only indulge in conjecture on these 
points. The case appeals to me, however, 
as passing strange. If our guess proves to 
be the truth then the deception that Hal- 
lam has attempted may prove a very seri- 
ous matter for him. I would advise that 
he be seen without delay.” 

During the latter part of Hogarth’s 
exposition he had frequently been inter- 
rupted by the loud shouts of newsboys on 
the streets below calling out extras. He 
now directed Bracey’s attention to this 
and asked that a copy be secured for him 
Bracey returned in a minute or so and 
silently handed the sheet to the armchair 
detective. This was what Hogarth read, 


| spread across seven columns in large 


type: 
PORTLAND STREET 
SOLVED. 
Body found this morning proves to 
be that of Albert Charles, valet of 
Douglas Hallam, who himself figured 
last night in a sensational robbery 
case—Charles was the victim of an 
unknown poison, injected into the 
brain—Strange features of a most 

mysterious case. 


MYSTERY 





For a moment there was silence in the 


| room. 


“The jade god is on its way back to the 
temple where it belongs,” said Hogarth. 

A compact and portable electric fan fo? 
sleeping-car berths, now being introduced. 
is operated by the current used for light- 
ing the car. The blades are inclosed in a 
light but substantial woven-wire guard, 
so that it is impossible for the fan to cause 
injury to the passenger or damage to the 
car fittings. The fan is designed to be 


hung up in the berth, and measures but 
| 4% inches in diameter over all. 
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The Confessions of 
Sir Horace Lazenby 
Continued from Page 25. 


swarming over that low-lying spit of 
dirty land. In scarcely any time after 
the sea had wiped Callao off the map, 
merchants were back on the same soil 
again. The high ground in the rear of 
the city proper could not hold them. The 
ships had to come to the nearest point 
for cargoes. Therefore, risk or no risk, 


the land trade came down to meet the | 


ships with their sea-trade. Callao, in 
short was one of the focusing points of 
the great thing called Commerce. Here 
was a strategic point for the exchange of 
goods. Here, as in the Thames, as at 
Havre, or Hamburg, or Montreal, Hali- 
fax, St. John, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert to-day, was a convenient 
point for the caravans of sea and land to 
meet. And here, as in all other great 
ports, was competition! 

Fascinating, of course. Night after 
night, coming off duty after my turn with 
the loading gangs—we had unshipped our 


lumber and were taking sugar for Seattle 


—TI lingered with my fellows of the fo’- 
esle or alone, puffing a short pipe and 
starring out over the rail at the city’s 
murk. I loathed the city but it com- 
manded attention. It was like watching 
a McGill-Varsity football game, or a big 
Ottawa hockey match, or like—did you 
ever, aS you were going in or coming out 


| 





of Montreal, to or from Toronto, see the | 
Grand Trunk and the C.P.R. trains race | 


with one another for the short distance 
over which the tracks are parallel? Did 
you ever see the driving-rods straining, 
the fireman on the opposite train sweating 
in the glow of the open fire-box, the faces 
of the passengers pressed in white blurs 
against the pane of glass, to see whether 
your train or their’s was gaining? The 
feeling of exhilaration, the desire to enter 
the struggle and be a part of the great 
warring factions of trade, came to life 
within me as I watched sordid Callao. 
Were there not young and old men work- 
ine to the limit of their strength to sell 
their goods at better advantage than their 
competitors? Were there not others, put- 
tine every ounce of cunning into making 
keener purchases than their competitors? 
Were there not men in that dull-looking, 
sweating city, directing every particle of 
energy toward making each process in 
brvciress better than the last—better than 
the other fellow’s? I took a long breath. 
Tlic was a better business world than I 
had sensed from the security of old Van- 
de vort’s office. There I had seen the side 
of the man who had won. Now I glimpsed 
the other side, the side of the man who 
savs “T will win!” 

I can remember the plan I formed that 
ni~'t. IT wovld stay with the ship as far 
as Seattle. There, with what wages were 
co ime to me. I would desert. I would 
ge* hack to New York by some means or 
arother and get into trade. No office 
wo ': for me. No application to Vander- 
vo + for help. I wanted to handle mer- 
chor dise: to byv and sell: to reach and— 
yes. over-reach if I dared: match my wit, 
m: vdgment, my skill and wit against 
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“YANKEE” Ratchet Breast Drill 


It will pay you 
to write for the 
***VYANKEE’ 
Tool Book,” as 
offered in this 
ad. It shows all 
the“ YANKEE” 
Tools for bor- 
ing in wood, 
drilling in 
metal, driving 
and drawing 
screws, illus- 
trates the tools 
in use and tells 
of their time- 
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stantly, wit drill in work. 








Five adjust- 
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No. 1555—3-jaw 


: . huck 
Right- and left-hand Ratchet No. 555——2-jaw 
Double right-hand Ratchet p eS 


In Double Ratchet adjust 


ment, any movement of crank, 
to or fro. and no matter how 
slight, causes drill to feed con- 
tinuously. 


Your dealer can supply you 





and labor - sav- 
ing benefits 
fer you. 


(1) Plain drill:(2) Left-hand <~ ’ 
ratchet:(3) Right hand rat Write for Yantee* Tool Book" for me 
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Yellow Package 


Make your specifications read 


ing a few minutes, strain and pour over the softened 

gelatine. Add juice of a lemon, and when the jelly is 

beginning to set, mould in 2 cups cooked and chopped 

veal, chicken or other meats. Slice and serve on platter. 
Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Dessert, 
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Jelly, Salad, and Pudding Re- 
cipes your grocer’s name Pint sample for 2-cent 


stamp and your grocer’s name. 
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“Sovereign” Hot Water Boiler 


When your Architect, or the Builder of 
your new home, gives you the choice of 
any of the best boilers made, consider 
well the exclusive merits of the 
“Sovereign’’—the boiler with the larger 
first section and the wide flared flues 
adapted for burning hard or soft coal or 
wvod. 


A little thoughtful inquiry will lead any person 
interested in the house heating problem directly 
to the *' Ask your friends who are 
householders 
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Write us for the Sovereign Bulletin. 
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To All FORD OWNERS 


STOP CRANKING! 
EQUIP your CAR with a 


PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 


Don't get out in front. Start your Car 
from the seat. 


$25.00 Complete, f.o.b. Hamilton. 








Can be installed in 1 to 2 hours by any mechan 











No Labor Live Agents Wanted. Write Us Now. 
No Danger H 
No Inconvenience The Perfection Auto Starter Co. 
Strictly Mechanical 
Easily Attached HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NOW FOR THE JOYS OF CANOEING! 


° * ° 

Have You Everything in Readiness? 
In selecting a canoe, look for strength, beauty of line, speed and carrying apacity Zee fc. C. C. 
‘anoes have all these features rhe construction is thorough. The smallest detail is given care 
ful attention 


There are many reasons why the C. C. C. should be your choice Catalog “A 


explains. Write for one. 
The Canadian 


Canoe Co. 
Peterborough, Ont. 

















WINCARNIS as a 
lood Tonic 


Our blood is composed of red and white corpuscles 

the red to nourish the body, the white to fight 
disease. In Anaemia, the red corpuscles are more 
or less deficient. Thus the blood cannot properly 
<ustain and nourish the body. The eyes become 
dull, the face white, and a feeling of intense weari- 
ness pervades the whole svstem. There is nothing so 
effective in Anaemia as ‘Winearnis.’ Because ‘Win- 
earnis’ floods the body with new, rich, red blood, 
which gives a sparkle to the eves, brings the roses 
into the cheeks, and gives new vigour, new vitality 


and new life to the whole body. Will you try it? 
Price—Pint Bottles 90c, Quart Bottles $1.50 


Begin to get well FREE Siz” ‘he Cov 


pon Below 








he Famous English Tonic 


A LIBERAL trial bottle will be sent you upon receipt of ten cents in 
FREE stamps to pay cost of packing and delivery. Send to-day to Frank 
S. Ball, Canadian Agent 
———— a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee 
MR. F. S. BALL Dept. “1" 114 Jarvis St.. Toronto : ; 
enclose 10 Piease send me a trial size bottle of WINCARNIS—Free 
NAME . 


ADDRESS 





the other man’s. And all other men’s! 
The full strength of the sea seemed to be 
behind me. I saw no obstacles. I saw 
only opportunities to match my strength 
against other men’s strength in business. 
The fo’csle became a mere incident and 
the round of work and abuse did not touch 
my inner plan. I had a new dignity, a 
self-confidence based upon a big plan in 
life, and the strength and confidence to 
tackle it. I knew too little of real business 
to be afraid. 


Ill. 


HREE days out of Callao I did fo: 
George Hoover, the mate. This is 
not a confession of murder for I was tried 
and acquitted by the captain—or say 
rather the captain’s wife. Anderson, to 
whom I mentioned this fact before start- 
ing to write this chapter, was first of all 
horrified, then vaguely uneasy. Now I 
think he understands it 
The many outbreaks between the bucko 
mate and the land-lubber recruit had not 
resulted in complete victory for the mate. 
There had been many encounters but, on 
the advice of a wise old seaman whose 
bunk was over mine, I never tried to do 
more than defend myself well. To beat 
George Hoover in a fight meant, said the 
old seaman, sure death. Hoover’s author- 
ity would be gone and the only recourse 
open to him then would be some trick, 
some foul manoeuvre, that would put his 
opponent out of the way. 
Three days our, in heavy weather, the 
mate came forward with a quarrel ready- 
made in his own mind. He would have 


no d———d gentlemen aboard the ship, and 
if the captain wouldn’t teach me manners, 
by ,he would. The details don’t mat 
ter. The other members of the crew who 


saw the fight said that Hoover struck 
first. The fight was going evenly enough, 
when I placed a left on the mate’s jaw. 
Seeing the right coming, he endeavored to 
escape it, lost his footing and came down 
with the roll of the schooner, on the deck. 
Under his head was the edge of the iron 
coaming, intended to keep the ordinary 
wash of the deck out of the small shelter 
space beneath the fo’ecsle head, and 
leading to the fo’esle proper. Hoove 
died. 

Out of the fo’esle, as the first mate 
fell, came a younger man, William Hoover 
the second mate, brother to the first. He 
had better reach and twenty pounds the 
better of me in weight. I went down in 
shamefully short time. It was a brutal 
affair in which the second mate’s boots 
figured after I was down. I have a scar 
in my cheek and another on the temple 

from William Hoover’s boot. It was 
copper-toed. When I came to Hoover was 
first mate, and was declaiming to a circle 
of sailors, the captain and the captain’s 
wife sitting at the head of my bunk, how 
I had killed his brother. The captain’s 
wife merely nodded her head and made a 
clucking sound with her tongue. The 
captain wrote down in the log-book my 
statement of the case, for fear I should 
die. They expected me to die then, but 
when I recovered they tried me. Though 
the mate and a half-dozen of his partisans 
stood on the other side, the rest of the 
watch, led by the little old woman, main- 
tained my defence. The captain wrote a 
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O room is too small for a “Peerless” 
N Folding Table, because it is so 
compact that it may be slipped 
under the sofa when notin use. Ready 
in a jiffy when you want it for sewing 
for lunch—for any one of a hundred 
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MACLEAN’ 


long account of the evidence of each man 
in the log, and signed his own verdict, 
laboriously. 

I was released from irons. But a week 
before we were due at Seattle a belaying 
pin was dropped from nowhere, close by 
my feet. A partisan of Hoover’s was 
aloft at the time. Other petty accidents 
took place now and again. At Seattle, 
as we lay to, waiting for a pilot the 
night of our arrival, the Captain’s wife 
sent for me. 

“Look’ee, young man,” she said, as I 
faced her and the captain in the little 
combination chart-house and bed-room 
for the captain, “Yon Hoover means 
trouble for ye ashore. The captain here, 
and m’self have been thinkin’ of y’r case. 
Y’r pay is eighty dollars. When we get 
alongside the wharfage the captain wil! 
send ye with a message ashore—with the 
customs papers and himself. Ye will go 
up through the city with him on his mes- 
sage. There will be none leave the ship 
at the same time. But ye must fend for 
y’rself after ye deliver the message.” 

On the flood tide we heaved over a line 
to the pilot’s boat. At two in the morning 
we were made fast by the snubbing posts 
of the Eagle Wharf. At dawn, as ar- 
ranged by the captain, I was to come aft 
for my message. As I stepped out of the 
fo’esle door I was met with a glancing 
blow in the face. I knocked someone over 
and ran. Others leaped in my path, si- 
lently. I reached the captain’s door and 
found the skipper muffling himself for 
his journey ashore. I took his letter and 
making a rude excuse, left him, ran up 
onto the poop and down the long plank 
that had been laid from the stern to the 
wharf. Some one, not the captain, darted 
over the plank in my wake, stumbled ard 
with an oath fell into the waters of the 
harbor. I paid no heed. A water-front 
policeman made to stop me but was too 
sleepy. 

In an hour I was out of the vicinity of 
the Seattle waterfront in a small tavern 
apparently frequented by real estate 
dealers. I was reading the address on the 
letter which the captain’s wife had given 
me 


(To Be Continued.) 


What Canada Loses 
by Waste 


Continued from Page 22 


solutely essential. Yet farmers neglect 
to bother with it. The result is what? 
A waste of butter because of poor qual- 
ity. In the last five years, 
lost almost entirely its butter market in 
the western provinces, because of the 
deteriorating quality of the product. Wit- 
ness the comment of Mr. L. A. Zufelt, 
Director of the Kingston Dairy School: 
“It is evident that much of our 
butter will not command the highest price 
and will gradually grow in disfavor unless 


Ontario has 


quite 


we maintain a standard, if not bette 
than, at least equal to the best foreign 
imports.” 

Hear Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy Com- 


missioner for Canada: “It is significant 
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| nna that while the demand for butter from 
the East has decreased, the direct ship- 
ments from New Zealand to Vancouver 


are expected to be 25 to 30 per cent. larger You need 
than last year.” This was uttered in 

January, 1914. not shake 
ing at Stratford last year: “I have before this bottle 


Hear, yet, Mr. I. W. Steinhoff, speak- 
my mind a lot of 190 boxes handled dur- 
|B ing the past season of western Ontario 
H butter, upon which the finish was so bad SAUCE 
= that in any discriminating market it 
5 would affect the selling price to the ex- 
tent of one-half to ar aaa per pound.” is so late blended— 

Is not this the most gross waste—to there 1s no sediment—the 

produce an article that should bring a 
good top price, and spoil its sale by sloven- 
ly methods of finishing and marketing? 
! Ontario makes good cheese—another 
dairy product—and the world market 
keenly awaits it. But we spoil its sale 
and damage its fair name in two ways. 
First, by shipping when it is still “green.” 
In his report for 1914, the Dairy Commis- 
l sioner for Canada says: 

“The practice of shipping green im- 
mature cheese still continues with many 
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import eggs each year to the number of 
over thirty million dozen. 

In a recent issue of a current magazine 
appeared a story throwing a lurid side- 
light on another form of farm waste. Two 
men driving over the prairie saw, behind 
an unused barn and hub-deep in drifting 
snows, a new-model Ford automobile. It 
had given good service during the sum- 
mer and fall and had been stored in what 
a pioneer not irreverently called “God’s 
implement shed”—under the blue sky. 
How many snow-covered mounds on 
prairie farms to-day represent waste of 
farm machinery? On how many farms of 
Eastern Canada is the old, thick-grown 
orchard the only storchouse for farm 
implements. How long will a one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-dollar binder remain effici- 
ent if left during the entire season at the 
mercy of the elements? Statistics would 
show that, in Western Canada particular- 
ly, the loss per annum from ruination of 
unprotected farm machinery is appalling. 

Waste must not be taken to mean alone 
the waste of the whole or primal product; 
the term applies quite as much to the by- 
product or refuse which may be involved. 
We in Canada do not waste very much of 
the wheat and oats we produce, however 
improvident we may be in their produc- 
tion. But we do waste—and that most 
flagrantly—certain by-products of our 
wheat and oats. These grains are 
cleaned in elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur and a material called 
“screenings” or “cleanings’’ remains. 
Last year there was at these two ports 
almost two million bushels of this ma- 
terial. What became of it? Shrewd 
Americans came over and took back with 
them over 50,000 of the 60,000 tons of 
screenings piled at our two upper lake 
ports. We retained a paltry 10,000 tons 
for ourselves. What became of the 50,000 
tons? Listen to these facts, as given by an 
expert of the Seed Branch: 

“A large proportion of elevator screen- 
ings is of good feeding value. The Ameri- 
can feeders and feed manufacturers im- 
ported last year 50,000 tons of our screen- 
ings, against an ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent. and freight charges to Chicago 
and Buffalo by lake and rail. The finished 
products, in the shape of dairy and poul- 
try feeds and even mutton and eggs, are 
returned to Canada against more freight 
and duty charges. Last year we imported 
from the United States over 13,000,000 
dozen eggs, costing over $2,500,000 and 
over 4,000,000 pounds of mutton and 
lamb.” 

Is that waste? Why not preserve and 
feed those screenings at home? If no one 
else ventures, why cannot the Federal 
Government maintain flocks of sheep at 
Port Arthur and Fort William to turn 
into profit our two million bushels of 
wasted food product? 

Ontario is being urged to greater pro- 
duction. Wheat is being sowed on what 
formerly was pasture land. Farmers have 
been heard to say, “My cattle will suffer 
this year for lack of pasture.” Why? 
Stretching across this province, covering 
the northern half of six or seven counties, 
from Ontario county eastward, is a belt of 
land unsuited to tillage. It is rocky in 
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Ask yourself this question :— 
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“Canada’s Biggest Piano Value?” 


Now think! 
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spots with interspaces richly grassed, well 
wooded with cedars and firs and abound- 
ing in fresh-water lakes. It is a great 
natural pasture ground. Besides, there 
are thousands of islands in our great 
lakes—isolated, rich in fodder grass and 
on the trade routes of Canada. Why not 
use this great belt of Ontario, now abso- 
lutely wasted, for the herding of sheep 
and cattle? 

Impracticable—utterly impossible you 
say? Perhaps so. Yet one man, a Toronto 
lawyer, has the run of 16,000 acres of this 
land—practically for nothing, it being 
Crown land—on which he keeps a large 
number of cattle. These graze all summer 
and during the late fall months are fed 
on baled hay and grain in the shelter of 
dense evergreen bush. About Christmas 
time, the cattle come to Toronto market 
in good condition and bring good returns, 
nearly all of which is clear profit, above 
the capital cost of the animals. If a man 
can do this, why not a company or a pro- 
vincial Government? We would rather 
let the millions of acres of good natural 
feeding ground go to absolute waste. 

“Open an office in Toronto in any year 
and you can get 5,000 idle men to enroll 
themselves as desiring employment.” This 
is the declaration of one who this winter 
has overseen the transfer of hundreds of 
idle men to temporary or permanent occu- 
pation. If his statement is true, even in 
a lesser degree than his words imply, 
surely this is waste—waste of labor, 
waste of men. The great surplus the city 
has is labor; the country is crying for 
laborers. Why cannot the waste of labor 
be overcome, or alleviated, by the in- 
auguration of some such system as the 
Labor Exchanges of Great Britain? This 
is far too young a country to be tormented 
by what seems to be a permanent condi- 
tion of unemployment affecting thou- 
sands. This year, at least, one does not 
need to dwell upon the “waste of labor.” 
It is too painfully apparent. 

The instances of wastefulness of 
national character are innumerable. And 
in seeking a general reason for such 
prodigality, it is possibly because of the 
lack of thrift and economy in the private 
practice of the individual. At any rate 
sufficient evidence has been shown to im- 
press upon the popular mind of Canada 
the need for a national economy which 
might be expressed in the words, “Watch 
and Waste Not.” 


Fish Driven from North Sea 


A curious feature of the European war 
is the effect that the heavy cannonading 
by warships has had on the fish of the 
North Sea. It is reported that great 
shoals of fish came up into the rivers and 
canals of Holland, leaping out of the 
water as they sometimes do on a summer 
day, and that there were swarms of fish 
in places where they had never been found 
before. It is thought that the cannonad- 


| ing disturbed the fish. 


Two Women and a 
Man 


Continued from Page 18. 


pulled it from its confines every time she 
did her hair!) the flicker of her fringed 
eyes and the tiny dimple hiding in the 
corner of her mouth; he watched until a 
dull ache tortured him and his breath 
became uneven. 

She nodded an answer to his questions 
without turning her head. Then when he 
talked on, she turned and looked him 
steadily in the eye. “Don’t keep chatter- 
ing to me during the performance,” she 
scolded. “It is awfully bad form.” 

He understood the unspoken command 
and turned dutifully back to his hostess, 
not without asking, however, with high- 
handed impudence: “Do you always ob- 
serve the conventions?” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“So you like him?” asked Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish as she prepared to bid her hostess 
good night. 

“I think he is absolutely perfect” 
gushed the other with childish impulsive 
ness. 

“Tut, tut, my child! Not so fast! Our 
brave Wood—or rather I should say, 
Crompton—is no gilded saint; he is as 
far from perfect as the imagination will 
carry you. Attractive, I grant, but poor 
and ambitionless.” 

“How can you say that?” 

“Why, look at him! He is poor be- 
cause he ordered a frugal dinner—not the 
sort one would take if one had eaten well 
a few hours earlier, rather the sort which 
is nourishing but inexpensive. And his 
clothes were old. His linen was cheap but 
immaculate, as they say in books, and 
yet he does nothing to remedy these little 
inconsequentialities, as you must have 
gathered from his own conversation.” 

“You mean he has no sort of employ- 
ment?” 

“Obviously not.” 

“Well, I don’t care! He is the most 
adorable man I ever met, and you were 
simply dear to introduce him to me.” 

“No trouble at all! Glad you find him 
amusing. And as our cousins say, nous 
verrons ce que nous verrons!” She 
laughed, pushed Kate into her own room 
and locked the door. 

At six o’clock the following evening 
when Kate was beginning to dress for 
dinner with Crompton, Mrs. MacTavish 
lay inert in bed. She coughed several 
times, 

“T am in for a case of influenza,” she 
wheezed. “Couldn’t stir from here.” The 
sight of the other’s face brought a hoarse 
little laugh. 

“Oh, you are to put on that coral crepe 
and go, yourself, my dear! It would 
hardly be fair to disappoint poor Wood 
at the eleventh hour.” 

“But I can’t go and leave you,” pro- 
tested Kate, almost thinking for the mo- 
ment that she meant it. 

“Oh, horrors! Are you one of those 
human blights who sit around with a 
poultice in one hand and thermometer in 
the other? Who listen with an ear on the 
patient’s chest for each sneeze and who 
insist upon keeping a sick person com- 
pany? If you are, you should be arrested. 
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You should be punished by law! The idea 
of any one sitting about and watching 
my heart beat, so to speak, would drive 
me into hopeless delirium!” 

“Do you think I should go alone?” 
asked Kate, feebly. 

Mrs. MacTavish sat up long enough to 
look about for a missile to hurl. 

“Did you not come here for adventure?” 
she croakingly demanded. “To get away 
from crushing respectability? 
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Be sure it’s a WISCONSIN motor 
perhaps the new ‘Wisconsin Junior’ 
shown here. Then you won't have to tinker 
with your little power plant to keep it on 
the job. You can always bank,on a 
WISCONSIN Detachable 
> : Row Boat Motor 
The motor shown here, the ‘Wisconsin 
Junior,’’ is the latest addition to 
ir line. It meets the de 
mand for a thoroughly reli 
e row boat motor at a 
low price. 
The distinct features of the 
higher - priced Wisconsin 
Motors are clearly 


man? Are you not six and thirty by your lessly. 
own admission ?—and that would from an 
ordinary woman mean about three and 
forty: And are you not able to call a 
policeman if you need one?” 

The grateful creature threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed and cried a few 
| hysterical tears. 

“Oh, please don’t think me a perfect 
cow,” she wailed. “I want to go—so 
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vised. “Not about what you long for and 
haven’t, but about what you do. Don’t 
hesitate to let him know about your money 

| and—well, your capabilities. Don’t hide a big demand for a GOOD motor 
your glimmer under a cloud. Tell him all at a low price. Cash in on it: 
the funny things you told me, such as the Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co., Kelly St., Milwaukee, Wis 
case of the husbands clustering in the hall  —————— 
and drawing lots to see who will take 
you home. Keep your wits about you and 
be amusing. Watch what he eats and 
see that he is served twice to the things 
he likes. Pour his coffee yourself and 
remember that he takes two lumps and 
no cream. Whatever you do, DON’T talk 

| about me—TI loathe having my ears burn, 
and I want to go to sleep.” 

As the door closed upon Kate and a too 
obvious odor of hyacinth dispersed, Mrs. 
MacTavish got up and began to dress. 
She made an excellent dinner in the hotel 
and spent the evening with a novel and 
box of chocolates for company. 

Kate came into her room the next 

morning, her ample proportions encased 

| in an expensive pea-green negligée. Mrs. 


howing full line of sever 





|| 
Ht | om are 
| much—I am ashamed to tell you! But, > ao 

| I know-he will be bored with just me. tion, Battery or 
| | What shall I talk about?” ce 
Words of impatience which had risen ner 38 
| H _ to Mrs. MacTavish’s lips died there as she st of 
I} |] inilatdattuilitid Hilt looked into Kate’s intense face. She an 

| NAAT “at IP age eat get 
| Laneeeeeenannad tiat? thought a moment. : ; against the natu = asked 

“Talk to him about yourself,” she ad- r'the tiller to maintain a straight 
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DEALERS: Here’s a Wisconsin 
you need in your store. There's 


a double purpose. It not only i aiaectasai 

enhances the beauty of your premises, but also 

protects it and your children and property 

as well. It keeps out marauding animals and 

trespassers. It protects your lawns and flowers 

and always gives your home grounds that or- 
derly, pleasing appearance. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing 


| is the result of years of fence building. It 
| is built to last — to retain its beauty and 
grace for years to come and should not be 

juy fencing 
1ilt of strong, 








confused with the cheap, s} 


Offered. Peerless fence is b 
stiff wire which will not sag and the 
heavy galvanizing plus the heavy zinc 
enamel] is the best possible assurance 
against rust. 


Send for Catalog 
Shows many beautiful designs of 
fencing suitable for lawns, parks, ceme- 
terivs, et Agencies almost everywhere. 
Active agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


THE BANWELL - HOXIE WIRE FENCE CO., Ltd, 
Winnipeg, Man. Hamilton, Ont. 
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MacTavish still wheezed. 

“So the evening was a success?” she 
asked. 

“Absolutely, as far as I was concerned. 
But I know he missed you, and it was 
absolutely useless, trying not to talk 
about you; everything we said was incom- 
plete unless we mentioned you.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, for instance—we were speak- 
ing of Christian names. I told him mine 
and he said that Katherine had always 
been a favorite of his; that his sister who 
died was called Katherine. Did you know 
her?” 

“No. Go on!” 

“Of course I told him I was not even 
Katherine, but just plain Kate to which 
he answered that there was something in- 
finitely comfortable and reliable about 
Kate; that it would be an easy name to 
come back to. Queer idea, isn’t it?” 

“Very.” 

“Then I said your name suited you, and 
he agreed with me.” 


Ontario Sanitarium of Modern Science 
| offers restoration to sufferers who have found 









t no relief from other methods 

r lern drugless treatment of diseases embraces 

O path Chir >, Thermo Bath, Mental Thera 
Hydro Therapy, Rest Cure, and the latest uses 

t tricity Stubborn diseases that have not yielded 
known methods of he g have yielded to the 

treatmer in(i/ many lives have been saved. 

Dr. J. H. D founder of this Institution, has treated 


sm diseases successfully by these scien 
> method 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
Prospectus free. 


DR. J. H. DUNN, President, 


Ontario’Sanitarium of Modern Science, Ltd. 


106 Graham Street 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA 























50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Com- 

pany in issuing a catalog showing the specialty of each. It tells 
vhere you can buy any kind of a boat from a $124 complete fishing 
launch to a $250 mahogany finished express launch equipped with 
sel f-starting 6-cvl., 4-cycle Gray motor. Write for this big catalog 
tod:y,free. Also Gray Marine Engine Catalog showing full line 





of 2and4cvele marine motors, $5 upwards, one to six cylinders. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 466 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








“He agreed with you?” 
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“Certainly, Why do you ask like that?” 

“Because—er, well, as a matter of fact, 
I was not aware that he knew—or remem- 
bered my Christian name.” 

“Oh, I may have told him,” returned 
the other, lightly. “I forget. Anyway, 
that is the way you came into that part of 
the conversation, and he said he couldn’t 
imagine you with any other name but 
Cherry. ‘Cherry,’ he said. ‘Cherry!’ 
Honestly, he repeated it half a dozen 
times in the oddest way! I am sure he 
is in love with you.” 

Mrs. MacTavish raised her hands to 
heaven. 

“Shades of Olympians,” she groaned, 
“for sentimental drivel and impossible, 
romantic situations, commend me to an 
unmarried woman over thirty!” 

Kate laughed. 

“We had a lovely time, after that. Mr. 
Crompton suggested that as long as we 
were adventuring, we go the whole thing 
and get tremendously friendly. He and I 
commenced using our Christian names 
last night and—we called you—by yours, 
too. I hope you don’t mind.” 

The widow poised a piece of toast in 
mid-air, speechless. 

“A pair of senile idiots, you two,” she 
commented, finally. “Hopelessly daft! I 
don’t care a hang what you call me, but 
don’t call every man who looks at me, in 
love with me!” 

She kept to her bed for three days, 
gargling assiduously while Kate was with- 
in earshot from a bottle marked peroxide, 
but which actually contained perfectly 
clear water; she wheezed, whispered and 
croaked her words until assured that her 
companion was safe in Crompton’s hands, 
then she would dress, take long tramps, 
poke about the shops or amuse herself in 
one of the thousand ways of persons who 
are amply sufficient unto themselves. She 
listened with apparent levity and care- 
lessness to Kate’s minutely detailed con- 
versations with Crompton, but in reality 
she paid particular attention suggesting 
topics for her to discuss, advising where 
to strengthen and where to obliterate im- 
pressions which she must have allowed 
Crompton to form. Beside trying to edu- 
cate her in the dangerous art of fascina- 
tion, she almost persuaded Kate to be- 
lieve that Crompton wanted her, alone. 

And during all this she was receiving 
notes from him every day; pleading notes, 
impudent notes, theatening notes, accus- 
ing notes, the sort a man would write in 
the full knowledge of his own impotence— 
and longing. 

Two days later Kate returned from tea, 
unusually quiet. Cherry MacTavish 
looked at her shrewdly but said nothing. 
Just before dinner she blurted: 

“Do you know Mrs. MacTavish—and 
by the way, isn’t it funny that after all, 
I find that easier than Cherry?—do you 
know—I believe—now please don’t think 
me a mawkish fool—I believe he likes 
me.” 

Cherry sat very still and waited. 

“There has been quite a change in his 
manner these last two days—I don’t im- 
agine it, it’s there. He is more thought- 
ful, not of me, exactly, he could not be 
that, the angel! but he is considering 
something. You know what I mean!” 

“Well so far, so good, then. And do 
you think that if this considering has to 
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BRUCE’S SEEDS “=. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


(Prices Prepaid) 













Bruce's Collection Floral Gems, 1 pkt. each 6 varieties, 
Fine Annuals, each separate, many colors, for 25c. 
Bruce’s Peerless Collection Tall Nasturtiums, 1 pkt. each o 

finest varieties, separate colors, for 25c. 
Bruce's Royal Nosegay Collection Sweet Peas, 1 pkt. each 6 superb 
sorts; separate colors, for 25c. 
Bruce’s Peerless Collection Dwarf Nasturtiums, 1 pkt. each of 6 fines: 
sorts, separate colors, for 25c. 
Bruce’s Empire Collection Asters, 1 pkt. each of 4 magnificent varieties, separate, ¢ 
colors, for 25c. 
Bruce’s ‘‘A’’ Vegetable Collection, 6 pkts. different varieties, our selection, for 25c. 
Bruce’s ‘‘B’’ Vegetable Collection, 12 pkts. different varieties, our selection, for 50c. 
Bruce’s ‘‘C’’ Vegetable Collection, 11 pkts. different varieties and %-lb. each, Beans 
Corn and Peas, our selection, for 75c. 


FREE Our handsomely illustrated 112-page catalogue of Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seed 
“ Plants, Bulbs, Poultry Supplies, Garden Implements, ete., for 191 Send for 


John A. Bruce & Co., Limited, 


Hamilton, Ontario 
Established Sixty-five years 
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One man will go out and buy a very cheap lawn mower and flatter himself 
that he has picked up a bargain—another will pay a big price for a lawn 
mower, believing that what costs the most must necessarily be the best. 
Wrong reasoning in both cases. The best buy is always a Taylor-Forbes 
~wawn Mower at just the regular price. 


ESTABLISHED 39 YEARS 


Made and Guaranteed by the Taylor-Forbes Comp iny, Limited, Guelph, Canada. ; 
by nearly all the Hardware Dealers in Canada. The best-known models are “* Adanac, 
‘* Empress,’’ ‘‘ Woodyatt"’ and ** Star.’’ If your dealer has not in stock the size Tay lor- 
Forbcs michine you want, he may wire or ‘phone, at our expense, for immediate delivery. 


For sale 


“%.. My $3 Exerciser now $1.36 postpaid 


Until further notice I will send one complete SS. 


< Muscle Builder Outfit » 


é 

to any reader of MacLean’s Magazine, upon receipt of Phas 

$1.00—just one-third of the regular price I will als ’ 
include a complete body-building course of instructions containing { ten. 
24 selected exercises. The Muscle Builder wil] meet the requir a 5 
ments of any person—weak or strong—man, woman or child. ¢ ain 
be used to exercise any muscles in the body . K 

A CHEST EXPANDER ALSO : 


With each outfit I will give an extra handle, without charge, 
by which the Muscle Builder can instantly be converted into a 
most effective Chest Expander to be used for developing the chest 
and lungs. Take advantage of this opportunity while it lasts 
‘Send your order to-day 


Studio 700, 110 W. 42nd St., New York 
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do with you, you have made up your 
mind?” 
a a) For an answer Kate Gordon hid her 


= “ face in her hands, overcome by emotion— 
»motion which for very lack of expressior 
Kill two birds =| | ? 
. | a pain throughout her bod 
| i pain t rougnou er poay. 
with one stone | “We were talking about marriage this 








had become so atrophied that it lay like 
afternoon,” she said presently, “and 1] 
asked him why he had never married. 
You probably know all about that; then 
he asked me why I had not, and I told 
him! He asked me why you had not— 
again, you know. Don’t be offended, 
please, if I ask you that same question 
Why haven’t you?” 

A look quite new to the ordinary ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. MacTavish crossed 
her face as she answered cynically. 

“Most men, older men, you know, marry 
because they want ease, nursing, pamper- 
ing, because they are tired of drifting and 
want a home. Most women, young women 
marry to satisfy a very feminine curi- 
osity, to gain position or to snap up some 
iid) one that some one else wants. Older 
women marry for convenience, generally. 
Now I have had my curiosity satisfied, I 
and travel via THE _ do not care a rap about nursing, am an 
abominable housekeeper, and don’t want 


to acquire wealth. Furthermore, I find 
men a nuisance about a house. Now go 
and tell your Willis that!” 
But Kate was not listening. 
to the = you think I would make a mistake 
in marrying him—provided I have a 
chance?” she asked, falteringly. 
PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION “Gracious saints! Don’t put the re- 


sponsibility of choosing your husband up- 


Nb 
eo a 


— 7 , 1915 tri : ; on my shoulders! It all depends upon how 
you are planning your 1915 trip to San Francisco, make much you are willing to sacrifice, for the 
sure your ticket reads via Canadian Pacific, otherwise you will world being made for men, demands the 
miss the grandeur and beauty of nature’s most stupendous works grantees seasnnees Eiaes Wannen, Gay Sane 


3 "veel? 78 1: I am not going to offer you any advice 
—The Canadian Rockies. upon the subject, only this much I must 
say, if you marry and find you have made 


BANFF LAKE LOUISE FIELD GLACIER a mistake, be a sport—never snivel! Call 


your mistakes ‘experiences’ even though 














_ Are important tourist stop-over points on the Canadian Pacific an onion by any other name would smell 
Railway route to the Pacific Coast. These have excellent hotel ag q a oil i 
accommodation, with opportunities for riding, climbing, swim- Aad Se eee eT 
ming, boating and golf. “Never mind,” laughed the other. 

' — “Now run away and dress, and don’t wake 
Agents will personally call on you to arrange your itinerary. me when you come in.” 
Wri call ; _ ; ; _For still another two days Cherry made 
rite, phone or call on nearest C. P. R. Representative. flimsy excuses to avoid the pair. If Kate 
saw through them she was too happily 
E. F. L. STURDEE. M. G. MURPHY selfish to care, and if Crompton suffered 
i ee copa : for them there was no sympathetic ear 
Ass’t District Passenger Agent District Passenger Agent into which he could moan. He knew well 
TORONTO TORONTO enough that he went each day to meet 
Kate hoping to find another there; and he 
knew that he was playing a cad’s game 
——_—_—_—_———___—_————-__ with her—for the sake of some one else. 
i He wrote her this note: 
} 
t i) . ‘ . . ° eur! 
| For Our Subscribers’ Every subscription is entered under the Cherry! , 
Infc " name of the town from which the sub- In spite of my earnest pleading you 
| nformation scription is received If v : have seen fit to ignore me, and I know 
t eS f you change that you are not ill. You could at least 
i your address : 2s] ceive Vol “tosnck ie ie-epiiopilgae  t . . 
aes hi oF — prone ive your have sent me a word, a sign. There 
| a , Eat ALAZITG ) aeiay, < 7ays 2ive us "AY be but o > reason for v ti c 
i a eS ae a me nS can be but one reason for your action: 
| — h hd 8 in a 1 liti n to your new one, otherwise we are unable to and I am neither fool enough nor blind 
. % -_ - ection in our mailing list. \s we publish fourteen magazines enough to miss it—you rightly estimate 
and newspapers, please mention MacLean’s MaGAzINE in your letter. your value in my eyes! Deny that you 
: : are afraid to meet me and let me tell 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED | __ ittoyou! Deny that you are withhold- 
{ 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO ne > Ore eee ee ee 
* , making me take something “just as 

















—— ~— . good!” I glory in that knowledge, 








Cherry MacTavish, I glory in it! 

You are cleverly forcing this other 
course upon me, but do you call it a 
kindness? Be merciful and at least 
talk to me about it all. 
be good; 
possible to help you but I will see you! 

Ww. 
Her eyes sought out one sentence in 
the note—“you rightly estimate your 


I promise to | 
I promise to do any thing | 


value in my eyes”—and a sudden thrill | 


passed over her. She caught her breath 
sharply, thrust aside the image of the 


man and at the sight of her own flushed | 


face, tore the note into a score of bits. 
For an answer she sent him, later a 

sheet of her note paper, by Kate. He 

stared at the perfectly blank page a mo- 


ment, puzzled; then looking closely at the | 


motto beneath the crest, he understood. 
The words were MAN DOIT! 


The next evening she announced her | 


convalescence complete and her decision | 


to come down for dinner. In honor of 


the occasion a man named Dickinson was | 


added to the party. 
moment to grasp the situation as Mrs. 
MacTavish explained it—entirely by sug- 
gestion. 
easy tolerance which said as plainly as 
words: 

“Well, you are a bally old ass, my man, 


It took him but a | 


He treated Crompton with an | 


to prefer any one in the world to Cherry, | 


but it is not my funeral, you know!” 

And Crompton being perfectly aware of 
this, chafed under it. Kate on the con- 
trary was supremely happy at being 
thrust into his portion. She did not mind 
at all, being left out of a very personal 
conversation between her guest and Dick- 
inson, who talked for the most part in an 
undertone. But when Crompton tried to 
do the same thing with Mrs. MacTavish, 
she sat languidly back in her chair, made 
not the slightest effort to listen and then 
remarked petulantly: 

“Don’t mutter, my dear Wood! 
hear you!” 

During the entire evening she never 
relaxed toward him, and if she saw the 
agony which from time to time crept into 
his eyes, no one was the wiser. 

Finally, after supper he took a stand. 

“TI want to have a few words with you— 
alone, if I may,” he said to Mrs. MacTav- 
ish, quite distinctly. “Can’t we go into 
the Turkish Room a moment?” 

“Of course,” she returned lightly. “We 
will all go, and while you are pouring 
dark confessions into my ear, Kate can 
talk to Dickie in a far corner. I will 
make them promise not to listen.” 

That was the best he could do. 

He drew a chair around facing hers and 
with his back to the others. She masked 
her feelings whatever they were, behind 
a pair of smiling lips. But her eyes were 
bright and frightened. He saw that and 
was glad. 

“T want to know,” he began without 
preamble, “why you, of all people, chose 
me, of all people, for this beastly horrid 
part?” 

“T had the interest of both of you at 
heart. And any way,” she hedged lamely, 
“T did not foresee at the moment that it 
would go as far as—this.” 

“Still,” he argued his eyes drinking 
greedily every detail of her, “still, 


I can’t 


if it | 


had not been I, it would have been some | 


one else, wouldn’t it? Now my plea is to 
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Made tn LaSalle and 
Peru Ill by Westclox 


For That Big Monday 





IGHT after that short 
Saturday—for a run- 
ning start at that 
bunch of work Monday 
morning, and a prompt 
get-away at five-thirty to a 
hot dinner at home—Big 


Ben. 


Set him for any hour you wish. 
He will have you at the desk at 
any time you say—with one 





straight five-minute ring that can't 
miss fire or with ten gentler taps 
every other half minute for ten 
minutes. 


Big Ben stands seven inches high with 
a clear deep-toned bell, large black 
hands and bold numerals which show up 
clearly in the dim early light 


His price is $2.50 in the States—$3.00 
in Canada. See him at your dealer’s 
If not there, a money order to his makers, 
‘*Westclox, La Salle, Illimois,” will 
bring him to your address— postpaid 























Get Busy Now Before the Spring Comes 








kind of motor boat or sail boat having auxiliary power. 


down or the frame end any part required. 
Finished halle ready for shipment. 


and have some fun building a launch for 
yourself. Just a dandy way of putting 
in the winter evenings. Then, when spring 
comes, you'll have a craft to be proud of 
built entirely to your own eatisfaction 
Look at the saving you'll make apart from 
the enjoyment. 
We can furnish the frame witb plans, 
patterns and instructions for building any 
Or we can furnish the entire bull knock 


Write fer further information and learn how you can spend 


your time in pleasure and prefit. 


ROBERTSON BROS., 


Foot of Bay St., 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
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“a, Guaranteed 
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=I Roofing— 

best responsibility 
Why accept a doubtful guarantee 


on roofing when you can get one signed by 
the largest manufacturer of roofing and 
building papers in the world, with a saving 
in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


° 
Roofing 

our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years for 1-ply, 
10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years for 3-ply. We also make 
lower-priced roofing, slate-surfaced shingles, building 
papers, wall boards, out-door paints, plastic cement, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 


behind them, 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's laryest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Ruilding Papers. 
New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnatl, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, 
London, Hamburg, Sydney. 


Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, 
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A MEDIUM-HEIGHT COLLAR FOR 
CONSERVATIVE DRESSERS 


20c., or 3 for 50c, 
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Canada’s Best Men’s Stores. 
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Here’s a Money Saver! 
THE BOSTON PENCIL POINTER 


Sharpens Pencils quickly. Very 


onvend 
ent Low cost. Durable, satisfactory 
Pays its own cost many times r. G 
yne working for you 
to-day 
Mailed = post- 50 ’ 
paid to any 
address, tur - 


The A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
44 Adelaide Street W. 
TORONTO 

















| she told me what real hunger was. 


| people 


' derstand! 
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| let that some one else have a go, and 


thereby free me.” 

“Oh, how can you?” she cried. “I am 
not that scheming and vulgar! I never 
had any such idea when we left home; I 
hardly knew her until that night when 
I have 
sO many men—have had so many 
in my life, I never dreamed how 
and drab hers was—Then I saw— 


known 


barren 
you!” 

“You saw me!” His tone was passion- 
ate and bitter. “And without a qualm you 
lured me into a sort of trap, you threw me 
into the breach, you took away the prize 
which would have made the game worth 
while, never stopping to think what my 


| hunger was.” 


She looked away from him and en- 


| trenched herself behind woman’s strong- 
| est fortification—wit. 


“T saw how frugal your dinner was!” 
He did not laugh. 
“You were not obliged to go on with 


| it,” she added ungenerously. 


“T am not obliged to go on with it now,” 
he flung at her savagely. 


“Oh! You wouldn’t throw her over—?” 


| she was off her guard and frightened. 


Now he laughed. “What is it to you?” 

“It is a great deal to her; I believe it 
would kill her. And indeed it is more to 
you than you will confess.” 

“T am accustomed to being without 
money,” he said, rather coarsely “and by 
God, Cherry, there is something I want 


| far more than wealth.” 


He stifled a groan by putting his hands 
over his face, and then when he could not 


| see, a change passed over hers, a look of 
| tenderness and longing took the place 


of the mask she had worn. 

“Poor boy,” she whispered. “Forgive 
me—I could not have known how it was 
going toend. Indeed, indeed, I am miser- 
ably sorry.” And as he raised his head 
she added: 

“Poverty is grim; I have all I want of 


it. You must feel like that, too. Yet she 


with all her money is poorer than either | 


of us.” 

“Cherry,” he interrupted, “surely there 
is happiness even in poverty. I could 
slave for you.” 

She smiled a little ironically, and went 
on with what she was going to say. 

“T believe that in the end material com- 


| forts make for a certain sort of peace— 


as we grow older it is increasingly hard 
to ‘do without.’ So dear boy, remember 
that and do not think of me with bitter- 
ness.” 

“That is your last word then?” 

She nodded. 

He drew his breath sharply between 
his teeth, leaned over to her and deliber- 
ately took her hands in his. Unprepared 
for this, for the throbbing, passionate 
clasp which told her so much more than 
words, the room swam dizzily round and 
she closed her eyes. Then with a con- 


| scious effort she gained something of her 


calmness and rose. 

“T am going now. I will send her 
to you. Good night!” 

He did not rise and did not answer. 

A little later when Kate came into the 
room, her flushed face told the story. 

“Oh, Cherry, darling,” she cried, “I 
can’t thank you in words! You must un- 
What have you not done for 
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me! He does not love me now—” she 
choked slightly—” he told me so; he said 
that there was some one else—but I am 
going to marry him just the same, and 
oh! I never, never will be a bit jealous!” 

She talked on childishly, incoherently 
until Mrs. MacTavish interrupted, shak- 
ing her gently. 

“Listen, girl, listen!” she said, “I want 


you to put aside this delirious mood for a | 


moment and think what I am saying.” 

“Well, what is it? Is it about him?” 

“Of course! Do you realize that you 
are promising to marry a man who is a 
stranger to you—” 

“Nonsense! 
have known him forever! 
amply recommended.” 

Cherry smiled. 

“Leaving me and my recommendation 
entirely out of the question, that is, look- 
ing upon Willis Crompton as a total 
stranger until that night in the cafe, 
would you still be willing to take him on 
his face value?” 

“Certainly,” was the prompt answer. 
“But why are you asking me all the fool- 
ish questions a nervous mother might ask 
her seventeen-year-old daughter? I 
thought you were going to tell me some- 
thing about him—and the woman he loves 
—And oh, Cherry, darling, don’t hate me, 
but I can’t help knowing that it is you!” 

She sank to the floor and clasped Mrs. 
MacTavish about the knees looking up at 
her exactly as a great dog might have 
done. 

And exactly as she would have repulsed 
the pawing of a large and affectionate 
animal, Cherry MacTavish shook her off. 

“Bosh, my dear girl,” she said, rising. 
“T never set eyes on the man until two 
weeks ago to-night!” 


I consider him 


Building Moved Over Water 


An unusual piece of house-moving was 
recently accomplished at Cleveland, Ohio, 
when a three-and-a-half-storey building, 
occupied by a yacht club, was blocked up 


on barges and towed eight miles over Lake | 
Erie to a new site on an island in Rocky | 


River. The structure is 52 by 78 feet in 
size, and placed an aggregate weight on 
the three scows which were employed of 
approximately 310 tons. The largest of 
the barges, 40 ft. 


ported 80 per cent. of the load. When the 





He is not a stranger. I | 





wide and 120 ft. in : 
length, was lashed in the middle and sup- | 


scows had been prepared to receive the | 


building a timber runway was built be- 
tween them and the structure. A steel 
cable was then stretched across a cove, 
some 700 feet wide, in front of the club, 
to acapstan. With the assistance of block 
and tackle, this was turned by a single 
horse, pulling the building up a 10 per 
cent. grade onto the scows. In six hours 
the house rested on the blocks and every- 
thing was ready for the tugs, while only 
about two hours’ time was consumed in 
towing it to its new location in the mouth 
of the river. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About Marie Corelli's ‘‘Innocent. Her Fancy 
and His Fact’’ 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor of Bookseller and Stationer 


Sun Dance Trail” retains its leader- 
ship among the novels in greatest 
demand in Canada in the compilation of 
reports for the past month and “The Eyes 
ef the World” is again second with “The 
Pretender,” reviewed last month, coming 
third and “Innocent: Her Fancy and His 
Fact,” by Marie Corelli, a good fourth. 
The latter is the subject of this month’s 
article as the others have all been re- 
viewed in this department. 

In considering this latest of Miss 
Corelli’s books, one wonders whether, she 
would have come anywhere near attain- 
ing her present position in the world of 
letters had “Innocent: Her Fancy and 
His Fact” been one of her early offerings. 
Certainly it is not to be compared with 
“Thelma,” or others of the books on which 
this writer’s fame rests. On the other 
hand there is a book, “The Rosary,” to 
which, in many characteristics, this book 
may be compared and think of the re- 
markable success scored by that book in 
point ef widespread popularity. Who 
knows but that this Corelli book might 
not have been similarly received. But cer- 
tainly Marie Corelli’s prestige to-day 
would not be what it is without those 
earlier novels of outstanding merit bear- 
ing it up. 

Innocent, the name which forms part of 
the title of the book under consideration, 
is a girl of eighteen at the opening of the 
tale and in a glimpse of her previous his- 
tory, the reader is told of how eighteen 
years ago a stranger came riding out of 
the night to Briar Farm, leaving a baby 
girl there, riding away again and never 
returning. 

This the old farmer, Hugo Jocelyn, 
should have told Innocent years ago but 
instead of doing that he carefully guards 
the secret and allows her to grow up be- 
lieving herself to be his daughter. Know- 
ing nothing of the child’s parentage, 
Farmer Jocelyn allows it to be assumed by 
gossips that the baby was his own illegiti- 
mate daughter. 


Risin CONNOR'S “Patrol of the 


Eventually, as recorded early in the 
story, Innocent discovers that after all she 
is not the daughter of the master of Briar 
Farm and that a great mystery surrounds 
her birth. Then ends the care-free days of 
her life up to that tragic disclosure. The 
old farmer’s one desire had been to bring 
up the girl as his own daughter and that 
she should become the wife of his nephew, 
Robin, and be his heir. 

Robin is well aware that the gossips are 
busy about the mystery of Innocent’s 
parentage and that consequently it is ad- 
visable to exert more than usual effort to 
guard her against reproach, but he climbs 
the old vine-clad wall of his uncle’s house 
and enters Innocent’s room at midnight 
and Ned Landon needs must see him. This 
Ned is the dangerous talkative sort of 


rival and there is real danger for Inno 
cent’s good name but Robin catches Ned 
spying on him and half kills him. Old 
Hugo learning the facts next morning 
takes energetic steps to remove Landon 
from the vicinity but the excitement and 
the anxiety cost him his life. 

Innocent does not see eye to eye with 
either old Hugo or Robin in the matte: 
of matrimony and after Jocelyn’s un- 
happy end, she leaves the old home and 
loyal Robin behind and, with ambition 
strong, goes forth to London. 

Innocent had loved her life and home 
most deeply and by delving into a trea- 
sure box of old books and letters, had 
steeped herself- in the history of the 
founder of the Jocelyn family, Sieur 
Amadis de Jocelyn, who had come over 
from Normandy with the Conqueror. So 
saturated with the spirit of that by-gone 
century had she thus become, that—at 
twenty—she writes a novel which stirs all 
England, the book being proclaimed as 
the work of a man, a scholar and a 
philosopher. 

So the nameless girl within a short 
period after her arrival in London gains 
a name indeed, won unaided threugh her 
innate genius. 

It so happens that upon her advent in 
London, she chances to select in search- 
ing advertisements of lodgings, the ad- 
dress of the old lady who turns out to be 
the mother of the former betrothed of 
Innocent’s father, whom he had subse- 
quently jilted to elope with the present 
Lady Blyth. The working out of the story 
involves the bitter hatred of Lady Blyth 
for the daughter whose only offence is 
that she has made herself famous; how 
Lady Blyth is moved to confess to her 
husband her early frailty; how Innocent 
meets a young artist who turns out to 
be a descendant of the French branch of 
the Jocelyns, with whom she falls in love 
but who proves faithless and how Inno- 
cent goes back heart-broken to Bria 
Farm and waiting Robin but only to die 
the victim of the shock of realizatio1 
brought about by the clash of the fact 
and her fancy representing unglossed 
actuality in life and the roseate hues of 
her fancied conception of it. 
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of the penungu or spirit by which they 
believe them to be inhabited. In this case 
resort is made to the Tamils, natives of 
India, usually engaged as “tappers” of 
the rubber trees, who, though also super- 
stitious, are more easily tempted by a 
| monetary reward. 
| The following case is absolutely authen- 
ticated by an Englishman who is em- 
ployed as assistant manager of an estate 
| in Malacca. While a certain portion of 
| the estate was being cleared it was noticed 
that a group of several trees was left 
| standing in one spot. The assistant 
| ordered the Malays to cut them down, 
| but they refused, saying that these trees 
| were the abode of an evil spirit. 
| A day or two later some Tamils were 
ordered to pile dry branches round one 
of the trees, pour kerosene over the pile 
| and set fire to the tree. While this was 
being done a log fell on one of the Tamils, 
cutting his shoulder to the bone. When 
the fire was lighted a snake bit the Tamil 
who thrust the match in, and, in spite 
of the kerosene, the tree refused to burn 
Next morning the assistant ordered the 
Tamils to chop the tree down, which they 
did, but when the tree gave way it fell 
on one of the men and nearly killed him. 
The third morning the Tamils were 
absent from work, and on inquiry the 
assistant was informed that they were ill. 
Supposing them to be merely malingering, 
the European asked the estate doctor te go 
round to the coolie lines with him and ex- 
amine the men. Here the doctor found 
Pate . i the whole seven of them really ill, quite 
Wy rile If On the film—at the time. unable to rise from their beds, ad or- 
; dered their removal to the estate hospital. 
After this no Tamil, Malay, Javanese, or 
Chinese coolie could be induced to touch 
these trees. 














Make every negative more valuable by permanently 


recording at the time of exposure the all-important date The chapter of accidents, however, was 
; . : a | not yet complete, for, when returning 

and title. It’s a simple and almost instantaneous process from the coolie lines with the doctor, the 
. | assistant, when close to the trees which 
with an | had caused all the trouble, slipped on a 


banana peel, and, falling on a sharp stone, 
cut one leg and arm severely. 
. Within a few weeks of his attack on 
Auto ra yhic Kodak the “haunted” trees the assistant, the 
manager, his wife, the mandoor or head 
coolie, the assistant’s son, his nurse, and 
his wife were all taken seriously ill the 
latter being so bad that she had to be 
taken to the Singapore hospital. Thus 
everybody directly or indirectly connected 
with the attack on these ill-omened trees 
was laid low in a short space, but the trees 
themselves still stand; and the assistant 
swears that they may do so for ever as 
far as he is concerned for nothing will 
induce him to touch them or order others 
——— | todoso. The manager does not say much 
about the coincidence, but so far he has 
let the trees stand; and if he should ever 


An Investment Yielding Seven Per Cent. want them cut he will probably have to 


do the work himself, for everybody in 
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a minimum supply of fuel. 
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The Business 
Outlook 


A Normal Crop this Year will be Double 
the Value of that of Last Year 


By JOHN APPLETON 


Editor of The Financial Post 


MAGAZINE 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Appleton points out that 
the addition of $50,000,000 of new taxes, the 
proceeds of which do not go into reproductive 
undertakings, will reduce the buying power of 
the people very considerably, and will depress 
business. In a more hopeful view he says that 
the high prices will stimulate production and 
that economic history does not furnish an in 
stance of their not failing to do s The farm 
ers of Canada never had a better prospect 
ahead of them. A normal harvest—-not a 
bumper crop, but an average one—will, in Mr. 
ippleton’s opinion—bring Canadian 
back to normal, despite war and the 
of heavier tarea. 


URING February and March de- 
ID velopments of the utmost import- 

ance have taken place which are 
detrimental to business. That it is dull is 
the general admission and those who do 
not admit it are the exceptions proving 
the rule. Starting upon the assumption 
that trade has fallen off—both inter- 
national and domestic—we can derive 
some consolation from the fact that it 
might be worse. The dominating factor 
in business and one that has become, as 
such, accentuated recently is that of the 
war. Its maintenance and prosecution has 
continued to withdraw shipping from its 
customary trade routes and what remains 
demands a high rate of remuneration for 
its services. Higher insurance rates also 
add to the sum of obstacles in the way of 
commerce. Prices of commodities, except 
in special cases, have not risen to a point 
that offsets increased charges incident to 


business 
incidence 


carrying and distribution. We have 
reference here to our 
One Certain exportable commodities. 


Flour mills are no doubt 
busy, and what wheat or 
other cereal we have for 
export is in special de- 
mand. To these we might add products of 
the farm which is our greatest industry. 
But Canada’s prosperity, or hopes of it, 
cannot be said to be healthy when the 
capital invested in her mineral, metal, 
railways, textile and timber enterprises 
is not earning reasonable remuneration. 
Since the beginning of the year the out- 
look has not improved nor is it in any 
way clearer. The impenetrable war cloud 
obscures the future and hence a thousand 
conjectures under the head of “After the 
War—What?” 

It would be quite erroneous to suppose 
that the Canadian budget reflects a state 
of business wholly due to the war. Before 
the bomb throwing in Bos- 
nia—the pretext on which 
Germany acted—the signs 
of declining revenue from 
Canadian customs duties 
were very obvious. New 
taxes would have been imposed in any 
case and they would not have been lighter 


Prospect— 
For the 
Farmer. 


What the 
Budget 
Means— 
Taxation. 
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Many people of small means are possibly 
not aware of the opportunity for safe 
investments offered by our $100 Bonds. 
The small investor has looked upon own- 
ing Bonds as rather beyond him—think 
ing of Bonds as being only in denomina 
tions of $1,000, or some other equally 
impossible sum. 


But $100 will buy one of our Bonds, 
giving the holder of it precisely the same 
security as those of the largest denomina 
tions. They are a security in which Exec 
utors and Trustees are by law authorized 
to invest 
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know it is a privilege to be one 
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We could not do a friend or 
neighbor a greater favor than to 
induce him to take a policy in 
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| than those announced. Additional taxes 
| will have to be imposed to meet war ex- 
penditure. Up to the present Britain's 
purse has been wide open to us and for 


How to Buy 


“Furniture 






. | a time will remain so. That seems to be 
MNT un, mm Our method of supplying directly from factory the probability. Meanwhile Canada has 
Watt ial to aaee, leaves out + ng ee agrees pear, | to provide for a deficit for the current 

Ait HW the furniture to your home at least cost possible. ae tac a 2 
ANN Write us for our large Free Photo-Illustrated | year, on ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ae | ture account of $60,000,000. New taxes 
- Catalogue No. 4 | have been imposed, estimated to raise 
Hundreds of pieces of the best selected furniture | $30,000,000. Presumably the balance will 


and home furnishings priced at just what they will 


j be found by borrowing. But there is an- 
cost you at any station in Ontario. 


other important factor, that of the de- 
The Adams Furniture Co., Limited ficits of our provinces. Ontario Govern- 
TORONTO | ment admits one of about $700,000, Nova 
| Seotia one of $200,000 and Manitoba, 
$126,000. Oppositions in each case, of 
course, say the deficits are very much 
__ | greater. Whatever is the truth one thing 
we can take for granted is that the de- 
Mae —______._ | ficits will be placed at as low a figure as 
a | § adroit bookkeeping and juggling of ac- 
| counts will make them. The meaning of 
these deficits and the deplorably high rate 
of expenditure being maintained is more 
taxation—from the provinces as well as 
the Government. Cities cannot be looked 
to to materially reduce their taxes because 
so large a proportion of their outlay is 
either statutory or in the form of fixed 
charges the result of the heavy capital ex- 
penditure of recent years. Business there- 
fore has to reckon with more taxation 
when it reorganizes itself after the para- 
lysis of recent months. 

Business men may well ponder the 
question of taxation. It is for them to 
determine how it will affect their income 

or profits. Every adult in 
Higher Taxes Canada will have to pay 
Detrimental his or her share of an in- 
To Business. crease of $50,000,000 an- 

nually, or approximately 
$8 per head. If the Dominion Government 
imposes $30,000,000; the provincial Gov- 
ernments, $10,000,000; and the cities and 
municipalities another $10,000,000—all 
reasonable estimates and well within the 
mark—the per capita increase will not 
be less than the figure named, that is $8 
per head. If this money were being used 
to bring new settlers to the land to share 
the burden, to build railways that would 
increase production, or to invest in some 
public work that would give natural 
wealth exchangeable value, it would be a 
national investment that would eventualiy 
be remunerative. However, the new tax- 
ation equal to $8 per capita is very largely 
for interest on debt already incurred, and 
in the course of another year, or there- 
abouts there will be another substantia! 
increase. Whatever business a man em- 
ploys his energy or capital in he is faced 
with the fact that the people he has to deal 
with have to find, per head, $8 a year more 
for taxes, and in two years, at least $12 
per year more. Of course, in an article of 
this character we are not dealing with the 
| taxation in an ethical or strictly eco- 
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nomic sense. Our purpose is merely to 

indicate that the individual with whom 
| business men in Canada have to deal has 
. now to find as a first charge on all his 

| | DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., Ltd. Se = 
H . . : af resources an additional $8 per year in the 
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| at the present time being national safety. 





We need not dwell upon the fact that 
any shrewd business man will know that 
the public will not buy so much when 

they have as much as 
Public Has $50,000,000 less to spend. 
$50,000,000 Some class will buy less 
Less to Spend. but the question remains, 

which? In the operation 
of the higher tariff certain articles will be 
advanced in price to the extent of the ad- 
ditional duty paid. The fact that from 
the new tariff additional revenue is ex- 
pected is proof clear enough that the con- 
sumer pays the tax. We can set aside 
that question. Some articles, however, 
may be put up to such a figure as to kill 
the demand for them. A consumer or a 
buyer may say the price of the article he 
used, as under the old tariff was as much 
as was profitable to pay for it. That be- 
ing the case the consumer will turn his 
demands into other lines. Instead of be- 
ing in a position to pay a higher figure he 
will, under the burden of higher taxes, 
be compelied to look for something to 
serve his purpose that will cost less. From 
whatever angle viewed we cannot regard 
the new taxes as any but a depressing fac- 
tor in business. They are, however, neces- 
sary. Politicians may fight over the plac- 
ing of the responsibility for the severe 
taxes, meanwhile the load will fall upon 
business. 


It is as well in circumstances such as 
business men at present find themselves 
governed by to consult the doctors. Pro- 
fessor Mavor, in Economics of Business, 
says: 

The interest of a creditor country, that is 


to Say, a country whose people have a large 
part 


of their capital invested abroad, must 
lie rather in the facilitation of imports than 
in impeding them, because the interest of its 
foreign investments and the repayment of 


capital invested abroad are insured by these 
imports. 


On the other hand, the interest of a debtor 


yuntry, that is, a country which has bo. 
rowed heavily, may lie in discouraging im- 
portation, and in encouraging exportation, 
he latter being the means by which it meets 
ts foreign obligations. When a country is 
orrowing, however, it must import, although 
t may not do so from the country from which 
t borrows. 


It may be wise for Canada, at this stage 
of her growth to discourage imports. Her 
great need, however, is more capital 
properly applied and this 
can only be procured in 
the form of imports. But 
we were getting it in doses 
too large for proper assimilation. Signs 
of indigestion and unhealthy conditions 
were obvious in large fortunes through 
speculation in land, flotations and ex- 
travagance in public administration. 
Those who pointed to these symptoms 
were forcefully discouraged and they were 
dubbed by press and public alike as pessi- 
mists. That is but natural. Good doctors, 
those honest with their patients, are Jess 
likely to be popular. The most successful, 
socially and materially are said to be 
those who soothe or kill by doing as the 
patient orders rather than compelling the 
patient to do as should be done according 
-to the best practice. So it was with busi- 
ness in Canada. We liked and followed the 
doctors that pleased us rather than made 
us healthy. Business as a result suffered 
from an overdose of capital. We used it 
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Silk, imported 
Japan in the raw 


grade is 50c.alb. We buy 
only the highest grade, known 
as “Extra Classical.’ Thats why we 

can afford to GUARANTEE our Gloves 
“Queen Quality’’ Double-Tipped Silk Gloves are 
MADE in CANADA and sold by the smartest 
shops at from 50c. to $1.50 the pair. 


Write us for the address of your nearest “Queen Quality” Shop 
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your ability and make a start now for future security. 
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Divanette (open) 


A Kindel Kind of 
Parlor Bed 


The Kinda Kind of Parlor Bed or 
Divanette is the kind that completely 
fills every purpose for which it~ was 


designed 


In the daytimefit is a most attractive 
appearing piece of furniture, !mpossible 
to identify as the comtortable bed it 


becomes when wanted. 


The ‘‘ Mindal’’ Kind of Parlor Keds are made in 
threefditterent types: the Somersauitic, which 
is a full-sized Davenport; the Divanette, occu- 
pying, but 44 feet of wall space, and the De 
Luxe,{alsofa full-sized Davenport 


The designs cover a wide range, trom modern to 
period styles, to harmonize with the other furni- 
ture in the home, no matter how s mple or how 
elaborate 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘The House that 
Grew.’’ It tells im an interesting way just 
why the ‘‘Mindel’’ Kind is the kind of 
Parlor Bed you want. Do it to-day. 


The Kindel Bed Company 
New York Toronto Grand Rapids 
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Eureka 
Refrigerator Co. 
31 Brock Avenue, Toronto 
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{ for city building rather than for laying 


the foundations for producing more ex- 
changeable wealth. A check was needed 
and Canada has obtained it. But we still 
need capital for very many purposes, the 
chief of which is to get people on to the 
land. If we put up our gates against im 
ports—they are up against capital. Busi 
ness may have to reckon with this and in 
reconstructing itself will do well to keep 
a very close eye upon the way the gates 
are raised against our chief necessity 
from abroad—capital. We have very 

many factories employed 


What Our at the present time mak- 
Factories ing shells. It shows that 
Can Make. the manufacturer can 


turn his plant to account 
in making many things. In this respect 
he has an advantage over the farmer. The 
fact that so many could adapt their plant 
to the making of shells fortunately saved 
them from a period of stagnation. When 
the need of war material passes away 
many plants may find it advisable to look 
for a demand for commodities other than 
those they have been accustomed to sup- 
ply. In the main, however, they can make 
most money by following the lines fo 
which their plant was designed. Canada, 
for instance, has many millions of dollars 
invested in plants for turning out railway 
rolling stock and other equipment. If it 
has to be adapted to some other work it 
will mean loss. But Canada will still need 
cars and rolling stock—that is if she is to 
make reasonably good use of the vast 
amounts of capital now invested in the 
form of railways. If we can get these 
lines into full use they will be found to 
require many things. At present railway 
earnings are falling. They are even lag- 
ging behind the low figures of a year ago. 
This condition will be absolutely re- 
versed if the present year’s crop turns out 
normal. At no time was there greate 
justification for the hope of a more than 
normal crop than at present. History 
furnishes no instance where high prices 
failed to stimulate production. The fac- 
tory employed in car building may look 
forward therefore to orders in the fall 
and other factories will find that from 
making shells they can turn to and locate 
a demand for some commodity that will 
satisfy a want arising from increased 
production. Let it always be borne in 

mind that Canada is not 
What Manu- yet made. In the north- 


facturers lands of Quebec and On- 
Should Not tario there are thousands 
Forget. of homes still to be erected 


and for their coming land 
has to be cleared and served with rail or 
other roads. From year to year there 
must be progressive improvements. In 
the West along existing lines and new ones 
the great work of permanent home build- 
ing has still to be done. Of shacks there 
are thousands but of homes only scores. 
The scores have to become thousands and 
in the change the forges will have to 
clang and the mills grind to turn out the 
necessary equipment. At no time has the 
inducement to go to the land been stronger 
than at the present moment. For the pro- 
duce of the field there is for some years 


| an unprecedentedly good prospect of 
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Buy St. Lawrence Sugar 


i in original packages. n- 
touched from refinery to your 
cupboard, you are sure of 
sugar absolutely free from 
contamination or impurities 
of any kind. 
St. Lawrence granulated white pure 
cane sugar is packed in three sizes of 
grain—fine, medium and coarse, in 
100 Ib., 25 Ib. and 20 Ib. sealed bags 
and 5 lb. and 2 ib. cartons. 
All first class dealers can supply 
it so insist upon having 
Lawrence Sugar. 
ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINERIES 
LIMITED, MONTREAL. 
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Throw away your crank, start 
from the seat with a Sandbo 
“TWO-COMPRESSION” 
Starter. Differs from all 
others. Positively guaranteed 
to start. Write 


GEO. W. MACNEILL CO. 
88 Richmond St. W., Toronto 
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Toledo Mbdtors prove their reli- 
ability by the stiffest tests you can 
levise. Considered the cheapest to run of 
any motor made, Hepworth (Canada) 
gays: ‘““My Toledo Motor gives as good 
service as a motor costing ® p.c. more, 


Write for Catalogue E. 
The Universal Machine Co., Bowling Green, Ohio 
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higher prices. Of cattle there is a world 
scarcity and this of itself will keep steady 
the price of cereals. A normai supply of 
cattle cannot be raised within five years 
and it will be two or three years before 
the European wheat-growing areas are 
back to normal production. Under the 
stimulus of high prices of the next few 
years there is every reason to expect that 
the people of Canada will give more atten- 
tion to their land and its wealth and this 
will mean demands on the manufacturer. 
Meanwhile immigration will soon flow 
to the country. That from the 
United States has not ceased as in the case 
of Europe. What the unhappy people 
there will do after the war it is difficult to 
say; but what attraction there is in a good 
land over which the rude foot of an in- 
vader has not yet trodden! 

Although the new taxation and the ap- 
proximation to a crisis of the situation in 
Europe are for the moment depressing 
factors, and for some months will remain 
so, the harvest of the year has in it fac- 
tors in the trend of business more po- 
tential than in any previous year. A nor- 
mal grain crop in Canada should set busi- 
ness on its feet in a normal way despite 
the war and new taxes. This year, with 
increased attention to the work of 
production, the normal results should be 
double the product of last year. What 
would that mean to the Dominion? 


again 


Italy Unredeemed 


By Politicus in The Fortnightly. 


HE Italians are a proud, ambitious, 
| and exceedingly patriotic nation. 
Their population of 36,000,000 is 
insufficiently large compared with that of 
the other Great Powers. The strength 
of a nation largely depends upon its popu- 
lation. Hence many Italians desire to 
join to their country the territories near 
by, upon which Italy has some claim on 
the ground of history, and especially on 
that of nationality. However, whilst 
scarcely a single Italian will be found 
to advocate wresting by force Corsica and 
Nice from France, the Canton Ticino from 
Switzerland, or Malta from England, the 
vast majority of the people passionately 
desire to take by force the districts peo- 
pled by Italians which are retained by 
Austrians. The reason for this discrim- 
inating attitude is obvious. The Italians 
living under the French, Swiss, and Brit- 
ish fiags are prosperous, happy, and free. 
Those living under the Austrian flag are, 
and always have been, persecuted, op- 
pressed, and ill-treated. Italy has a his- 
toric and well-founded grievance against 
Austria, and Austria has, with incredi- 
ble short-sightedness, done her utmost to 
keep that grievance alive. Thus she has 
created that movement which is usually 
called “Italia Irredenta,” the unredeemed 
Italy—a movement which strives to bring 
about the reunion of Italy with all the 
outlying Italian territories, but which in 
reality is aimed exclusively against Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 
Since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
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Feel the Glow of Health | 
and Vigor after the Morn- | 
ing Shower Bath. 


You know the value of a shower how 
vigorating it is. Haven’t 


| 

| 

| and ir you often longed to 
| have one right at home, 


convenient for use at any 
moment? This is now possible. The ‘‘NIAGARA’’ 
Shower Bath can be put up in a few minutes—no 
plumbers required; no extra expense; simply screw to 
wall 
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bath; refreshing | 
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bath-tub, 
and 


above the attach the rubber hose, 


enjoy a refreshing bath to 


turn 


on the your 


water, 
heart’s content. 


Every member of the family can use it. 


| 
Convenient for use at any moment. The ‘‘NIAGARA’’ | 





Shower outfit is complete. High-grade curtain. Metal 
parts nickel-plated on brass and highly finished. 


Sent prepaid direct from manufacturers to you for $15. 00 y 
Absolutely guaranteed as represented. 
Made in Cancda by Canadians 


Money promptly returned if not entirely satisfied. Can you afford to be without it? 


Send your order to-day and get all the pleasure and invigorating health of the Shower 
Bath right at home. 


!t will keep your doctor’s bills dawn and make you fee efficient. 
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| Have it sent to-day; you'll be delighted. 








Kinzinger, Bruce & Company, Limited 
— Niagara Falls, Canada 


























~ Your Shoe for Spring 


“A GENTLEMANLY SHOE” | 


The ‘Doctor’s”’ 
ticularly 


season, 


Antiseptic Shoe is par- 
suitable for the early spring 
Its antiseptic and waterproof 
features protect you from cold and chills, || 
give vou foot comfort that must be experi- 
enced to be appreciated. 


The Doetor’s Shoe is 





distinct - 
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seRiecker’s** gentlemanly. Every line is planned 
Antiseptic and designed for maximum wear and 


Non-Perspiro Shoe 
Patented 1908-1909. 


4 Canadian Made Shoe to be proud of. | 


Write us for the name of your nearest | 


2 solid comfort. 




















dealer and get real value plus comfort. | 
THE TEBBUTT SHOE & LEATHER CO., LIMITED l 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC H 
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. : Italy was divided against itself and had : Gia 
| ceased to be a state. The country became | thro 
| Vacuum Dishwasher split up, and many states occupied the ' Mir: 
Sweeper o peninsula. Slowly the consciousness of a . are 
| Pp common language and of a common na : insc 
tionality arose. Many Italians began to ; look 
| 6 recognize that unity gives strength; that ‘ Bur 
Italy could find salvation only if it should Pod 
ES “7 . ° ° 
A> ’ once more become an organized single tria 
fA New Woman's Work Made Easy nation. The war of the French Revolution F 
ok SWEEPING DISHWASHING and Napoleon’s conquest of the peninsula Ital 
iW greatly strengthened the spirit of nation- 
The Domestic Vacuum Sweeper has exclusive features 


alism and a longing for national unity 


that make it different from all others. That's why it among the Italians. 


has been Officially Adopted to be used in all the 
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| 
I! Exhibition Palaces of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. At the Congress of Vienna, Austria whi 
| split up Italy into a number of artificial Aus 
i No other sweeper has the Eccentric Brush-Control states, brought the whole country under tio! 
—the only device that makes sweeping sanitary. her domination, and prepared everything Tri 
THE DOMESTIC DISHWASHER for ruling Italy by dividing it against it- Sla 
is the latest and greatest help to the housekeeper. ae. and by peieielpparn Ge pangs. one - 
Ties Geass dey & het ede Wenes Dee political reforms which had been intro- the 
| time and hard work, but it washes the duced into Italy during the revolutionary hav 
dishes better than can be done in any and the Napoleonic era were abolished. law 
other way. This isthe first really practi- Education was crippled and handed over ; 
cal dishwasher ever made. to the Church. All Italian professors who a | 
| Local Representatives Wanted were suspected of liberal views were dis- Tri 
~ missed. The press was muzzled. The right the 
| DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., - BERLIN, ONT. of free speech was taken away from the pet 
IL people. All Italians suspected of liberal pri 
views or patriotic leanings were spied Sle 
— upon, imprisoned, or hounded out of the Ch 
country. All Italy began to swarm with de} 
m i> @ police agents, spies, and informers. A En 
(set into the k Iring most rigorous passport system was intro- bet 
: duced, under which suspected Italians col 
Line were forbidden to travel in their own lor 
country, and to leave their homes, even of 
If you have iron in your blood and for a few days. The Austrian prisons Sp 
enjoy work and are not content with were filled with Italian patriots. The lead- 7 bu 
your present salary or position in life, ing Italians, poets, authors, and scientists Is' 
we can open the way for you to enter were treated as conspirators and common an 
into a larger field of opportunity. criminals. Popular risings of the out- pr 
: raged people were ferociously suppressed mi 
We have a plan whereby you can by the Austrian military. After repeated wi 
secure a liberal education at college, unsuccessful revolts, the Italians re- Re 
take up any field of study that may covered their freedom and their unity in S] 
interest you and become fitted to take the wars of 1859 and 1866. Austria had re 
your place in the firing line of pro- to withdraw from the peninsula, but she 
gress and success. retained some valuable districts in the pi 
We want representatives in every lo- north and in the north-east of Italy, the A 
cality in Canada to take new and Southern Tyrol, the Trentino, as the te 
renewal subscriptions to MacLean’s Italians call it, and Trieste and the sur- th 
Magazine. You will find the publica- rounding districts. fr 
tion will appeal strongly to the better 30th districts are treated like a con- G 
class of readers in your district and quered land, both are overawed by num- pe 
you will find the work both remunera- erous fortresses, and by large bodies of It 
7 é tive and dignified. troops drawn from the non-Italian por- SE 
HE Dalton is a wonderfully tion of Austria’s population. In both It 
efficient adding and calcu- If you have the fighting blood in your districts Austria strives to denationalize m 
lating machine -with the mod- veins and are seeking larger oppor- the Italians by swamping them with men 01 
ern 10-key keyboard. In addi- tunities, write us for complete infor- of another nationality, who enjoy the a ‘lt 
tion it is guaranteed by the — unswerving support of the Government. 
United Typewriter Co.,Limited. a : feta, Austria endeavors to destroy the Italian it 
This assures Dalton users the The MacLean | ublishing elements in the Trentino by setting SI 
unrivalled service which ac- Company, Limited Sane Tee She SNS. Teey ee So . 
companies the Underwood be converted into Germans. In the district Ss 
typewriter 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto of Trieste, on the other hand, Austria is 0 
i ; ‘ exploiting the desire of the neighboring th 
-- — Slavs, and endeavors to convert the 0! 
- Italians living in them into Slavs. p 
The town of Trieste is essentially an te 
_ You want the best Italian town. Some years ago, when visit- I 
value you can get ing it, I arrived in the Porto Vecchio. f 
Wo emone”: || The boat landed at the Molo San Carlo, a 
sy_ exercising care and good judgment in the selection of your canoe you will add to the pleasures of and I was driven by the Via del Corso 1 
paddling. You owe it to yourself to investigate through the Piazza Carlo Goldoni, past * r 
Let us toll you about “ENGLISH CANOES.” SEND WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO., LIMITED the Teatro Goldoni, through the Via del ( 
; 182 Charlotte Street, Peterborough, Canada Torrente and the Via Stadion, past the g 








Giardino Publico and the Piazza d’Armi, 
through the Via Miramar to the Castle of 
Miramar. In Trieste all the streets names 
are Italian, and so are practically all the 
inscriptions. The people one sees about 
look like Italians, and speak Italian. The 
Burgomaster of the town is called 
Podesta. One forgets that one is on Aus- 
trian soil. 

Formerly the law courts were purely 
Italian. According to the fundamental 
laws of Austria-Hungary, the law court 
proceedings should be conducted in the 
language of the majority. That provision, 
which is rigorously enforced elsewhere in 
Austria, is disregarded in the Italian por- 
tions of the monarchy. The law courts in 
Trieste are gradually being made 
Slavonic. The Italian judges are dying 
out, and Slavonic ones are appointed in 
their stead. Before long the Italians will 
have completely disappeared from the 
law courts of Trieste. 

The Government has not only imported 
a large army of Slavonic workers into 
Trieste and has endeavored to suppress 
the Italian schools, but it has also striven 
to denationalize the Church. Of 290 
priests in Trieste 190 are Slavs, and 
Slavism is undermining the Italian 
Church in exactly the same way it is un- 
dermining all other Italian institutions. 
Encouraged by the Government, the feud 
between the Slavs and Italians has be- 
come so bitter that an Italian can no 
longer be certain to obtain the blessings 
of his Church if the priest is a Slav. At 
Spalato a Croatian priest refused to give 
burial to an Italian. In Topolovaz, in 
Istria, the parish priest refused to bury 
an Italian child. In Sterna the Slavonic 
priest refused the last sacrament to a 
man because he was an Italian. All the 
world over Latin is the language of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in the 
Slavonic parts of Austria Latin is being 
replaced by Slavonic. 

The Italian Tyrol, the Trentino, occu- 
pies a most important strategical position. 
A glance at the map shows that the pro- 
tecting wall of the Alps is penetrated by 
the Austrian Trentino. The Austrian 
frontier ends in the middle of the Lago di 
Garda. Hence, an Austrian army can 
penetrate without difficulty into the 
Italian plain. The Trentino is an Austrian 
sally-port, which constantly threatens 
Italy’s integrity and peace. Austria has 
maintained that important position in 
order to be able to strike a mortal! blow at 
Italy at any moment. 

In view of its strategical importance, 
it is only natural that the military is 
supreme in the Trentino, especially as the 
country is practically purely Italian. In 
Southern Tyrol dwell 373,000 Italians and 
only 12,000 Germans, and the majority of 
the latter are soldiers or Government 
officials. The capital, Trento, or Trient, i 
purely Italian, and so are the smalle! 
towns. The Trentino is protected agains’ 
Italy by numerous and extremely powe! 
ful fortifications, which command all the 
approaches from Italy. As the Italia: 
Tyrol slopes towards Italy, Italy is its 
natural market. However, the Austrian 
Government impedes traffic between Italy 
and the Trentino in every possible way. 
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Travel Without Worry 


You can get to the Panama-Pacific Exposition in Comfort with a Complete Wardrobe 
Gable end Wardrobe Trunks are the most perfect and convent hii trunks de\ ised 
for man or woman. They do away with all worries of packing and unpacking 
No garment is erushed or creased. They carry full dress suits, Prince Alberts 
or the daintiest vowns 
without the slightest 
damage 


The Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Convenient Trunk 
Made. 


Just what you need. Every 
need has been provided for 

there’s a place for every 
thing. 


You Get What You Want 
in a Moment Without Rum 
maging Your Belongings 
Upside Down. 


You really cannot afford to 
travel without a Gable 
End Trunk 


Let us send you our attract- 
ive catalogue which shows all 
the convenient features that 
make the Wilts Patent Gable 
End Trunk so convenient and 
desirable. 

, 


line of 


We carry a complete 
travelling trunks, club bags, 
ete.; quality guaranteed. 


Lamontagne Limited 


Balmoral Block 
338 Notre Dame Street 


MONTREAL, . CANADA 
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Air is Cheap—Use Plenty of It 


Nothing is as essential to the long life of your tires as air. 
Give your tires all the air they need 

The only way to KNOW whether or not your tires have enough air is to 
measure it with a 


° SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
Price $1.3 TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


If you have been riding on haphazard pressure, you have been spending a 
great deal more money for tires than you need have spent. 
Manufactured by 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. srochiyn, NY. U.S.A. 


For Sale by 
--e and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
egy Pilg mmm ay Independent Tire Co., Ltd., Toronto. Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd., Toronto [Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Sometimes wheat is simply baked, 
ind in a moderate oven. That breaks 
up some part of the food granules. 
But those granules, of course, are 
mainly starch in any white flour pro- 
duct. Much of the wheat is omitted. 


Double 
Cooking 





When ease of digestion is wanted 
the baked bread is toasted. That 
breaks up more of the granules. 
That’s why toast is suggested for 
breakfast. And why doctors pre- 
scribe it for maximum nourishment 
with minimum tax on the stomach. 





Triple Cooking 


Puffed W heat 18 baked in super- 


heated ovens—-at 550 degrees. It is 
toasted by rolling for one hour in 
that fearful heat. So it’s baked and 
toasted in a matchless way. 

Then it is steam exploded. A hun 
dred million explosions one for 
each granu!le—are caused in every 
grain. Thus every whole-wheat atom 


is fitted for digestion as it never was 
before. 

That’s what Prof. Anderson’s in- 
vention means in a hygienic way. 
And that’s why millions of mothers 
serve Wheat and Rice in puffed 
form to their children. You will do it 
also when you know the facts, espe- 
cially between meals and at bedtime. 


| Puffed Wheat, 12c } 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 


15c 


Thin, Airy, Flimsy Bubbles 


These are enticing morsels. They 
seem to melt like snowflakes. The 
crains are eight times normal size 
four times as porous as bread. The 
taste is like toasted nuts. 


more than breakfast 
Use them as confections. 


They are 
d Linties. 


Use them like nut meats in candy o1 
ice cream. Let children eat them 
salted, like peanuts, when at play. 
\nd by all means serve them in vour 
evening bowls of milk. 

Folks delight in these grains. All 
folks easily digest them. And every 
atom feeds. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Peterborough, Ont. 


Sole Makers 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


(871) 
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and discourages trade and industry. The 
carriage roads and telephones end at the 
Italian frontier. The great water powers 
of the Trentino remain unutilized because 
the Austrian Government does not allow 
electric power derived from them to be 
sold in the Italian plain. Italian financiers 
are prevented by Austria developing the 
Trentino, which Austria refuses to de- 
velop. The Trentino, like Trieste, lives 
under a régime of petty persecution. In 
Trieste, the history of Trieste must not 
be taught. In the school-books employed 
in Trentino history ends with the year 
1815. To the school-child history ends at 
the time when the awakening of national- 
ism in Italy began. In the Trentino, as in 
the other Italian provinces of Austria, 
Italian associations are prohibited. 

There are about 800,000 Italians in 
Austria, and these occupy two extremely 
valuable positions. The Trentino is a 
point of the greatest strategical value, the 
possession of which is of vital importance 
to Italy. Its possession would secure that 
country against sudden invasion from 
Austria. Trieste is extremely important 
as a commercial harbor, and Pola is a 
most excellent war harbor. The Italian 
shore of the Adriatic is flat and prac- 
tically harborless. The Austrian shore of 
that sea is studded with a large number of 
excellent natural harbors. The eastern 
shore of the Adriatic dominates the west- 
ern, and Valona, lying at the narrow 
opening of that sea, is at the same time 
its Gibraltar and its Portsmouth. While 
Italy is obviously entitled to the posses- 
sion of the Trentino, both for geographi- 
cal and national reasons, it is not 
quite clear which nation has the strong- 
est claims to Trieste and Pola if 
Austria-Hungary should be defeated 
and partitioned. While, owing to the 
number of Italians living in the towns, 
Italy has the strongest claims to Trieste 
and Pola, the Slavs lay claim to these 
towns, because they require outlets to the 
sea. The importance of Trieste lies in its 
trade. Trieste would become a dead town 
if it was cut off from its hinterland by a 
hostile Customs frontier. While the 
Italians have the stronger claim to Trieste 
on the ground of nationality, the Slavs 
have the stronger claim on Trieste as an 
outlet to the sea. 

At a future European Congress the con- 
flicting claims of the Slavs and the 
Italians for the possession of Trieste will 
have to be adjudicated upon, and the 
European powers will probably be guided 
in their decision very largely by the share 
which the claimant nations have taken in 
the war. Considered from that point of 
view, Trieste seems at present more likely 
to fall to the Slavs than to the Italians. 


Motor Squadrons of England 


There has been much activity of late in 
the open spaces around London where 
military motor squadrons have been prac- 
tising manoeuvres. Each squadron is com- 
plete in itself, and consists of a large 
armored car having a Maxim quick-firing 
gun mounted in a revolving turret. 
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Providing for the 
Damaged Workman 


Continued from Page 16. 


ceased workmen and are not deflected for 
any other purpose. 

When the Ontario rates get down to 
rock bottom, as accident experience will 
soon determine, it will probably be found 
that nowhere in America or Europe are 
the costs so well and easily distributed or 
the benefits so advantageously applied. 

To the citizen inured to the old-fash- 
ioned conception of an employer’s respon- 
sibility (or lack of it) for his employee's 
safety and welfare, an Act so sweeping 
as to wipe out all the old legal defences 
and place every injured creature on a 
generous allowance and his widow and 
children on a pension, must seem the veri- 
est dare-deviltry. Yet the same person 
must concede that, if a workman is ever 
entitled to recovery for injury, it would be 
best to avoid the courts and save the 
amount of damages from dissipation. 
When Sir William Meredith goes beyond 
this and establishes the right of practi- 
cally all workmen to continual support 
from the employers’ fund no matter whose 
the negligence, he takes the ground that 
Industry and not soup kitchens must look 
after the helpless humans sacrificed in the 
service of industry. To the yawning criti- 
cism that workers surrounded by such 
pleasant options will not maintain their 
usual safeguards, the retort of experi- 
ence is that no worker in his sane senses 
deliberately invites a painful, perhaps 
fatal bodily hurt for the reward of lower- 
ing his weekly wage by 45 per cent. 

“It is contended,” said Sir William 
Meredith in discussing this very point, 
“that it is unfair to require the employer 
to pay compensation during the lifetime of 
the workman because in many cases it 
will mean that the workman will receive 
compensation for a period during which 
if he had not been injured he would have 
been unable to earn wages. No doubt that 
will be the result in some cases, but on the 
other hand the workman loses any advant- 
age he would have derived had he not been 
injured from an increase in his wages ow- 
ing to an improvement in his position, or 
to an increase in his earning power.” 

The three states of the American Union 
which have state-administered workmen’s 
compensation funds, Washington, Oregon 
and Ohio—not to mention Germany, to 
which the Ontario law is closely related 
have very little desire to seriously amend 
their present forms of law. So reasonable 
and well-considered do these laws appear 
that organizations like the Ohio Manufac- 
turers’ Association and other bodies of 
similar standing recently gave the state- 
administered compensation act their 
hearty endorsation. There are other 
states in the Union which have ventured 
into the same field but probably in no in- 
Stance can there be found a measure so 
courageous and complete as that which 
stands on the statute books of Ontario at 
the moment. It bends unduly neither to 
employer nor employee and displays a 
somewhat amazing facility for winnowing 
truth from half-truth and separating 
main roads from blind alleys. New York 
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moving. 


is subject to the War Tax. 
this extra cost. 


before. 


Duejto Gains 


In other years as rubber came down in 
price, we lowered our tire prices apace. 


As men and methods improved, we im 
proved Goodyear quality. To give you the 
utmost at the lowest fair margin of profit 
has always been Goodyear’s business 
religion. 

As our output multiplied, reducing fac- 
tory cost, our prices came 


Goodyear 


TIRE PRICES 
Again Reduced 


For the Third Time in Less than Two Years, Sav- 
ing the User in All an Average of 37 Per Cent. 


When war began we resolved to keep our factory wheels 
And now the new war tax, severe as it seems to some, 
has only fired our determination more. 

On March 1 we doubled the capacity of our plant at Bowmanville, Ont. 

And instead of raising our prices we announce a radical reduction. 

Yet every particle of material that goes into Goodyear Automobile Tires 
And this Company 


We will also give the user more in tire value than his money ever bought 


not its Customers—will pay 


Exclusive Features 


Men call them Goodyear Fortified Tires 
because in five costly ways they combat tire 
trouble. And these are Goodyear ways—no 
other maker has them. You get them re- 
gardless of price reductions. 


Please learn these five—they are listed 
here: 
Fortified Against Rim-Cuts—by our No 


Rim-Cut Feature; Against 

















Tires are winning pluralities throughout the 


It shows why we double our capacity. It 


Dominion. 
| 
can lower prices this way. 


shows why we 


third reduction in 
And these three Goodyear 
total of 37 


less 


For this is 
than two years. 


our 


eductions have saved 


per cent. on tire prices. 


you a 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONT. 














lown with it. Last year a a “pad Her 
aad Air ure; / i 
alone the sales of ‘Gees Loose Sieabe.-ir many 
ye ar Made-in- Canada Rubber Rivets: Against 
Tires were 29 per cent. OooD YEAR Insecurity—by 126 braid 
greater than the year by MAD CANADA ed Piano Wires; Against 
fore. Punctures and Skidding 
efe bd by our double thick All 
Men bought, in num- Fortified Tires Weather Tread. 
bers, more than one Good- For a long, long time 
year Tire for every car in most tires have sold 
Canada. much above Goodyear’s 
prices. Some makers have asked you one 
We offer this—not as a boast—but as cer third higher. A few have sold lower and 
tain evidence that proves how Goodyear always will, because of less rubber, less’ 


Ask your Dealer for our new price on the size 


science in construction. 


But we give you now, as we have always 


more for the money than any rival tire 
ean offer. 
We can do it, remember, becaus? of th 


large number of men that Goodyears ar 
winning. Then also because we are content 
with small profit per tire. 
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This policy, in four short 


years, has 





these Tires at the top. 


you buy. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. of CANADA, Limited 


Factory: BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 
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To the 


DEAF! 


Thousands who 
believed them- 
selves deaf now hear 
LATEST 1915 MODEL 


MEARS EAR PHONE 


the final triumph of the inventor of the Suc- 
cessful Multi-tone Ear Phone, EIGHT TONES! 
Eight different adjustments to suit every 
condition of the ear. It is a scientific marvel! 
The New 1915 Model 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 
makes every kind and shade of sound as dis- 
tinet to the deaf as shades of color are distinct 
to perfect eyes. Sold on approval, Write for 
our Special Trial Offer and Valuable Booklet 
on Deafness FREE! 


447-449 St. Catherine St. East, Montreal 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
HOME STUDY 


STEAM BOILERS. By William 8. Newell, 8. B., 
with Bath Iron Works. Formerly Instructor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Can 
8. Dow, 8. B., American Society Mechanical 
Engineers. 160 pp., 124 ius, Cloth binding. A 
practica) treatise on the materials and approv- 
ed methods of construction of steam boilers, 
with complete instruction in the mechanical de- 
tails of e various commercial types of station- 
ary boilers, such as the vertical, horizon‘al, 
Water-tube, fire-tube, etc. Price 

STEAM ENGINES, By L. V. Ludy, A Pro- 
fessor of Steam and Gas Engineering, niver- 
sity of Wisconsin, —— Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. ~e 7% illus. Cloth 
ar aie A concise 4 ical manual for the 

Engineers, Firemen, Machinists, Oilers 

and Shopmen in general. The principles of 
ration; types of engines fitted for different 
ds of work; types of simple and multiple 
expansion engines engine accessories—all are 
clearly = ained ‘in a way that anyone can 
rasp. $1.0 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto 
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state, for instance, tried to tailor itself a 
workmen’s compensation law. The result 
is that New York state’s table of rates is 
only a trifle below that of the liability 
companies, the consequence of which is 
that the companies retain the bulk of the 
business. Where in Ontario the percent- 
age of the pay-roll for pulp and paper 
mills, for instance, is $1.40, the New York 
rate is $4. Car shops in Ontario pay $1.20 
and in New York state $4.50. Operation 
of packing houses in Ontario is rated at 
$1.50 and in New York state at $6.50; 
these instances are multiplied wherever in 
the two lists one chooses to make com- 
parison. 

If one desires to know the ideals which 
inspired the architect of this most im- 
portant contribution to the social and eco- 
nomic progress of Ontario, probably in 
all the days of its history, that architect’s 
own words may give away the secret: 

“In these days of social and industrial 
unrest it is, in my judgment, of the grav- 
est importance to the community that 
every proved injustice to any section or 
class resulting from bad or unfair laws 
should be promptly removed by the en- 
actment of remedial legislation and I do 
not doubt that the country whose Legis- 
lature is quick to discern and prompt to 
remove injustice will enjoy, and that de- 
servedly, the blessing of industrial peace 
and freedom from social unrest. Half 
measures which mitigate but do not re- 
move injustice are, in my judgment, to be 
avoided. Jt would be the gravest mistake 
if questions were to be determined not by 
a consideration of what is just to the 
workingman, but of what is the least he 
can be put off with.” 


The Last Ally 


Continued from Page 13. 


diplomatic reasons to a royal nonentity, 
condemned to a lifetime of endless eti- 
quette and senseless rigmarole. He re- 
flected darkly on the benighted condition 
of the old world which made such things 
possible. Was there no way that an am- 
bitious young millionaire from the new 
world could succeed in upsetting this al- 
most inevitable arrangement, could suc- 
ceed in scaling the walls of old world cus- 
tom and tradition? 

In keeping with his thoughts his pace 
had become savagely energetic. He now 
discovered that he had wandered well 
away from the palace into a maze of dark 
paths. He stopped and looked about him. 
And then suddenly he heard voices. 

They proceeded from a thick clump of 
bushes close to his right. A voice raised 

itself sufficiently high to carry its mes- 
sage to his ears. The owner of the voice 
was speaking in German and Fenton 
knew enough of that language to catch 
what he said. It interested him so acute- 
ly that he stepped through the bushes 
cautiously in the direction from which the 
voices came. 


In a small clearing, part of which was 
thrown into relief by a ray of light from 





























Why Wait for the 
Boss to Fire You 


Many a young man never knows what 
pay-day he will find the ‘‘blue ticket’’ 
in his envelope. He is simply one of 
the crowd who are hired when times 
are good and fired when times are bad. 


A young man who looks ahead pre- 
pares himself for success in business 
by taking practical business college 
and correspondence-school courses. 
He is the man who not only remains 
on the job, but GETS AHEAD. That 
is the kind of men employers want. 








F a young man is prepared to 
I drop all efforts to improve 
his education after he has 
left school, he has no chance now 
a-days to make a success in life. 
Even fifty years ago it was cus- 
tomary for a young man after 
entering on a business career to 
give up his spare hours to study 
and to attending lectures on vari- 
ous subjects that would enabie 
him to make his mark later in 
life. I do not suggest doing away 
entirely with sports and games 
and sufficient physical exercise 
and amusement, but if he desires 
to take every advantage of his 
opportunities and to succeed ir 
life he should have no hesitation 
in sacrificing some portion of his 
spare time to complete or rather 
add to his educational advan- 
tages.’’ 
D. R. WILKIE, 
(late) President, 


Canadian Bankers’ Association 




















We have a plan by which any ambi- 
tious young man can obtain free of 
charge a full educational course in a 
business college or a correspondence 
school 
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a near-by building, stood a group of men. 
One of them turned and the light fell 
direct on his face. With a start of sur- 
prise Fenton recognized the Grand Duke 
Miridoff. 

“Are we all here?” asked Miridoff, his 
deep throaty voice pitched to a low 
rumble. 

From where he stood behind the bushes, 
Fenton could watch the party without be- 
ing seen himself. He noted that they were 
all in uniform or evening dress, having 
apparently left the ball-room to attend 
this stealthy rendezvous. It struck Fen- 
ton that these men were not Ironians for 
the most part. They had gathered about 
Miridoff, who quite apparently was the 
leader. 

“As members of the Society of Crossed 
Swords,” Miridoff was saying, “we have 
important work to do. I have learned 


much this evening and so thought it neces- Quicker, better, easier and more ef- 


sary to have word passed quietly to each 


of you to meet me here.” f ; d f 

“Events are. taking an unfavorable ective ways an means 0 accom- 
turn,” he went on. “The King is still loyal e e t t t’ e e 
to the Teutonic cause, but the strong feel- | h | —_—_— h ff 
ing throughout the country is making an p 1S ing resu 5 a S € ciency. 
impression on him. Peter is pressing him 








strongly. I regret to have to state it but If you are interested in the application of such efficieney to 
I can clearly see the King is wavering.” . nae : a > . ; ttor ns ‘or 

There was a moment’s silence and then your accounting problems, write on your own letter head for 
Miridoff began to speak again in such low our free booklet 


tones that Fenton had much difficulty in 
catching the words. 

“T received important news to-night- sé / . 99 
from the front. The Russians are massing Better M et h od \ ot A CCO u Nn C1 n 4 
for an invasion of Mulkovina. It will be 
hard to hold them. Once they get posses- 
sion of Mulkovina, without Ironia’s assist- This booklet contains no tiresome academic discussions—no speculation 
ance, no power on earth will wrest it from 
them.” Miridoff’s voice at this point sunk P _ ‘ Awa Pee Tah aay 
almost to a whisper. “If the people know It shows in concrete form how the figure processes of accounting may be 
that Russia is ready for the advance, greatly shortened—how to facilitate taking trial balance—-how to handle 
nothing will prevent them from declaring 
for the allies while there is still time to 
gain the two provinces by so doing. Alex- ; 
ander’s opposition will be swept away. expense of accounting work in every department by methods that have 
There is only one course left. Ironia must 
be ranged on Germany’s side before the 
news of the Russian mobilization leaks 
out!” 

This statement was followed by a babel 


of discussion in which most of the men FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


took part and the confused tangle of talk 


about untried theories—only clear, simple statements of fact and experienc 
billing, inventory and pas roll more accurately and expeditiously how to 
split the expense of figuring costs——in short, how to reduce both the labor and 


proved successful in actual practice. In any Case whether you have an 
adding machine or not—let us send you the booklet 


proved too difficult for Fenton’s inade- 1715-31 N. Paulina Street Chicago, Mnois 
quate knowledge of the German tongue. —_— ee 

He lost the thread of the discussion until - Guessing one aaah CALGARY VANCOUVER 
he decisive tones of Miridoff again cut MONTREAL TORONT — 

praca the talk waa sie the areas Power Site. taiainesiaeantncie eee Saeee acacia inital sie atlas 








into silence. 

“There is but one course open. If Prince 
Peter is not there to prompt the King, to 
urge his policy arguments, Alexander 
could be rushed into declaring war against 
Russia at once. That is what we must 
bring about. Peter must be removed!” 

A murmur followed Miridoff’s state- 
ment and out of it Fenton’s amazed senses 
picked one word. Assassination! 

“Well, who’s to do it?” he heard one of 
the men say. 

“It is to decide that point that we are 
here,” answered Miridoff. “It is a re- 
grettable necessity, but our cause de- 
mands it. Peter dead, the people will be 


like a flock of sheep without a shepherd POLISH | 


Destroy their leader and you destroy their — ———— 
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The“KALAMAZOO” 
Loose-Leaf Binder 


For Real Efficiency and Economy in Handling 
Accounts and all Loose-Leaf Systems 


A FEW DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 


The Kalamazoo Binder is Simple, Light, Convenient, 





Strong, Durable and Economical. Easy to operate 


Will Stand 


It is worth your while to examine the Kalamazoo. It 


epee ee Unusual 
has overcome every objection and difficulty that ° 
; Strain 
has ever been offered against the Loose-Leaf idea 
Don’t rest satisfied until you have examined the ad- 
vantages of this binder. It will effect a saving in 
your accounting departments. \ 


Write to-day for Booklet “‘W."’ which shows how 
the Kalamazoo will benefit your business. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 
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and Reduce Expenses 





Silence and cleanliness have suc 
ceeded the sawdust and deafen - 
ing din of old-style packing 
methods. Glue-pot, brush and User : 
H. & D. CORRUGATED FIBRE- 
BOARD BOXES have taken thei: 
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Five H. & D. BOXES can be set 

up, packed and sealed in the time it 
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‘ of Canada, Limited 
\ — ~ 43 Hanna Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 





morale. It is necessary to get your con- 
sent to the step?” 

There was a murmur of assent that 
appeared to be general. “Our oaths binds 
us to secrecy,” said the leader. Drawing 
from his pocket some slips of paper, he 
deposited them in his hat. “Two are 
marked,” he said. “Those who draw them 
will be called upon to perform the ser- 
vice. Are you agreed?” 

Rooted to the spot with horror, Fenton 
watched the men draw in turn from the 
hat. After all had drawn, two of them 
stepped aside for consultation with Miri- 
doff. “The rest of you had better go,” said 
the latter. “This place is none too safe. 
Remember, not a word. Perhaps by to- 
morrow morning we shall have news for 
you, news that will shake the world and 
cause a grey fear to creep into the faces 
of the cursed English!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Fenton Speaks Out 


OR the first time now, Fenton became 

aware that the happy accident which 
had brought him as an eavesdropper to 
this extraordinary assignation had also 
placed him in a most dangerous position. 
On completing their consultation, the three 
men made straight in his direction. Fen- 
ton tried to shrink back further into the 
rhododendrons but even in the darkness 
they did not afford sufficient shelter for a 
man with the conspicuous white shirt 
front of conventional evening dress. He 
decided that his best chance of safety lay 
in flight. 

Pulling the collar of his dress coat up 
around his neck, he started off cautiously. 
Unfortunately he stumbled and nearly fell 
headlong into a small shrub, threshing 
about noisily in an attempt to keep his 
footing. Sharp exclamations from the 
rear warned him that he had betrayed his 
presence to the three conspirators. Throw- 
ing al] other considerations to the winds, 
therefore, Fenton ran for dear life. 

The men behind took up the pursuit 
with business-like grimness. Not a word 
was uttered but in an instant he heard the 
steady pound of their feet and then the 
sharp discharge of a revolver. A bullet 
whizzed close past his ear, showing that 
the conspirators were not firing entirely 
at random. Several more shots followed 
in the next few minutes, and in each in- 
stance they were but an inch or two off 
their mark. 

Fenton had been a sprinter in his col- 
lege days; and the knowledge that three 
expert and determined marksmen are on 
one’s trail is perhaps the greatest spur 
to velocity that could be imagined. With- 
out paying any heed to his course, he 
plunged straight ahead, through shrub- 
bery and garden plots, around fountains 
and over railings. His pursuers made up 
in desperation what they lacked in length 
of leg and it took the young Canadian 
some time to gain a comfortable lead. 

Without pausing to catch his breath or 
plan any definite course, Fenton showed 
himself in the ball-room. Glances that 
drifted his way casually, fixed themselves 
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on him with astonishment until finally 
the Canadian found that, much as he had 
desired to avoid notice, he had instead 


made himself the cynosure of all eyes. | 


The reason was not hard to find. In his 
flight he had broken recklessly through 
brambles and thick shrubbery. The front 
of his once immaculate dress shirt was 
wilted and soiled, his face was scratched, 
his hair rumpled. He looked as though he 
had been through a football scrimmage. 

To find Varden was his first endeavor 
but the latter, unfortunately, was no- 
where in sight. So Fenton decided to seek 
Prince Peter in person and convey to him 
direct the startling news he had stumbled 
upon. Threading his way blindly through 
the gay ranks in search of the leader of 
the allied cause, he came in contact 
with the Grand Duke Miridoff. The two 
men halted and stood for a moment 
belligerently face to face. Their glances 
rossed like rapier blades. Miridoff coldly 
and without haste appraised the disorder- 
liness of the young Canadian’s appear- 
ance. 

“Mr. Fenton has been strolling in the 
gardens?” he said. 

Fenton was not a diplomat. He was un- 
versed in the art of exchanging polished 
phrases in the face of life and death 
situations, of veiling threats, innuendoes, 
warnings, in the guise of polite rejoinders. 
He replied with the directness and vigor 
that are supposed to be characteristic of 
the Canadian character. 

“You’re damned right I have, Miri- 
doff!” he said. “And it’s lucky I happened 
to be around just when I did!” 

Miridoff, accustomed to the devious 
ways of diplomacy, was thrown off 
his guard by the sheer unexpectedness of 
so direct a rejoinder. He regained his 
poise in an instant, however, and treated 
Fenton to a cold glare that fairly radiated 
menace. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Fenton will find it un- 
luecky—for himself—that he happened to 
be around just when he did,” he said, 
passing on. 

The remark set Fenton thinking. Un- 
doubtedly the situation presented cer- 
tain possibilities that had not occurred to 
him before. His clandestine presence at 
the meeting of the Society of Crossed 
Swords, known as it was now to the con- 
‘pirators, would not serve as a deterrent 
to the carrying out of their foul purpose. 
Instead it had given them a double aim; 
it would be advisable to get him out of the 
way before the plans laid for the death of 
Prince Peter could be attempted. That 
much was quite clear even to one so com- 
pletely unversed as himself in the ruthless 
vays of Balkan politics. He was a marked 
man. It was equally clear to him that he 
was practically powerless in the matter. 
He could not go to the police or the mili- 
tary authorities and lay bare the whcle 
thing to them. He would merely be 
aughed at for his pains. Who was he, 

unknown foreigner, to lay such 4 seri- 
ous charge against so illustrious a per- 
onage as the Grand Duke Miridoff! This 
course could have no effect other than to 
destroy his own usefulness to the cause 
he had espoused and to perhaps bring 


suspicion down on the Prince and Varden. 






































Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 


MARCH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS do away with the 
smudge or soiled mark of the moistened finger. These 
valuable asset to any office, Practical and_ inexpensive. 
Perforated to allow ventilation. Try them out. 


A sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents, stamps 


to GRIP the paper. 


or coin. 
Canadian 
Distributors 


Davol Rubber Co., Sole Manfrs.. 


pads are a 
Corrugated 


The Brown Bros., Limited 
Cor Simcoe, Pearland Adelaide Streets, Toronto = os 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


MAVOL RUBBER CO. 
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The bank makes money on only a six by a simple, sure system of figures—so 
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| Filing Cabinets Built 





to Your Order 


Consider Our Demonstrating 
Cabinet No. 42514. 


Compartment L, 
for Legal Blanks 
and Electros. 








Drawer C, 
for3x5 Cabinets may be equipped with 
Index Cards. any variety or with all of one kind 
of the drawers shown here. 
er All drawers shown are made in 
two widths, for cabinets 15 and 18 
for4x6 


inches wide outside. Any assortment 
of either width (not both) may be 
combined te suit you. 


Index Cards. 


ain a These cabinets are solid, not see- 
for Canceiied tional. Are not constructed so that 
Cheques. more drawers may be added. They 
expand laterally—by adding cabin 
ets side by side. 





All drawers (except Compartment 
L.) move on roller bearings. The 
Drawer B. cabinets are very substantially con 
for Documents | structed of solid oak and well fin- 
or Vouchers ished. Will give efficient, satisfac 
tory service in any office. 


Write for our Office Furniture 
Catalog No. 24. 


THE KNECHTEL 
FURNITURE CO., LTD. 


HANOVER, ONTARIO. 


Drawer A, 
Vertical 
Letter File. 
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DELICIOUS—SATISF YING 


A Perfection Water Cooler 


Gives You a Sparkling, Cooling Drink— 
A Real Treasure 


During the warm summer months you need to have a cool, 
satisfying drink always at hand—free from impurities. 
The Perfection Cooler gives you this service. Not a drop 
of ice-water touches the drinking water. No danger from 
contamination with impure ice. The water is kept cool 
and sparkling until the last piece of ice melts. No other 
cooler has this feature. 


‘*Perfection Coolers’’ are an economy—summer ills ean be 
avoided. Your office staff will benetit during the swelter- 
ing days; efficiency will be preserved. 
one for safety’s sake. It will save money; the satisfying 
drink curbs the eraving for questionable so-called thirst- 
quenchers. Nature’s own drink, perfect 

will keep you cool and preserve your health. 


Your home needs 


and sparkling, 


Ask your dealer. 


Write for booklet ‘‘P’’ 


and learn the scientific principle of 
keeping water cool. 


A wide range of Coolers for Soda Fountains. 


Dealers, write 
for description and prices. 


Perfection Cooler Co., Limited 


21 Alice Street, Toronto, Canada 

















Fenton saw clearly that the only thing for 
him to do was to acquaint the Prince of 
the plot against him; and take the chance 
of any danger to himself which might 
arise in the meantime from the animosity 
of Miridoff’s myrmidons. He accepted the 
latter possibility quite cheerfully. 

He continued his search for Prince 
Peter with an almost feverish eagerness, 
recognizing that every minute was preci- 
ous now. Delay on his part might mean 
the death of the leader of the popular 
cause with all that such a calamity would 
entail. Miridoff’s reasoning had beer 
right; the Prince out of the way, there 
would be little difficulty in persuading the 
King to swing Ironia into line against 
Great Britain. But, to Fenton, the pos- 
sibilities did not stop there. Prince Pete: 
was father of—the loveliest woman in the 
world! Ever since he had spent those 
golden minutes with the Princess Olga, 
thoughts of her had never entirely been 
out of his mind. Even as he had dashed 
headlong through the murky gardens, a 
picture of her as she had last appeared 
to him, in all her regal beauty and dainty 
girlishness floating off to the strains of 
“The Blue Danube” on the arm of an 
utterly unworthy native officer, had re- 
mained with him. Could this great sorrow 
be permitted to come to her? 

And it was to the Princess herself that 
he finally told the story of the plot. He 
could not locate her father and, in shee: 
desperation, sought her out where she 
stood at the end of the long ball-room. 
His disheveled appearance created com- 
ment in the group surrounding her but 
Fenton, casting finesse to the winds, rode 
roughshod over all considerations of court 
etiquette. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “I must see 
you for a few minutes—alone. I assure 
you it is a matter of great urgency.” 

The Princess, glancing at him intently, 
divined the earnestness behind his un- 
usual request and, with a murmured word, 
dismissed the partner to whom she had 
been engaged for the next dance. 

They walked slowly to a palm-shaded 
alcove close at hand. Fenton placed a 
seat for his companion but remained 
standing himself. 

“Your Highness,” he said, earnestly. 
“I want to apologize, first for appearing 
in such a condition and second for what 
must appear to you as gross ignorance of 
all that pertains to royal etiquette. I 
can plead in extenuation only the urgency 
of the case.” 

He then told her in a few words of his 
blind excursion outside and its astonish- 
ing sequel. “I may have done wrong by 
telling you this,” he concluded, “but I 
could find neither your father nor my 
friend, Varden, and I realized that every 
moment was precious. 

For a moment there was silence. The 
eloquent dark eyes of the Princess which 
had been fixed on his face during the re- 
cital, were now filled with a troubled 
appeal. 

(To be continued.) 


What is Good 
Music? 


By Riccardo Martin in Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


final decision as to what is good and 

what is not good music. No matter 
how much experts may rail at an opera, 
for instance, if the public continues to de- 
mand it its worth becomes established. 
Bizet, the composer of “Carmen,” the 
greatest French opera, died of a broken 
heart because critics derided his work, and 
yet to-day “Carmen” reigns, a master- 
piece. Wagner fought untold obstacles 
and even obloquy, still his music dramas 
witness splendid survival. The public 
liked them. 

All music that reflects the life of those 
from whose hearts it sprang is good 
music. Take Stephen C: Foster’s ““Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground,” which I can 
fancy a great composer using as the 
foundation for a fine orchestral composi- 
tion; take ““My Old Kentucky Home,” or 
“Suwanee River,” which one can never 
hear well sung without genuine emotion, 
and knowledge of the fact that it is won- 
derful music appealing directly to the 
heart; take “Home, Sweet Home,” im- 
mortal first because of Paine’s words, but 
immortal, also, because of the simple, sin- 
cere melody to which Bishop put them. 

In some quarters the mistaken idea ex- 
ists that all good music must be difficult 
to understand, and above ordinary com- 
prehension just because it is good music. 
Schubert’s “Serenade” is immortal, yet 
so absolutely simple and convincing that 
t requires no musical training to appre- 
ciate it. Then, too, there is Mozart’s song, 
“The Violet,” one of the simplest melo- 
dies ever written, but one of the greatest 
and best, and—because of its utter sim- 
plicity—one of the most difficult to sing 
well, as any conscientious vocalist will 
acknowledge. There is a mass of good 
music of this simple type, not only for 
the voice but for all instruments and re- 
quiring no special effort of understand- 
ing to appreciate, because it wins its way 
instantly to mind and heart. 

If anyone asked me how to lea*! 
appreciate good music, I should s#) 
voing constantly to hear it, and ther '«!! 
ing the truth as to the impression it mi! 
upon him. I have no more sympathy w!t 
those who say, "I do not understand good 
music,” than I have with those who pre- 
tend to admire it, and in reality do not. 
We either honestly like a thing or we do 
not. Sound appeals or it does not. 

When we get beyond the simple good 
things, absolute in their appeal the very 
first time that we hear them, we come to 
musie of another type, particularly in the 
orchestral, which is more complicated be- 
cause the many instruments are singing 
with many different voices. If we have 
no special musical training, the first time 
that we hear such a work we gain a vague 
idea of its contents. A second hearing 
will bring more intelligibility out of pos- 
sible chaos, and a third still more, until 
at last it will dawn upon us in its full 
splendor and grow to be as a familiar 
friend. 


iE is the great public that makes the 
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Make 
Vim-Food 
Tempting 


Let the Flavor 
Win the Child 


It’s a mistake to make oat food compulsory. 

The right way is to make it inviting. 

Serve only the luscious flakes. Make this the wanted 
dish. Then this energy food, which you know a child 
should have, will be the food it loves to get. 

That’s the theory behind Quaker Oats. 

We use just the big, plump, richly-flavored grains, 
and our process brings out their aroma. We get but ten 
pounds of these flakes from a bushel, but all the charms 
of the oat are in them. 

Chis rare dish, with all its extra fascinations, costs no 
extra price. It’s a pity not to serve it when vitality 
means so much. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best-Loved Oat Food 





ln a marvelous way, Nature stores That’s why Quaker Oats is impor 
up energy in oats. Every dish con- tant It fosters a love for this dish. 
tains a wealth of vim-producing It leads to larger use. And millions 
power. Oats stand unique as ani- of people, young and old, would 
mating food. benefit by that 

This is also the food Large Package 
for srowth. It is rich in Pry se ng these big 
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made. Contains a piece of | actin ret tile 
Most mothers know imported china from oe a : 
j 7 -hildre a celebrated English iper-quauty when you 
this, and most children pottery. s] Sam Cake Stain 
: > a _— j ‘ i rae ACI als. 
get it. But they rarely get — Lat ater tein Mie 
enough. They know in Regular Package | | - why this brand, 


\\ rid over holds 


but a small degree the a : 
spirit-giving power of Cc | the Hirst place among 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Peterborough, Ont. (870) Saskatoon, Sask. 
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‘“*MADE IN CANADA”’ 


Ford Touring Car 
Price $590 


Prices of other Ford cars are: Two-pas- 
senger’ Runabout $540, Two-passenger 
Coupelet $850, Five-passenger Sedan 
$1150. All cars fully equipped, including 
electric headlights. Prices F.O.B. Ford, 
Ont. Buyers of all Ford cars will share 
in our profits if we sell 30,000 cars be- 
tween August 1, 1914 and August 1, 
1915. Write Ford Factory, Ford, Ont., 
for catalogue J-1. 
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Yes, and at any grocer’s counter, “Kellogg's” is the countersign 
that brings vou safely to the finest cereal food made. 

Beeause little folks love it and grown-ups too—-because it’s good fo 
everybody—and because it’s delicious bevond imitation, Kellogg’ 


Corn Flakes Is the biggest seller 1} thi breakfast CeTCa Word 


P.S.) Sales inerease vear by vear. 
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